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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


were free, Vendome observed me 
on the other side of the Adige ; it 
was necessary, however, to pass that 
(1706.) river. A Venetian commander took 
ARLBOROUGH 6arrived at it in his head to intercept my passage 
Vienna. Ihadwrittentohim, to Badia. 1 caused the gate te-be 
that his presence would be necessary hewn down by mv grenadiers; and, 
tome: I presented him to the Em- Porter that - Vendome was no 
peror, who received him as might be longer with the army, the command 
expected. He assisted me in obtain- of which he went to resign, at Milan, 
ing succours for the Duke of Savoy. to the Duke of Orleans, J returned 
* Queen Anne,” said he, ‘‘ sent me thanks; first of all, to God; and, 
for that purpose. We will lend without much difficulty, I deceived 
25,000 sterling to your Imperial Ma- the French, who secured three posts, 
jesty, and [ calculate upon beating the and passed the Adige, where they did 
enemy in the low countries.” Phi- not expect me. 
ther he went, and I into Italy. Tar- _Tessé had lost Spain at Barcelona ; 
rived at Roveredo at the same time Villeroy, the Low Countries at Rami- 
as the runaways of my army, which lies; it was necessary that La Feuil- 
was entrusted to Rewentlau, who lade should lose Italy. I passed the 
had.been beaten at Cabsinato. I had Tanaro and the Po. Vendome had 
but too well corrected Vendome for: carried with him the love, the heart, 
his sloth. Informed of my departure and the spiritof the French. I passed 
from Vienya, he was before me with the Secchia and the canal of Ledo, 
hisarmy. He had feigned sickness, and J again thanked God for remov- 
and took, in public, remedies as if he ing Vendome. The Duke of Parma 
had been really ill: but throwing off, sent me his compliments, fodder, and 
all at once, his barley-water, his provisions, The Duke of Savoy, 
night-gown, and cap, he remounted sent me a nobleman from his court, 
his horse on the 18th or 19th of toconjure me to goto him. He was 
April for this grand expedition. I rather uneasy, with his small corps 
tallied the runaways, and I hastened out of the town, the command of 
to Gavardo, to hinder Vendome from which he had left to Daun. I wrote 
cutting off my communication with to the former, that it would all be 
Trentin. Vendome employed an over very soon; and to the latter, 
astonishing celerity in all his marches. that, reckoning to be at Nice-de-la- 
I had great difficulty of escaping him. Paille on the 20th of the month of 
Never before had I such labour. I August, I should soon present to him 
succeeded, however, in possessing in Turin, asa recompence for his gal- 
myself of several posts, which secured lant defence, the patent of general of 
to me the side of the Adige. That infantry, which the Emperor had 
was necessary, in order to make the given me for him. I caused Goito to 
siege of Turin be raised. be taken by the Prince of Hesse, and 
appily -(thanks to the discern- Astradella by Kirschbaum. I march- 
ment of Louis XIV.) Feuillade was ed only during the night, on account 
entrusted with this business. It had of the intense heat, which greatly in- 
been very badly invested ; two posts commoded us. I passed the Bormida, 
Universa, Mac. Vou. XV. 2Y 
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and I halted on the 27th, quite near 
the Tanaro, to arrive in Piedmont, at 
the place which I had specified to the 
commandant of Turin, two days be- 
fore I had fixed; and fifteen days 
before the time I discharged my pro- 
mise, with an order to thank his 
brave garrison for me. ‘* The great 
calculator Catinat,” said I to myself, 
«* and the fiery and rapid Vendome, 
(when he should be so) would not 
have suffered me to do all this.” 1 
yeturned thanks to heaven also, for 
we are devout when we are happy, 
‘* Apparently,” said I also to myself, 
‘* the extensive power, and the nar- 
row mind of Marsin, will check the 
talents and bravery of the Duke of 
Orleans.” I went to visit the Duke 
of Savoy beneath Carmagnole, and 
our soldiers, when they saw us em- 
brace each other, threw their caps 
in the air, and cried out, Long live 
Joseph 1. and Victor Amadeus! and I 
believe also a few, Long live Eu- 
gene !—La Feuillade made an assault 
on the 30th, and was repulsed with 
great loss. ‘The Duke of Orleans, 
more skilful than his two colleagues, 
wished to march to me, Marsin said 
to him, in the council of war, that 
probably I only thought of throwing 
buccours into the city ; and that, with 
the rest, I should be a spectator of its 
capture. All the generals were of 
the same opinion as the Duke of Or- 
Jeans. Marsin shewed a writing, 
signed by the king. ‘‘ The Prince is 
angry,” said he to them; ‘‘ gentle- 
men, I have a tutor.' My post-chaise 
—I shall set off.” He did not, how- 
ever, because he was anxious to fight. 
I sent Visconti to cut off a considera- 
ble convoy, ° 

Turin held out for four months, and 
could do no more; we marched at 
Jast to deliver it. The Duke of Sa- 
voy and myself mounted on a height, 
whence we saw various irregular 
movements in the enemy’s camp. 
** These people, my cousin,” said I, 
** are already half beaten.” Our 
whole artillery gave a terrible coup 
d'archet. The battle commenced ; 
the Duke of Savoy and myse]f ran 
where we thought our presence most 
necessary, ‘This time he fought sin- 
cerely and-heartily ; there can be no 
doubt of it; it was pro domo sua.— 
The right wing Was repulsed first, 
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because it could not attack so soon 
as the left. Anhalt remedied all with 
his brave Prussian infantry, and my. 
self at the head of four squadrons; 
during an hour and a half advantages 
were gained on both sides ; we killed, 
but we did not conquer. We suc. 
ceeded in leaping into the entrench. 
ments of the French, but they sepa. 
rated in pursuing. © Three pieces 
of cannon, well posted, checked the 
caraliniers, who otherwise would 
have made bad work with my cuiras, 
siers, and perhaps, with my infantry; 
it was in rallying them who had been 
already put into confusion, that one 
of my pages and a valet-de-chambye 
were killed behind me, and that m 
horse, wounded by a musket shot, 
threw me into a ditch. They thought 
I was dead, and they say, that this 
belief caused a momentary sensation 
among the troops. The order which 
I gave, remounting on horseback, 
covered with dust, mud, and blood, 
to the regiment of Stabreberg, to fire 
a volley upon the French cavalry, 
relibved my infantry, who kept them. 
selves firm on the'part of the lines 
which they had forced. The centre 
preserved itself well. Rehbinder was 
repulsed three times by the Duke of 
Orleans, who received two musket 
shots. The Duke of Savoy entered, 
at length, himself, into the trenches, 

We were then able to give some 
help to the Prince of Saxe-Gotha, 
who performed wonders on the right. 
but could not succeed, because of the 
Castle of Lucento. The Saxons leap- 
ed into the trenches, forced Pont Cas- 
sine, and the battle was thought to be 
gained on all sides; but they all rallied 
again, and attacked us on the field of 
battle which we had won. Daun, 
though pressed by La Feuillade, made 
a sortie at this interesting moment, 
and decided the victory. I know not 
what might have happened if Alber- 
gotti had not been so silly as to re 
inain a spectator on the hill of the 
Caprecins with forty battalions. One 
thing is certain—that the most obsti- 
nately disputed battle which I ever 
saw, ought to haye continued longer; 
however. not calculating upon such a 
piece of folly, I had troops disposed to 
take him in flank, if he had attempt- 
ed to descend to me, ‘This was the 
7th of September. 
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fortune would have it, 
that Marsin, who was killed there, 
waited for me wiih his eighty thou- 
sand men behind the lines ; if he had 
come to attack me beforehand, and to 
turn me, I should have been greatl 
embarrassed with pd thirty Shonennd, 
] was under many obligations, on this 
occasion, to two Frenchmen, Bonne- 
valle and Langallerie—bad heads, and 
who finished badly, but whom I loved 
reatly then for their valour and spirit. 
Thad some influence with the Empe- 
ror Joseph, and 1 had taken them 
both, as generals, into the Imperial 
service. It was a pity that they turn- 
ed thus; they pretended to be free- 
thinkers, who are almost always un- 
steady characters. ‘The affectation of 
irreligion is, independently of its 
foolish impiety, always the mark of a 
bad taste. 

Before giving myself up entirely to 
joy, fearing lest the conquered. be- 
siegers should endeavour te cover the 
Milanese, I drew out my telescope, 
which I never use but when I cannot 
reconnoitre close, and seeing them 
fly towards Pignerol, rather than re- 
tire, I said to the Duke of Savoy, 
My cousin, Italy is ours!” 

It may be easily imagined how we 
were both received in Turin, where 
the little powder that remained in the 


. city hardly served to make a general 


salute of artillery during the Te Deum. 
“T do not think,” said I to Daun, 
whom I embraced with great since- 
rity, “ that Louis XIV. will have one 
sung in Paris this time.” 

e next day after the great battle, 
the Prince of Hesse lost a little one 
against Medavi; but that did me no 
harm; I continued to pursue. The 
Vaudois massacred’ the runaways. 
We took Chivas, Novare, Milan, the 
citadel of which last place we block- 
aded ; Lodi, Pizzighitone, Tortone, 
Alexandria, Seravalla, and Casal. Go- 
ing to reconnoitre the post of Cara- 
corta, I received a severe contusion 
in my left arm by a musket-ball. 

(1707.) 

_ Our generalissimo remained at Tu- 
rin, very well contented, and I took 
up my winter quarters. We both of 
us thought of making the siege of 
Toulon, after having taken the citadel 
of Milan and of Modena, and some 
other little posts, when Louis XIV. 
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offered to evacuate all Italy. We 
consented, upon condition that some- 
thing should be given to the Duke of 
Mantua, Mirandole to its Duke, and 
much to the Duke of Savoy, as a re- 
compence to him, Daun signed the 
convention on our part, and St. Pater 
on that of the French, on the 7th of 
March. 
I know not what possessed Josepli 
I. to send me to the Rhine in the 
place of the Prince of Baden. [ wrote 
to him, that this was certainly some 
trick of my enemies, that I did not 
wish it, and that I was going on pros~ 
perously where I was. I did not ex- 
pect indeed to have missed Toulon ; 
we should indubitably have taken it, 
if we had not been made to lose time, 
in the conquest of the kingdom of 
Naples, where there was a conspiracy 
in favour of the House of Austria. 
Two cursed Cardinals, Grimani and 
Pignatelli, who were there, prevailed 
against the advice of the Duke of 
Savoy and of myself; there is no in- | 
fluence at court which can exist in 
absence. Louis XIV. would have 
been much more humiliated by the 
loss of Dauphiny, Languedoc, and 
Provence. ‘esse opposed, in vain, 
our passage ofthe mountains. I pass- 
ed them on the 4th of July, at the 
Col de Tende, and the Duke of Savoy 
and the other corps elsewhere ; the 
Var was crossed; some entrench- 
ments were taken; we marched to 
Frejus ; we arrived before Toulon. 
the Duke of Savoy urged me to 
carry the height of St. Catherine. I 
placed there the young Prince of 
Saxe-Gotha, and the Duke of Savoy 
romised him a reinforcement of four 
attalions, if he should be attacked ; 
they could not possibly arrive in time. 
Never did the French attack with 
such rapidity and fury. This prince, 
only twenty years of age, and already 
lieutenant-general of the atmies of 
the Emperor, of England, and of 
Holland, of a charming figure, and 
accomplished at all points, defended 
himself like a lion. He had already 
lost a number of men; of the two 
hundred who still remained, not 
above thirty or forty were with him, 
to whom he said, ‘* My friends, let 
us, at Jeast, die like men of honour.” 
At that instant he was killed with 
two musket shots. Works, entrench- 
2Y2 
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fhefits, batteries, every thing was 
ruined and destroyed, every thing was 
to be begun again. I was inconsola- 
ble for the loss of the youhg Prince ; 
but I was a little comforted by the 
destruction of St. Catharine, and by 
the capture of the two forts of St. 
Margaret and St. Louis. Notwith- 
standing, I could not help secretly 
asking myself, where will be the uti- 
lity? Tessé made most excellent 
arrangements in the place, and I 
strongly suspected that the expedition 
to Naples, which had retarded the 
arrival of the English and Dutch fleet 
before Toulon, would have made us 
lose it. But these are the effects of 
cabinets, parliaments, states-general, 
and coalitions. We should have 
marched as I proposed, directly to 
Toulon after the expulsion of the 
French from Lombardy. Notwith- 
standing that, however, but for the 
bravery and genius of Tessé, and the 
unhappy day which witnessed the 
death of my dear Prince of Gotha, we 
should have succeeded. 

I left to the Duke of Savoy the ho- 


nour of proposing to raise the siege ; 
I took care not tocontradict bim. I 
suspected that the English would ac- 
cuse him of having been in concert 


with the French. ‘They were vexed 
at having incurred so much expence 
uselessly ; aud they may be forgiven. 
I wrote to Marlborough that they 
wére wrong, and that this once, by 
chance, the Duke of Savoy was the 
tmost sincere-man in the world with 
regard to us; but he had not been 
too much so towards the Proven- 
céaux, upon whom he had practised 
violent extortions, and cut up and de- 
Stroyed theif ‘olive trees; taking 
away plants .and seeds to carry them 
into his own country. Detested as 
he was, he was often embarrassed in 
his retreat; mine was executed 
easier. On the 25th of July, my 
army afrived at Frejus ; I frustrated 
the intentions of Medavi,who thought 
to harrass my niarch through the de- 
files and in the passages of the Var, 
which I executed without any diffi- 
nity. 

Angty, however, at having passed 
a campaign without any success, I 
went to take Suza, the only place 
which the French retained on this 
side the mountains, I went to Turin 
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to take up my winter-quarters ; to 
Milan to regulate the contributions 
of the Princes of Italy ; and to Vien. 
na to arrange the plans of the ensuing 
campaign. 

e must not be discontented at 
court; I hate grumblers even when 
they have reason togrumble. Idle sal. 
lies pass from the closet to the parlour, 
from the parlour to the dining-room, 
and, from the imprudence of speaking 
before servants, from thence to taverns; 
and all this gradually makes an impres- 
sion upon the people, which may be- 
come dangerous. Being certain that 
Joseph I. would be embarrassed in my 

resence, for not having believed me, 
maintained a respectful but easy 
carriage towards him. He behaved 
kind to me, and scolded me because 
I had exposed myself too much. The 
reply which I made to this amiable 
reproach may easily be surmised, 
** You have, ’ said he to me, “ driven 
the French from Bavaria and Italy; 
o and drive them from the Low 
Coattiries. Rest yourself, and set off 
on the 26th of March for several 
courts, and give fhe coalition that as- 
spect which you and I wish it to 
have.” 
.  (1708.) 

Oa the 3tst I was at Dresden; 
and I obtained, from King Augustus, 
a promise that he would send mes 
corps of his troops; I went to Han- 
over, the Elector promised me one 
also. TI set off for the Hague, ‘where 
I eagerly embraced Marlborongh, 
who had come there for the same 
purpose. We both of us urged Hein- 
sius and Fagel to assist us, assuring 
them, that, to prevent the enemy 
from besieging places, we would gain 
a battle as soon as possible. I appeas- 
ed these geritlemen as well as I could, 
who were discontented because the 
Emperor lad not made peace with 
the rebels of Hungary, and because 
he had appropriated to himself the 
revenues of Naples, of the Milanese, 
and of Bavaria. I then went to Dus- 
seldorti, to appease, also, the Elector 
Palatine, who was displeased with 
Joseph I, respecting the Uppér Pala- 
tinate. I returned to Hanover with 
Marlborough, to urge the Elector. I 

assed through Leipsic, to arge also 
King Augustus, whom I found there: 
and, after having given an account at 











_ ders of the faculty for the cure of ills said Vendome to the Duke of 
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Vienna-of my successful negociations, Brussels and Alost ; and hearing that 
they sent me immediately to Frank- the enemy had their left on the other 
fort, to confer with the Elector of side of the Dender, I demanded’ of 
Mayence, that of Hanover, and Rech- Marlborough, when I arrived, if it 
teren, who was minister of Holland. was not his intention to give battle. 
| spread the report that it was merely “ Jt is my intention,” heimmediately 
ajourney of health, and that the doc- replied, “and I perceive, with -plea- 
tors had prescribed to me the baths of sure, but not with surprise, that we 
Schlangenbad. And I said to each of are both of opinion, that without that 
these petty allies, ‘It is for your they would cut off our communi- 
own interest ; a great Emperor would cation with Brussels: 1 wish, how- 
live at your expence, were you not, ever, to wait for your troops.”—** T 
and perhaps would find himself better would advise you not,” I replied, 
off. One is obliged to preserve your ‘‘ for the French will have time to 
country thus. If you do not protect retire.” - : 
yourselves in defending it, take care Vendome wished to dispute the 
that another Louvois does not give passage of the Dender withus. He 
the whole empire to fire and blood.” _ said to the Duke of Burgundy, whom 
] have always taken, as the basis of bad counsellors had advised to march 
my politics, the interest of the persons towards Ghent, “ When you shew 
with whom I had to deal, and have Prince Eugene any desire to avoid an 
detested the flatterers of the court, engagement, he knows how to force 
who say, These Princes are personal- you toit.” I saw this sentence in the 
ly attached to your Majesty. Thus exculpatory letter which he published 
they fool the self-love of monarchs, on his return to Paris. 
wholike, besides, to be told—all goes _ Cadogan went to Oudenarde, and, 
on well, or excellent, or is improving. in a few hours he threw a bridge over 
' Villars was not the dupe of the or- the Scheldt. ‘It is hse ae rt 
ur- 
which I had not. He wrote to a pri- gundy, ‘to countermand your march, 
soner, whom he sent back to mé, and to attack, with those which we 
“If you ere in the army which is have here, that part of the allied army 
about ‘to be commanded by Prince which has passed the river.” The 
Eugene, assure him of my respects, Duke hesitated, halted on the height 
I understand that he is going to the of Garves, lost time, wished to re- 
baths on the 20th of June: methinks turn, sent eight squadrons to dispute 
he was not always so attentive to his the passage, recalled them, and said, 
health. We shall soon see what sort ‘ Let us march to Ghent.’—* There 
of baths he wished to visit.” I as- is no longer time for it,’ said Ven- 
sembled my army of Austrians, and dome, ‘ you cannot do it now; in 
of allied Germans, at Coblentz, half an hour you will have.the ene- 
where I had a long conference with my upon your hands."—‘* Why-did 
the Elector of Treves. The French you stop me then?” said the Duke, 
had a hundred thousand men in the ‘‘ To attack immediately,” he replied. 
Low Countries; Marlborough had* “ ‘There is Cadogan already master.of 
only sixty thousand men. ‘They or- the village of Hurne, and six batta- 
dered me to march to his assistance. lions, Let us at least form ourselves 
I sent, my troops by forced marches, as well as we can.” Rantzau began 
and went myself post, fearing lest the attack. He routed a column of 
they should fight without me. Ca- cavalry, and would have been routed 
dogan waited upon me with his com- himself, but for the Electoral Prince 
pliments, at Maestricht. He told me of Hanover, who, in the charge, had 
that the French had surprised Ghent, his horse killed under him. Grimal- 
Brages, and Plaskendael, and that di commanded a charge to be made’ 
they had need of me. I went through too soon and improperly. ‘ What 
Brussels, where my interview with are you about?” said Vendome, rid- 
my mother, after twenty-five years of ing up to him at full gallop; “ you 
separation, was very affecting, but are doing wrong,’—* The Duke of 
very short; and 1 found Marlbo- Burgundy ordered it;” said he. This 
rough encamped at Asch, between latter, vexed at being contradicted 
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thought only of contradicting others. 
Vendome wished to charge with the 
Jeft. ‘« What are you about?” said 
the Duke of Burgundy to him; ‘I 
forbid you; there is a ravine, and an 
Eepensaiie marsh.” We may easily 
judge of the anger of Vendome, who 

ad passed over it only a moment be- 
fore. But for this misunderstanding 
we should have been beaten perhaps, 
for our cavalry was more than half an 
hour in order of battle, before the in- 
fantry could join it. It was on this 
account that I ordered the village of 
Hurne to be abandoned, that I might 
send the battalions to support the 
squadrons on the right wing. But 
the Duke of Argyle came up, with 
all possible speed, at the head of the 
English infantry, then the Dutch, 
though much more slowly. ‘‘ Now,” 
said Tie Marlborough, ‘* we are ina 
state to fight.” It was six o'clock in 
the evening, on the 11th of July ; 
we had three hours of day-light be- 
fore us. I was on the right, at the 
head of the Prussian infantry. Some 
battalions turned their backs, after 
being attacked with unexampled fury. 
They rallied, repaired their fault, and 
we regained the ground which we 
had lost. The battle now extended 
along the whole length of the line. 
The spectacle was a grand one. It 
was oné sheet of fire. Our artillery 
did great execution; that of the 
French, from the uncertainty which 
reigned in the army (the consequence 
of the disunion between the chiefs), 
being badly posted, did not do much. 
Among us it was just the contrary ; 
we loved and esteemed each other ; 
even Marshal Ouverkerke, command- 
ing the Dutch, venerable from his age, 
and services, obeyed us willingly, and 
fought nndictol. 

I will give a proof of our perfect 
harmony. My affairs were going on 
badly on the right, which I command- 
ed. Marlborough, who perceived it, 
sent mea reinforcement of eighteen 
battalions ; but for that I should hard- 
’ have been able to keep my position. 

then advanced, and made the first line 
give way; but I found, at the head of 
the second, Vendome on foot, with a 
pikein his hand, animating his soldiers. 
He made such a vigorous resistance, 
that I should never have succeeded, but 
for Natzmer, at the head of the Prus- 
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sian gendarmerie, who pierced, broke 
the enemy,, and made me obtain a 
complete victory, 

arlborough purchased his more 
dearly on the left, where he attacked 
in front, while Ouverkerke dislodged 
the enemy from the hedges and yil- 
lages. Nassau, Fries, and Oxen. 
stiern, drove the infantry beyond the 
defiles, but they were roughly handled 
by the household troops who came 
to its assistance. I now returned my 
obligation to my Lord Duke. I sent 
Tilly, who making a great circuit, 
took these brave household troops in 
the rear, who were just snatching the 
victory from us; but then, it was 
finally decided. The obscurity of 
night prevented us from pursuing, 
and suggested to me a scheme for in- 
creasing the number of prisoners 
which we had made. I sent drums 
to various places, with orders to beat 
the French retreat ; and I posted m 
Trench refugee officers, to cry on al 
sides, Here, Picardy! . here, Cham- 
pagne ! here, Piedmont! The French 
soldiers flocked in, and I made a fa- 
mous harvest; in all, we took seven 
thousand. The Duke of Burgundy, 
and his ill advisers, had retired long 
before. Vendome collected the 
wrecks, and took charge of the rear 
guard. 

As they had already began to re- 
treat from each other, as soonas it 
grew dark, Marlborough waited for 
day-light to overtake the enemy be- 
fore they should be able to reach 
Ghent. "His detachment found them 
soon enough. Vendome had posted 
his grenadiers to the right and left of 
the high road, and they routed our 
cavalry which was: pursuing. Ven- 
dome thus saved the wreck of the 
army, which entered Ghent: in the 
omen confusion, with the Dukes of 

urgundy and Berri, and the Count 
of Lagan his presence soothed, 
consoled, and checked the soldiery. 

They all held a council of war, in 
the tavern called the Golden Apple. 
The advice of the Princes and of their 
courts, was, as usual, detestable. 
Vendome was angry, expressed his 
indignation to them, for having 
thwarted him, and told them, that, 
resolving to be so no longer, he had 
ordered the army to encamp behind 
the canal of Bruges, at Lovendeghem. 
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[pitied him from the bottom of my to encourage indolence.—A mere- 
heart, as I did the Elector of Bavaria tricious refinement of desire is the 
in 1704, and the Duke of Orleans inevitable produce of this soil. The 
in 1700. idle and elevated (like fixed stars) 
[To be continued.) shine with imposing grandeur, and 
compulsively attract the gaze of 
{ ’ F : whose employment does not oblige 
Which is most Desirable, in point of them to confine their observation to 
Residence, an OLD OF @ NEW theclod which it is their lot to cul- 
Country? tivate. Thus, the manners of those 
Sir, who reside in an old country become, 
! “ANY persons are in the habit too generally, vitiated. The domestic 
N of deploring the evils which virtues are hooted from the front of 
accrue from a residence in an old the stage, or are treated with so much 
country. These complainants are indifference that they retire into a 
ve etical on the arcadian sim- corner. 
plicity of thinly-inhabited districts, | The resident in an old: country is, 
and are profuse of satires on the cor- likewise, exposed to all the evils of 
ruption and debility which are sup- aristocratic prejudice. ‘The honest 
posed to mark the progress of a time- superiority which talent claims over 
worn constitution. Others, again, imbecility, and industry over supine- 
wrapped in the silken sloth of lux- ness, is lost when honour becomes 
urious cities, brand those who reside hereditary, when the order of the 
in the wilds of nature, and who en- state commands you to reverence a 
deavour to limit their wants rather man, because one of his family (in the 
than to pamper their desires, with the florid youth of the nation) was wise 
name of savages. Much (as_was, or virtuous, was brave or industrious. 
long ago, observed by Sir Roger ~— Ina word, individual effort in an old 
De Coverley) might be said on both country becomes inconsequential, be- 
sides. A deep examination would cause it is opposed by the coalition of 
occupy_a volume. This would nei- an upper order, who are strong and 
ther suit my purpose nor your pa- rich, through the wrecks left by time 
tience—My remarks are light in on the shores of the common-wealth. 
themselves, and, therefore, it becomes Prejudice in religion, in politics, and 
me to study brevity in the communi- in morals, insults and oppresses un- 
cation of them. derstanding. The mind of man is 
The resident in an old country is, prepared, by the refinements of civi- 
assuredly, opposed to many incon- lization, for free and accurate thinking; 
veniences of an oppressive description. but the cause renders the effect nu- 
It is the nature of a high stage of gatory. The evils of civilization have 
civilization to throw,a preponderance raised a power which prevents man 
of property into the hands of the few. from freely speaking his thoughts, 
Speculation prevails over industry; and. from acting up to his concep- 
device triumphs over exertion; and _ tions. 
the man of plain honesty can findno According to the tenor of this 
mart at which his talent is a com- superficial view, I cannot readily per- 
modity in demand.’ Abuses creep, ceive any other evils to result froma 
by slow degrees, into the best regu- residence beneath the domination of 
Jated form of government. The ut- an ancient state. F 
most result of hnman wisdom cannot ‘Ina new country, a wide and grates 
form a political machine impervious ful path lies open to honest enterprize 
to the inroads of time. What is andmanly effort. Manmoves with free- 
liberty at the root becomes tyranny in dom by the side of fellow-man, and 
those blossoms (offensive, through looks his governor inthe face without 
excess of luxuriance) which hang, the necessity of bowing to him. No 
ripe for dissolution, on the branches chilling differences of hereditary rank 
of the political tree in its latter stages. exist to put a human_ being out of 
In consequence of an accumulation temper with himself (if born to the 
of wealth in the hands of the few, a submissive fortune of a lower class) 
portion of the population is enabled when first he learns to look about, 
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and view the complexion of his 
n-webbonrs. 
The wheels of government move 
easy axis. The carriage of 
is niostentations, No Jevy is 
mom the pocket of industry 
yo'd af to decorate the pannels. 
“vauts who attend it are few, 
ian is called to resign a com- 
+ ut «rder to find them liveries. 
-iaie-car*iage is formed for use, 
gi! ite who rides in it does not want 
tr. populace to stop and gaze as he 
pisses by, The state is rising, and 
the public jock forward with smiles 
cf hope, ivsiead of regarding the 
fiiture with tarobs of apprehension. 
‘The youth of a state, like the youth 
of mun, is gay, unincumbered, reck- 


~~ es e -» 


+ vo h 


is, and alert. Health and activity 

timulate only such desires as are 
4 neal "T"} 

imple and easily gratifted. There 


uv hour of indolence to 
erie a luxurious wish. No incum- 
unce of government meddles with 
tie cofier, uo refinement of priest- 
eraft tionbles the conscience. Say 
this, and you ‘say all that my mind 
suegests in favour of a new country. 
The objections to dwelling in a youth- 
ful state appear to me more nu- 
merous. ® 

Where all is bustle and industry, 
elexance is superfluous, and sentiment 
is derided. One sole object—the 
gaining of money—animates the soul 
of society. Man moves so near to 
the earth that even a reverence of the 
deity becomes a secondary object! 
Letters are valued only as they faci- 
litaie the adjustment of mercantile 
accounts. The arts are thrown to 
the ground, without they can be em- 
ployed in the formation of an anto- 
cratic plough, or an  ceconomical 
steam-engine. He who admires 
poetry is posted for a bad man on the 
exchanze. Pictures are thought less 
valuable than deal boards, because 
they cannot keep out so much 
boisterous weather; and music—re- 
mains in the hands of blind fiddlers, 
and is used only at the celebration of 
a country wake. 

Here you meet with no nobility of 
sentiment, because there has been no 
occasion for the exercise of it. The 
demand of the market, of course, 
directs the exertion of talent, and, in 
anew country, the subordinate and 
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sordid pursuits of life are those which 
are solely in request. The first ages ofa 
new country form the rustic basement 
on which future leisure is to raise the 
column of art, beauty, and delicacy, 
I really cannot envy the taste of the 
man who, with one idea above the 
value of a guinea, voluntarily seats 
himself amidst the ‘crude particles 
which form so ungracious, (though 
solid) a foundation, 

You will readily perceive that Iam 
addressing my comparison of the two 
states to men of cultivated mind,—to 
persons who are accustomed to derive 
pleasure from art and from reflection, 
rather than the indulgence of sense ; 
and who are not constrained (either 
by habit or necessity) to toil for the 
means of subsistence, like the slaye 
in a Peruvian mine, who is doomed to 
expend life in digging for gold, the 
benefits of which he is never to enjoy, 
To such,—to men of improved in- 
tellect and active feeling,—how bar- 
ren are the untrodden plains of a new 
country! The spot which has been 
long inhabited presents a little volume, 
dear to fancy and to feeling, at eve 
step. No valley is unconnected wit 
historical legend ; and each mountain 
presents the tumulus, or is memorable 
for the achievements, of some hero 
whose story was conned in our 
schooldays, and who stands imprinted 
on the fancy with all the ardour of a 
first impression. Each stream is 
sanctified by poetry and fable. The 
charms of Isis, at ise nuptial hout, 
add softness to every wave of the 
silver Thames; and the tears of 
Lodona mingle with the waters which 
flow among the alder trees of the 
Loddon. In an old country, the 
august and speaking ruin of the mo- 
nastic pile recal, in many a reclusé 
and picturesque nook, the Jong 
pomp of embellished superstition, 
The baronial castle, likewise, mag- 
nificent even in decay, leads back the 
spectator's mind to periods bedight in 
all the prismatic tints of poesy and 
romance. The baron and the monk, 
when revelling in sensible form, and 
parading the Abbey Cloister, or 
pacing the castle-rampart, were ob+ 


jects appalling, oppressive, disgusting; 


but the shadow of these,—where 1s 
the man who has not felt its infla- 
ence? Such circumstances of | 
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memorial constitute the flowers which 
time scatters over the grave of mor- 
tality, in order to reconcile the exist- 
ing age to the harshness of his 
decrees. Alas! those who strive to 
raise the fortunes of a house in a new 
country, only walk over cold and un- 
interesting ground, for the unknown 

urpose of leaving traces which are to 
Bind posterity to the soil. 

So that the morals are kept from 
that degradation to which a sickly 
refinement of desire naturally tends, 
Ithink that no man of rational sen- 
sibility needs hesitate for a minute in 
awarding his preference to an old 
establishment of society, although 
heavy demands will, certainly, be 
made on his purse for the ayer of 
those who pace the courtin embroider- 
ed vests, in order to add dignity to the 
dramatis persone of the hour. No 

( positive good can be attained without 
an alloy of evil: I would not barter 
the gratification of my feelings for a 
saving of fifteen per cent. on my 
annual income. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your's, &c. 


. . . 





M. Detaporre’s Journry in Enc- 
LAND, IRELAND, and SCOTLAND. 
In a Series of Letters toa Lady. 
Translated from the Paris Edition 
of 1774. 

For the Universal Magazine. 

“* The simplicity with which foreigners 
ingeneral describe the customs and man- 
ners of other countries, always delighted 
me. Even their errors and prejudices 
are not without instruction.” —ANon. 


Geography of England—The City of Ox- 
Jord, University, &c—Guy Earl of 
Warwickh—The Parian Marbles— Bed- 
ford—Curious Paintings—Child eight 
years of age sentenced to Death—Rea- 
sons for the same—/Voman in the Pil- 
lory—The Architect and the Duke of 
Bedford. —Privilege of Peers-—Man 
preparing Poison, &c.—Persecution of 
Catholics apologized for—Oaths, Fines, 
&e.—Sabbath, Original Strictness in 
Keeping—Men in Cornwall metamor- 
phosed into Stones—Mode of trying 
Witches— Shocking instance of Igno- 
rance and BarbarityxeA Witch-—Be- 
liever’s Recantation—Duke of Bedford 
and the Maid of Orleans—Lily the 
Astroioper. 

Universat Mac. Vou. XV. 
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ITHERTO, Madam, the city 
of London and some counties 


between Dover and the capital have 
been the objects of my epistles. I 
have, since that period, made several 
incursions into the interior, and to 
the extremities of the kingdom, of 
which I am going to give you an 
account. > 


This island, the largest in Europe, 


and the most flourishing in the uni- 
verse, is divided into two kingdoms, 
England and Scotland, the former 
into fifty-two provinces or counties, 
in the course of one hundred and 
eight leagues from the east to the 
west, and a hundred and seventeen 
from the north to the south. Itis 
watered by three principal rivers, the 
Thames, the Severn, and the Hum- 
ber; the first derives its source from 
the Tame and the Isis, not far from 
Oxford. 


This city is the most ancient of 
profess the protestant 
religion. Each of the numerous 
colleges here has its library, and the 
former resemble so many palaces, 
where upwards of a thousand students 
and bursars are maintained. It has 
the privilege of sending members to 
parliament, is governed by its own 
statutes, and elects a chancellor, who 
is almost always a person of the first 
quality, having a vice-chancellor under 
him, who executes the duties of the 
office. 

The English boast much of the 
theatre at Oxford, where the students 
perform their classical exercises; of 
a cabinet of natural history, anti- 
quities, &c.; a chemical laboratory, 
and a garden of exotics. But what 
distinguishes this province most, are 
the ancient victories of the celebrated 
Earl of Warwick, the famous bower 
of fair Rosamond, the magnificent 
house of the Duke of Marlborough, 
and, above all, the celebrated tabkéts 
of Parian marble. I have here read 
the history of Greece, engraved in 
large characters, more than two hun- 
dred and sixty years before the Chris- 
tian era, and, as some of the characters 
were impaired by time, I was shewn 
copies in which the omissions were 
supplied by learned men who had very 
closely investigated the subject. 

Proceeding to the right, on my way 
to Corabaidge, I passed through the 
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town of Bedford, agreeably situated, 
though rather small and ill built, as 
the river Ouse runs through it. I 
had a letter of recommendation to 
one of the inhabitants, who possessed 
a cabinet which much excited the 
curiosity of strangers. ‘This is nothing 
less than the whole body of the laws 
of England, exhibited in a number 
of paintings which ornament his gal- 
Jery. Here we see a child, only eight 
years of age, condemned to death for 
setting firetoa barn. His judges, in 
this case, found a degree of deliberate 
wickedness, and were also persuaded 
that malice had been the principal 
motive of this crime; but, as I still 
expressed some astonishment at the 
case, I received for answer— 

“‘ The English think a person may 
be convicted of a crime, as soon as 
ever the culprit may have the will to 
commit the same. It is true that 
children are very seldom supposed to 
be responsible for their actions before 
they are ten years of age; their 
punishment is therefore mitigated. 
At fifteen, however, they are deemed 
equally as culpable as grown persons ; 
but with respect to capital crimes, the 
Jaw exempts none from punishment, 
but children under eight years of age. 
{fa person, sound in mind, has per- 
petrated a crime, and becomes insane 
previous to his trial, proceedings 
against him are stopped, because the 
law supposes him unable to defend 
himself. The execution of a criminal 
is less calculated tor the punishment 


of the individual than the example of 


the whole community. As _ for 
drunkenness, it is here regarded more 
18 an aggravation than an excuse for a 
crime; and it would be deemed next 
to madness to endeavour to excuse 
one crime by pleading another as the 
cause of the first !”” 

Arranged next to this picture was 
that of a woman condemned to the 
pillory for having made her house a 
place of prostitution.—‘* You see that 
woman,” said. my attendant, “ sufter- 
ing the punishment of the lyw, with- 
out being able to allege either the 
authoricy or the command of her 
husband for what she has done; be- 
cause, all the interior economy of the 
house is supposed to be under her 
immediate controul; and therefore, 
not acting 


under the authority of 
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any one, she is equally as responsible 
for her actions, as if she was 
widow.” * Under other circum. 
stances,” he added, “ an English 
woman is so dependent upon her 
husband, that even civil offences 
committed by his order, by his jn. 
stigation, or in his company, do not 
subject her to the law of the coun. 
try.” 

But who is that stout fellow, said 
I, who has caught up another by the 
middle, and seems as if he meant to 
throw him from that terrace into the 
walk below ? Itis, said my attendant, 
an architect, who hit upon this sin. 
gular method for obtaining the pay. 
ment of a large sum owing hin & 
the Duke of Buckingham. You 
know that our peers may contract 
debts, and brave their creditors with 
impunity, as no action can be brought 


against their persons. One day, the) 


Duke of Buckingham having received 
a considerable sum of money, his 
architect being informed of it, he 
chose the place, here represented, to 
wait for the Duke and solicit the pay- 
ment of his debt. The Duke ex- 
pressed much regret upon being 
unable to satisfy him at the moment, 
but by way of softening his refusal, 
praised the talents of the architect, 
and spoke very highly of some work 
in particular done at his Grace's seat. 


While he was, expatiating at large | 


upon a statue that could only be seen 
to advantage from a terrace, he in- 
cautiously led the architect there to 
see it, who, availing himself of this 
moment of being alone with the 
Duke, seized him by the waist, and 
being much stronger than Bucking- 
ham, held him over the edge of the 
parapet, rather lofty, threatening that 
if he did not pay him that instant, 
or if he oftered to make the least 
alarm, he would dash him down upon 
the pavement. .Take your choice, 
said he, either to die on the spot, or 
to give me an order upon your banker, 
payable on sight. Here is pen, ink, 
and paper, write, or die this instant. 
The Duke, sensible of his danger, 
thought proper to comply ; while the 
architect, hastening from the terrace, 
and turning the key of the garden 
gate upon the Duke, left the house 
immediately ; and mounting his horse, 
which was waitirig for him at the 
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door, flew to the bankers, and re- 
eived his money without any ob- 
stacle. 

It will appear to you, Madam, very 
strange, that the English people have 
not yet appealed against this privilege 
of parliament, as well as against that 
which once rendered their houses 
entirely open to the officers of the 
Customs. If you imagine such pri- 
vileges are honourable to a small 
number of the community, you may 
be sure they are infinitely prejudicial 
to the rest of the nation, and par- 
ticularly to commerce, in favour of 
contraband goods, which may be de- 
posited in these privileged houses. 

They pointed out to my observa- 
tion, in the same painting, two men 
extremely busy, one occupied in pre- 
paring poison, and the other ad- 
ministering it, and both destined to 
undergo the same punishment: for 
the English look upon those who 
commit the ctime, and those who 
provide the means, equals culpable. 
And though their laws make a differ- 
ence between the thief, and he who 
advises the theft, or receives what is 
stolen, they know of none between a 
felon, and those who assist him in his 
escape; or who rescue or prevent his 
apprehension. They condemn a fa- 
ther who favours the escape of his 
son, and punish a son who assists his 
father in a similar object, though not 
without the benefit of clergy, of 
which the criminal is deprived. 

This picture gave rise to some ex- 
planation relative to the crimes of 
felony and high treason. A man in 
England becomes culpable, if, after 
renouncing the established religion, 
he should appear again in the country 
and make profession of the catholic 
faith. | Non-conformists are also 
prohibited from having their children 
baptized, or the ceremony of mar- 
riage performed by any ministers, 
those of the establishment excepted. 
A married woman, who follows any 
other religion, according to the law, 
cannot enjoy more than a third of her 
dowry, nor be the instructor of her 
own children, nor execute her bus- 
band’s testament, The rigour against 
the Catholic clergy, is still greater ; if 
taken in the act of exercising their 
— functions, excepting in the 
louses of ambassadors, the Jaw con- 
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demns them to perpetual imprison- 
ment. An English Catholic priest 
returning from beyond sea, and res 
fusing to take the oaths prescribed, 
is deemed guilty of high treason, as 
are also such persons as harbour or 
protect him. 

An Englishman conveying an infant 
out of the kindom, to be brought up 
in the Catholic faith, is liable to pay 
an hundred pounds sterling to the 
informer, and both the child and its 
conductor are declared incapable” of 
maintaining any suit at law, &c. &c. 

Such I was told was the severity 
of the English laws against those 
who refuse to embrace the esta- 
blished faith; but they are very 
rarely put in execution; and in 
excuse for their severity, it must be 
confessed, that the times in which 
they were made, perhaps, rendered 
them necessary. ‘The restless spirit 
of the Catholics at the beginning of 
the reformation, tl eir attachment to 
the Queen of Scotland, the gunpowder 

slot, the attempt to assassinate King 
Villiam the Third, and the late at- 
tempts of the Pretender have com- 
pelled parliament to lay hard restric- 
tions upon the Catholics. 

But to proceed ; my eyes being still 
fixed upon the walls of the gallery, I 
asked what was the meaning of a man 
painted in the middle of a field with 
a gun, and of another person who 
seemed to threaten hin’? This I was 
informed was the law which imposed 
a fine upon a soldier, a sailor, or an 
artisan, or any common person con- 
victed of making use of an oath, 
which penalty-was doubled every 
time after the first. But as the pe- 
nalty upon a gentleman is five shil- 
lings, for profane swearing, as a more 
explicit illustration of the painting, I 
was given to understand that the man 
who carried the fowling piece, being 
found unqualified, observed to the 
justice, after paying the penalty, that 
he should then become informer 
in his turn, when affirming upon 
oath, that the gentleman who stopped 
him swore several times, he was fined 
accordingly ; one half of which pe- 
nalty was given to the poor, and the 
other half went to the informer, 

Whoever profanes the sabbath, the 
only fete, as one may say, observed 
in England; renders himself obnoxious 
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both to God and religion. The early to convince my neigbours of it, ] 
kings of Great Britain prohibited com- challenge you to the proof by water, 
merce on Sundays, under great pe- This being accepted, the two heroines 
nalties. By others, music, dancing, are represented as stripping even to 
playing, singing, and all amusements the chemise, when their hands ang 
except the promenades, the places of feet being tied, they beg of the spec. 
prostitution, coffee-houses, taverns, tators (a cord being passed round 
and ale-houses have been prohibited their bodies) to plunge them in. One 
in their turns. Hitherto the reading of the two sank to the bottom and 
of public newspapers, that choice was drawn up; but, the other strug. 
gratification of national curiosity, is gling some time, this was deemed a 
not suspended. Yet the wherries in proof of witchcraft! The mob now 
which we cross, or pass up and down asking her whether she had any 
the Thames, are on Sundays without friends or accomplices, the poor terri. 
watermen, and double turnpike mo- fied creature mentioned the name of 
ney is paid all round the capital. a village, to which the rabble imme. 
Nevertheless, the confessions of cri- diately repairing, fixed upon another 
minals, at the time of execution, al- aged creature, dragged her from her 
ways turn upon the article of sabbath- spinning-wheel to a neighbonring 
breaking! It is not long since the pond, where they compelled her an 
barbers, in certain places, attempted several other females to undergo re« 
to get rid of shaving on a Sunday, and peated duckings; several of the au- 
there were not wanting a number of thors of this outrage, however, were 
persons who approved of this regula- punished. 
tion, This rigorous observanceof the Some years before, a similar event 
sabbath originated in the laws made took place in Hertfordshire, within a 
against the Puritans under Queen few miles of the metropolis, of which 
Elizabeth. Charles the Firstattempted the judges availed themselves to make 
to divest these laws of their rigour, a proper example. In this case the 
in permitting decent sports after di- yaar vi multitude were resolved apon 
vine service on Sundays. But these ducking an old man and his wife, 
indulgencies were converted into ac- whom they pretended were guilty of 
cusations with others brought against sorcery. ‘The man survived this cruel 
him by the fanatics; one of whose trial some hours, but the poor woman 
parliaments caused the Book of Sports died in the arms of those who drew 
to be burnt by the hands of the com- her out of the water. One Thomas 
mon hangman. In the county of Colley, indicted for this murder, was 
Cornwall several rude stones are to executed for the same, and his 
be found ranged in circles. These, hunginchains. Before his execution 
the Puritans say, and the people be- took place, he was happily convinced 
lieve them, are men, who were me- of his errors respecting witchcraft, 
tamorphosed asajudgmentuponthem and willingly signed a declaration 
for playing at fives on a Sunday. couched in the following terms, which 
In the hours between church-time, was very properly read by the mi- 
in London, one may see people stand- nister who attended him, to the sur- 
ing at their doors with their arms rounding people :—* Friends, I hope 
folded, without any amusement but you wil take warning by the fate 
that of staring at the passengers. In which you see has befallen me, and 
fact, Sunday is a day of melancholy not suffer yourselves to be blinded by 
and ennui to all but those who make the opinion that there are any witches 
a scruple of going to taverns, ale- or wizards, This vain and extrava- 
houses, or worse places. * gant notion has caused _me to commit 
You could not forbear laughing to a barbarous murder. I am fully con- 
see in one corner of this cabinet, a vinced of my past error, and with 
picture representing several old wo- the sincerity of a man, ready to ap- 
men muddling together in a pond. pear before the great judge of judges, 
One of fat was informed, took f declare that { do’ not believe in 
it into her head to accuse her neigh- witchcraft. I hope in God that none 
bour of being a witch.—You are a of you will believe you have any. 
witch yourself, replied the other, and right to persecute your fellow creatures 











1811.) 
under the error 


which I have 


ured. 

* js remarked, as a singular cir- 
camstance, that a few ages before the 
Duke of Bedford caused thecelebrated 
Joan of Arc to be burnt as a witch— 
land believed at that time that 
witches really existed, and that the 
Maid of Orleans owed her surprising 
victories to the agency of the devil! 
Formerly supposed witchcraft was 
punished as felony. At present for- 
tune-tellers, &c. are only imprisoned. 
Daring the civil wars, England was 
overrun with necromancers, astrolo- 
gers, and magicians. One Lilly, who 
was in the pay of parliament, always 
redicted victories over the royalists. 
his kind of imposition, like others, 
had its day; but even those who pa- 
tronised these adventurers, seon found 
it necessary to withdraw their con- 

fidence altogether. 


[To be continued] 
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Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
Thedark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flow’r is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Gray. 


Brigry Memoir of the Lirr of Joun 
Lowe, Author 4 “© Mary's 
Dream.” By the Rev. Wittiam 
Gittespie, Minister of Kelis 
Parish, in. Galloway. 

{From Cromek’s ‘‘ Remains of Nithsdale 

and Galloway Song.’’] 

AS no pathetic ballad was ever 
A more wees in this country 

than ‘ Mary's Dream,’ it is presumed 

that some account of its author, (who 
was a native of Galloway,) will not 
be considered an intrusion in the pre- 
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tion of the Rev. Mr. M‘Connochie 

(an old and early associate of Lowe’s,) 

transmitted from Virginia, which 

gives the unfortunate particulars of 
is death, 

If the public sympathize ia the 
interest felt by the Editor on i 
this excellent memoir, their approba- 
tion will give a value to the thanks 
which he here expresses to the gen- 
tleman by whom it was communi- 
cated. 

John Lowe, author of the pathetic 
and popular Ballad ‘ Mary’s Dream,” 
was born at Kenmore in Galloway, 
in the year 1750, His father was 
gardener to Mr. Gordon of Kenmore, 
son of that unfortunate nobleman 
who paid the forfeit of his life and 
titles for his adherence to the House 
of Stuart in 1715. Our was 
the eldest of a numerous family, and 
as the excellent institution of parish 
schools in Scotland affords, to the 
humblest of her sons, the opportunity 
of educating his children, so Lowe 
was early put to the parish school of 
Kells, where, under an assiduous and 
able teacher, he imbibed the rudi- 
ments of classical education. He dis- 
covered an early ambition of becoming 
a scholar, but, on leaving school, his 
father’s narrow circumstances did not 
enable him to assist his son in the 
further prosecution of his studies. 
At the age of fourteen he was bound 
as a weaver to a respectable and in- 
dustrious tradesman of the name of 
Heron, father of Robert Heron, au- 
thor of a History of Scotland, and of 
several elegant translations from the 
French language. He was impelled 
- ‘dire necessity,’ to follow an em- 
ployment so unsuitable to his genius, 
for, by the earnings of his labour, he 
soon afierwards put himself to school 
under one M‘Kay, then schoolmaster 
of the neighbouring parish of Carsp~ 


sent Collection. The authenticity of hairn, an eminent teacher of the lan- 


the memoir will not be doubted, 
when it is known that the gentleman 


who communicated it is minister of sessed a very just ear, sun 


the parish in which Lowe was born, 
and that his father was one of the 
poet's best friends, and most intimate 
Correspondents. The history of the 
latter on of his life, which he spent 
abroad, Mr. Gillespie collects trom 
notices furnished by his own corres- 
pondence, and from the communica- 


He employed his evenings 
music, as he pos- 
well, and 
played with considerable skill on the 
violin. These qualities, added to a 
happy temper, and an uncommon 
flow of animal spirits, made Lowe 
very acceptable wherever he went, 
nat gained him many friends who 
assisted him in his education, both 
with their money and their advice. 


guages. 
in teaching chure. 
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In these respects, he was eminently 
indebted to the minister of his native 
parish, a man as distinguished for the 
disinterested benovolence of his cha- 
racter, as for his sublime and un- 
affected piety, and his cheerful and 
amiable manner.* By these means 
Lowe was enabled to enter himself 
as a student in the University of 
Edinburgh in the year 1771. For 
this generosity of his friends he is 
accused of never having afterwards 
been sufficiently grateful, but while 
he ceased not to express, in the 
warmest manner, his obligations to 
his benefactors, his malignant fortune 
denied him the means of cancelling 
them. Even in his best days, pro- 
sperity smiled upon him, rather in 
hope, than in possession, and a de- 
pendant man, struggling with diffi- 
culties, is frequently obliged to pro- 
crastinate the day of payment, to 
make promises he is unable to fulfil, 
and to breathe wishes he has no power 
to realize.— 
* No post, no pelf, by servile means I 
sought, 
Nor e’er was rich a moment — but in 
thought.’ 
Lowe. 

In the most juvenile letters we 
trace the mind of the poet alive to 
every change of nature, and vicissitude 
of the seasons. ‘ We have had,’ 
(says he, in one of his earliest letters 
from college,) ‘a long and severe 
storm here, but now we have a very 
agreeable spring, the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the song 
of joy is already heard in our land. 
How sweet now to leave the noise 
of the busy world, and with frequent 
footsteps to gather health from the 
gale of the morning! To raise the 
soul to heaven with pious ardour, and 
hail the new-born day! To bask in 
the cheerful beams of the sun, the 
image of its great original! In short, 
we are like people transported in an 
instant, from the terrible icy shore of 
Zembla, where eternal tempests 
madden, and dreadful whirlwinds 
roar amid the frozen mountains,—to 
the banks of the Nile, where a lasting 
verdure clothes the fertile plains, 








* The late Rev. John Gillespie, 
Minister of Kells. 
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where wintry blasts, afd the storms 
of dark December, are never knowp 
Pardon a comparison so bold, but 
am enraptured with the “agreeable 
change, and 1 dare say you will be 
so also.’ 

On his return from college, he 
became tutor in the family of Mr, 
M‘Ghie, of Airds, an amiab country 
gentleman of small fortune, who' had 
several beautiful daughters. The 
house of Airds is _— situated 
on a rising ground embowered with 
trees, washed on one side by the Ken, 
and on the other by the Dee, which 
here unite in one river under the 
common name of Dee, though this 
is but a tributary stream. It isnot 
easy to conceive a situation more fa. . 
vuurable to the descriptive muse; and 
here, Lowe, who _had_, previously 
given some marks of a poetical vein, 
gave free scope to his genius, and 
composed many little pieces which 
he frequently. recited to his friends 
with great enthusiasm. Of these, it 
is to be regretted that few copies are 
now to be found, though there are 
some songs yet sung by the common 
people (in that district of Galloway 
called the Glenkens,) which still bear 
his name, At this period of life, 
when the mind delights more in de- 
scription than in sentiment, in pic- 
tures of nature than in those of man- 
ners, he composed a pretty long 
pastoral poem entitled ‘ a Morning 
Poem,’ which is still preserved entire 
in his own hand-writing, and, though 
written at a time when his taste was 
but imperfectly formed, is the off- 
spring of a lively imagination and of 
one who ‘ mused o'er nature with a 
poet’s eye..—He here, likewise, at- 
tempted to write a tragedy, the scenes 
of which he used to read to some of 
his companions, as he successively 
composed them ; but as this, the 
highest effort of human genius, was 
at that time, and perhaps at any time, 
above his reach, there is no cause to 
regret that no part of it is new tobe 
obtained. 

He used to inyoke his Muse from 
the top of a picturesque cliff, whieh 
rises suddenly over a thick wood on 
the banks of the Ken, and commands 
a varied, beautiful, and extensive 
view of the surrounding landscape. 
He erected for-himself a rural seaton 
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this spot, which is still called ‘Lowe's session at the University of Edin- 
gat, and planted it round with age’? burgh. Seeing, however, no prospect 
suckles, woodbines, and other wi d ofa living, and impatient of depend- 
shrubs and flowers. Here he recited ence, he resolved to try his fortune in 
aloud his -poetic effusions to the in- America, where he fondly hoped his 
visible inhabitants of the woods and talents would be more highly appre- 
the streams, and here likwise it was ciated, and where he indulge the 
he composed the well-known ballad play, ago ep of being better able 
which makes the story of his life to assist his aged mother and his other 
chiefly interesting to the public.* relations at home, for whom he ever 
expressed the warmest affection. In 
Near Ken’s fair bank, amid a verdant writing to one of his best friends, he 
wroed 3 says, * Think not my concealing fron} 
Beneath its grateful shade, at ease he lay, YOU M design of going abroad pro- 
And view’d the beauties of the rising day; Ceeded from any diffidence of your 
Whilst with mellifluous lays the groves friendship,—far otherwise.—But for 
did ring fear of alarming my poor mother: I 
He also join’d.’ know how$hocking it will be to her, 
Lowr’s Morninc. —_ but I hope to have it in my power to 
There was lost at sea, about this be of more serve to her there, than 
time, a gentleman of the name of I could be at home.’ In the same 
Miller, a surgeon, who had been en- letter, (dated 13 March, 1773,) he 
gaged to Mary, one of the young Says, ‘ | delivered a discourse this day 
ladies of Airds, an event which would in the hall with great approbation, 
Jong since have been forgotten but both from my professor and fellow- 
forthe tender song of ‘ Mary’s Dream,’ students. As it was the last I shall 
which has given to it immortality. ever perhaps deliver here, I resolved 
It is to be presumed, that our poet !t should be as good as it was in my 
was sensibly alive to the misfortunes power to make it.’ 
of a young lady whose sister had in- He embarked for the new world in 
spired him also with the tenderest the same year, being invited as tutor 
assion; and we regret to state that to the family of a brother of the great 
iis fidelity to the object of it, though Washington, a situation which sup- 
equally worthy of his admiration and plied some hopes to his ambition. 
his Muse, was but little consistent [He afterwards kept an academy for 
with the warmth of his feelings, and the education of young gentlemen in 
the earnestness of his professions. Fredericksburgh, Virginia, which suc- 
But perhaps, he excused himself with ceeded for awhile, as he himself 
the levity of Montaigne, that ‘love is states, ‘ beyond his most sanguine 
contrary to its own nature if it be not wishes,and to which students resorted 
violent, and that violence is contrary from a vast distance.’ It suffered 
to its own nature if it be constant.’ however some interruption by one of 
His views were now directed to the those winters of intense frost and 
church, and he had spent another deep snows which occur in America ; 
— which, having shut up the town from 
* In a letter, written seven years ay communication with the neigh- 
afterwards from America, to an early bouring country from which its pro- 
friend, he says—* The beautiful banks ductions were supplied, compelled 
of the river Rappehanock, where the him to discharge his boarders, and 
town in which I now reside is situated, for some time be was not able to 
with all their luxuriance and fra- collect them together again. ‘ Often,’ 
grance, have never to me had charms says he, ‘ have | heard Scotlandealled 
equal to smooth Ken, or murmuring a cold place in winter, but never did 
Dee.’ ‘'Thou wood of Airds! balmy I experience any thing equal to what 
retreat of peace, innocence, harmony, I felt here last winter (1784). My 
and love, with what raptures do I still thermometer was frequently supk 
reflectonthee! When were you there, entirely into the ball, and it was with 
and does my arbour still remain, or is much difficulty that a fire could then 
there now any vestige of my favourite be lighted even in the closest rooms. 
walk? , And when the ice broke away it was 


‘Hich on a rock his favorite arbour stood, 
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the most dreadful sight I ever beheld; 
houses, trees, vessels, &c, &c. all 
moving away together in one common 

in of ice on the river Rappehanock, 
which is close by this town, and the 
property destroyed is immense beyond 
description.” 

Sometime after this Lowe took 
orders in the chureh of England, the 
then fashionable religion of this part 
of the United States ; obtained a living 
in that church, and became eminently 
respectable for his talents, his learn- 
ing, and his sociable and pleasant 
manners. He appears to have been 
so much elated by his good fortune 
that im some of his letters home he 
flatters his imagination with the hopes 
of revisiting his native country in a 
diplomatic capacity." These were the 
golden days of Lowe, but an event 
teok place which clouded the me- 
ridian of his tife, and blasted his 
happiness for ever. 

wo years after he left the shores 
of Britain he addressed a poem, of 
considerable length, to her who was 
the object of his earliest affections, 
and who seemed still to possess the 
chief place in his heart.* In this 
pocm he thus breathes his passion— 
* My busy sprite, when balmy sleep de- 
seends, 
Flies o’er the deep, and visits all her 
friends ; 
Then, only then, Fsee my charming dame, 
Ak! must we only miect but in a dream! 
What hindered me when first thy fondest 
slave, ' 
My hand togive thee,—as my heart I gave ? 
Wedlock itself would need no grave di- 
vine 
‘To fix his stamp upon such love as mine; 
A love so pure, so tender, and so strong, 
Micht last for ages, could we live so long.’ 


And afterwards he adds— 


* Fair faces here I meet, and forms divine, 
Exsouch to shake ail constancy but mine.’ 


Bat notwithstanding the ardour of 
these professions his constancy was 
not so much proof, as he imagined, 
against the temptations to which it 
was exposed. He became enamoured 
of a beautifml Virginian Jady, and 
forget his first Jove on the banks of 








* This lady was, after the death of 
Mr. Lowe, married to a very respect- 
able country gentleman in her native 
county, and still lives. 

' 
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the Ken. The young lady, howeve 
refused to listen eo hig adlressey, pe 
he had even the mortification te jit. 
ness the fair object of his attachment 
bestowed on a more fortunate and 
deserving lover. It is singular, that 
the sister of this very lady became as 
fondly attached to our poet, as she 
herself had been indifferent to him 
and he allowed himself to be united 
to her merely, as he states ‘ from q 
sentiment of gratitude.’ But eve 
sa aga = dlanet hid its head at the 

our which made them one—she 
proved every thing bad,—and Lowe 
soon saw in his wife an abandoned 
woman, regardless of his happiness, 
and unfaithful even to his bed. Over- 
whelmed with shame, disappointment 
and sorrow, he had recourse to the 
miserable expedient of dissipating at 
the bottle, the cares and chagrins that 
preyed upon his heart. Habits of 
intemperance were thus formed, 
which, with their wretched attendants 
poverty and disease, soon sapped the 
vigour of a good constitution, and 
brought him tp an untimely grave in 
the forty-eighth year of his age.* 


A letter from Virginia, from an 
early acquaintance of Lowe's, gives 
the following particulars respectin 
his death—That, perceiving his enc 
drawing near, and wishing to die in 
peace, away from his own wretched 
walls, he mounted a sorry palfty and 
rode some distance to the P 
friend. So much was he debilitated 
that scarcely could he alight in the 
court and walk into the house. Af- 
terwards, however, he revived a little, 
and enjoyed some hours of that 
vivacity which was peculiar to him. 
But this was but the last faint gleams 
of a setting sun; for, on the third 
day after his arrival at the house of 
his friend, he breathed his last. He 
now lies buried near Fredericksburgh, 
Virginia, under the shade of two palm 
trees, but not a stone is there on 





* From the hasty manner th which 
I have been compelled to write this 
Memoir, I have not been able to fix 
the precise time of his death—but, 
from some circumstances, | am led to 
place it about 179%, which makes 
Lowe forty-eight years old when he 
dicd. 
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which to write ‘ Mary, weep no 

inore for me !” 
The abandoned woman, to whom 
he had been united, made no en- 
‘ries after Hier husband for more 
Se month afterwards, when she 
sent for his horse, which had been 
jously sold to defray the expenses 

of his funeral. 


Such was the tragical end of the 
author of ‘ Mary’s Dream,’ whose 
domestic misfortunes ‘ broke a heart 
already bruised,’ and terminated a life 
which was ear | of a red fate. 
As a t, he unquestionably pos- 
sessed hat vivida —" animi—ahat 
liveliness of the imagination,—that 
sensibility of the heart, which are the 
inseparable concomitants of poetical 
enius, or rather, which conspire to 
orm it. The few fragments which 
we have of his juvenile poems, im- 
perfect as they “are, and made stil] 
more so by the inaccurate memories 
of those from whom they have been 
chiefly obtained, show a mind capable 
of still greater efforts, and leave us to 
regret that he had not cultivated his 
ius by more mays exercise. 
Minch might have n expected 
from an imagination eorrected by 
maturity of judgment, a taste refined 
and polished by the perusal of the 
most finished models, made more 
rich and select by unremitted habits 
of composition. His ‘ Morning 
Poem,’ written at the age of twenty- 
two, contains some pretty stanzas, of 
which the following are no unfavour- 
able specimen :— 


‘ Hail! to the new born day and cheering 
light, 

What = beauties charm the ravish'd 
sight 

How sweet ‘with early steps, to yiew the 
fields, 

And taste the charms which grateful} 

_ Summer yields. 
With watchful eye, to tread the flowery 


road, 
And follow nature up to nature's God,-— 
On Ken, whose sweet meanders glide away, 
And add new beauties to the rising day ; 
With Dee, whose murmuring music fills 
the grove, 
Where sree Naijads sing their mutual 
love ;— 
The opening flowers along their borders 
ow, 
Andin their bosoms with fresh lustre glow ; 
Universat Mac. Vou. XV. 
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In every wood, the feather’d songsters 
raise 
Their cheerful notes, to sing their Maker’s 


raise. 
Aloft in air, the skylark wings his way, 
And thrills his notes in sweet melodious 


lay: 
The sooty blackbirds, scatter’d thro’ the 


groye, - 
Now a forth their mellow notes of 
love : 
The dark grey thrush, which in the joyfal 
Spring, . 
My slender pipe had often taught to sing, 
On yonder twig sends forth its tun 
voice, _ 
Bids hills beglad, and rising woods rejoice ; 
The spreadi om displays its golden 


hue 

And, nodding, bends beneath the pearly 
dew ; 

The snowy hawthorns, rising here and 


there, | 
With grateful fragrance fill the passing air: 
Amid their boughs, within each little nest, 
The tender passion glows from breast to 
breast.’ . 


The poem called ‘ Lowe's Lines,” 
though very defective in the execd- 
tion, and, in some of its sentiments, 
inconsistent both with each other and 
the passion which it breathes, has 
likewise some pathetic and beautiful 
lines, and manifests at once the ten- 
derness of the lover and the imagina- 
tion of the His letters are well 
written, and evince a correct 
manly understanding, and a warm 
and lent heart. But it wag 
his evil destiny to struggle with de- 
pendance, and that time was to be 
consumed in providing the necessary 
means of his subsistence, which, in 
happier circumstances, might have 
been employed in the ind ce of 
his genius, the cultivation of his taste, 
and in twining round his brow the 
wreath of immortality, 


It may not be uninteresting to state 
that he was very handsome in hi 
person. His figure was active, w 
proportioned, and rather above the 
middle size ;—his hair was of an au- 
burn hue, his eyes were blue and 
penetrating, his nose aquiline, and the 
whole expression of his countenance 
open and benevolent. These qualities, 
united to a fine voice, and lively and 
insinuating manners, him a 
favourite of the fair sex, and he might 
a a handsome independ- 
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ence by marriage if he could have 
‘brooked 4 union in which his heart 
had no share. He was, however, 
more susceptible than constant, and 
one act of infidelity was, by a retri- 
butive justice, sufficiently punished 
by the subsequent misfortunes of his 
life. His faults, like those of most 
men of acute sensibility, sprung out 
of the same soil with his genius ‘and 
his virtues. It was remarked of him, 
that. he always evinced that. manly 
independence of character, which. is 
the offspring of a superior mind, 
conscious of its powers; a quality he 
shewed even when aj boy at school, 
by a severe beating w he gave to 
a gentleman’s son who was older 
than himself, and to whom his schoal- 
fellows used to look up with defer- 
ence ;—and, surely, it becomes us to 
lean gently on those faults to which 
he was at last driven by that domestic 
infelicity which, to a delicate mind, 
is, of all evils, the most difficult to 
bear; and, while we blame bis errors, 
‘we cannot forbear to sympathize with 
his misfortunes. In short, his cha- 
racter, like that of all others, was of 
a mixed kind, but his good qualities 
far outweighed his defects. 


Kells Mansc, 29th June, 1810. W.G. 


Such. is the valuable account of 
Lowe, given by Mr. Gillespie. The 
Editor, will here shortly add what he 
was able himself ta discover respecting 
the ballad of ‘ Mary's Dream,’ among 
the antry ot Galloway. 

This ballad is extremely popular 
among them, but in a form materially 
different from the printed capy, long 
familiar to the public, which is en- 
tirely English. Their copy, if not 
.altogether Scotch, is strongly sprink- 
Jed with it.. But there is more than 
a mere difference of language ;—it 
extends to the imagery and scenery 
of the poem. Was this ballad origi- 
nally written in English by Lowe, 
and gradually converted by the country 
people into language and imagery 
more congenial to them? Or was 
Lowe himself the author of both 
copies; and if so, which is the ori- 

inal? This js.a curjous enquiry. Yet 
it is an enguiry which the Editor 
believes can lead but to one conclu. 
sion, He himself doesnot entertain 
a doubt that the Scotch copy is the 
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original; but as the other has also ; 

beauties: and has been long a faring 
of the public, it would ‘He charged 
upon him as presumption were he to 
exclude from this collection a ballad 
of such. celebrity. He is» induced 
therefore to insert here both the 
copies, that the public may award to 
which of them the preference is due, 


Mary’s Dream. 


The moon had climb’d the highest hill, 
Which rises o'er ‘the source of Dee, 
And from the eastern summit shed 
Her silver light on tow’r and tree: 
When Mary laid her down to sleep, 
Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea; 
When soft and low a voice was heard, 
Saying, Mary, weep no more for me. 
She from her pillow gently rais’d 
Her head to ask who there might be; 
She saw young Sandy shiv’ring stand, 
“ With yisage pale and hollow ee; 
*O Mary, dear, cold is my clay,” 
It lies beneath a stormy sea ; ‘ 
Far, far from thee I sleep in death ; 
So, Mary, weep no more for me. 
‘ Three stormy nights and stormy days, 
We toss’d upon the raging main; 
And long we strove our bark to save, 
But all our striving was‘in vain. 
E’en then, when horror chill’d my blood, 
My heart was fill’d with love for'thee; 
The storm is past, and I at rest ;'° ' 
So, Mary, weep no more for me. 


We soon shal] meet upon that shore, 
Where love is free from doubt ‘and care, 
And thou and I shall part no more !’ 
Loud crow’d the cock, the shadows fled, 
No more of Sandy could she see ; 
But soft the passing spirit said, 
‘Sweet Mary, weep no more for me” 


O maiden dear, thyself prepare, 


Ox_p way or * Mary’s Dream.’ 


The lovely moon had climbed the hill 
Where eagles big* aboon the Dee, 
And like the looks of a lovely dane, 
Brought joy to every bodies ee ; 

A’ but sweet Mary, deep in sleep, 
Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea ; 

A voice drapt saftly on her ear, 

$ Sweet Mary, weep nae mair for me" 


She lifted up her waukening een, 

To see from whence the voice might be, 
And there she saw her Sandy stand, ~ 
Pale bending on her his hollow ee! 

* © Mary, dear, lament nae mair, 

I'm in death’s thrawst below the sea ; 
Thy weeping makes me sad in bliss, ~ 
‘Sae, Mary, weep nae mair for me Y 


+ Thraws, throes. 
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‘The wind slept when we left the bay, 
But sooh it waked and raised the main, 
And Géd he bore us down the deep, 
Whostrave wi’ him but strave in vain! 
He stretched his arm, and took me up, 
Tho’ laith I was to gang but* thee, 

I look frae heaven aboon the storm, 

‘ Saey Mary, weep nae mair forme!’ 


‘fake off thae bride sheets frae thy bed, 
Which thou hast ‘faulded down for ine ; 
Unrdbe thee of thy earthly stobe— 

I'll meet Wi’ thee in Heaven hie.’ 

Three times the gray cock flapt his wing, 
To mark the morning lift her ee, 

And thrice the passing spirit said, 

‘ Sweet Mary, weep nae mair for me!’, 


On Exscurors and ApMINISTBA~ 
ors getting, the Errects of the 
ECEASED, and paying the Dears. 


Lerrer IT. 


LE is declared in Magna Charta, 
that, where a person dies indebted 
té the kitig, he shall be first satisfied, 
and the residue shall remain to the 
executors, to be applied according to 
the will of the deceased. If theré be 
not any thing owing, all the goods 
and chattels shall go to the use of 
the'dead person, saving to his widow 
and children their reasonable parts. 


This clause was a confirmation of disposed of an 


the common law of the land. When 
the creditors were all satisfied, the 
residue of the chattels was to be ap- 
plied'to charitable purposes; that is 
to say, for mending the highways, or 
for a certain number of masses. for 
the good of the-soul of the deceased, 
or towards the support of a religious 
society ; as all these acts were con- 
sidered as advantageous towards pro- 
moting the eternal happiness of the 
immortal part of the man. 

The constitutions and statutes in 
the early pet of our history consider 
such works of charity of great im- 
portance; and in the constitution of 
Othobon it is said, since the uncer- 
tainty of death often deprives men of 
the opportunity of making their last 
will, human piety acteth mercifully 
towards the deceased, by distributing 
their goods to pious uses ; so that they 
follow and help them, and propiti- 
ously intercede for them with the 
heavenly Judge; therefore we, by 
our approbation, confirming the pro- 


1 
* But, without. 
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vision heretofore made (as it is said) 
ig prelates of the kingdom of 


land, with the approbation of the 
ig and barons, concerning the goods 
of such as die intestate, do strictly , 
forbid prelates, and all others what- 
soever, to take or seize the goods of 
intestates, contrary to the preyisions. . 
as aforesaid. : 
As the king is to. be the first pails 
so, according to the old maxim, Nul- 
lum tempus occurrit regi, executors 
and administrators may be involved 
in great difficujties, without. any pos- 
sibility of premgptin them. There have, 
been cases in’ which persons have en-, 
tered into obligations to secure the . 
king against any fraud commiited , 
on the revenue by officers in the, 
receipt of duties, without sequaunting, ?, 
their executors; and when they an 
the, officers are dead, or discharged 
with a receipt in full, demands have ., 
been made upon executors for a de- . 
ficiency in the payment of seizures, 
long after the persons who made them 
were dead, and when the executors 
hgd parted with all the effects of the . 
deceased, and left without any means 
of obtaining the sum demanded of 
them, as the roperty has. all been 
iF Ipeak. 
By the ancient practice, prior to 
the Act of the thirty-first-of Edward ° 
the Third, Stat. 1. C. i 1. administra- 
tors had no property in the goods and 
chattels of the deceased, as executors , 
had ; nor. could they, like them, re- 
cover, debts till ‘the .passing of the 
aforesaid’Act, which says,—‘* In case 
a man ‘dies intestate, the person de- ; 
puted by the ordinary to administer 
to his goods and chattels: shall have . 
an action to demand, and recover, as 
executors have,-the debts due to the 
erson dying intestate, in the king’s . 
-ourt for to administer, and dispend for 
the soul of the dead, and shall answer, 
also in the king’s court to others to 
whom the dead person was holden , 
and bound, in the same. manner as.. 
executors shall answer; as they. shall 
be accountable unto the ordinary, as. . 
executots be in case of testament,.as., 
well in times passed as in times.to ; 
come,” 
In what Court Executors and Admi- 
nistrators may sue. 
An executor may sue another ex-. 
ecutor in the Ecclesiastical Court, 
2A 2 
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touch 
person 
corn 


ing his testator’s goods, If a 
evises or bequeaths goods, or 
owing to another, and 


the will of the testator, he may 
thé person who obstructs him for the 
legacy in the Spiritual Court. 

If a person takes from the executor 
or the administrator the goods of the 
deceased, they must have their action 
of trespass; and they must sue at 
common law for the Vee of the de- 
ceased, and not in the Ecclesiastical 
be th ‘ 

xecutors, represent. the son O 
the testator ; therefore tiie couse all 
join in suit against others, and in suit 

y others they must all be made de- 
fendants; for though the executors 
themselves must take notice, by the 
will how many there be, and must 
frame their suit accordingly, yet cre- 
ditors and strangers need not take 
notice of any more than do admi- 
nister, and execute the office of ex- 
ecutors. 

Co-executors being in law but one 
person, the act of one of them is the 
. act of all, and the possession of one 
of them is accounted the poareonon 
of all; or the Pa bong debts by 
one or to one of them is the payment 
of or toall of them; and the sale or 
gift of the testator’s. goods to one, is 

e sale or gift of all; and likewise a 
rélease before judgment of one of 
them, is a release of all. But it is 
not so with administrators, for they 
have but one authority given them b 
the ordinary over the goods; ‘wticts 
authority being given to many, is to 
be executed by all of them jointly. 

Regularly, one executor cannot sue 
another of his co-executors touching 
any. thing relating to his testator’s 
will, or that is within the power, 
interest, duty, or office of an ex- 
ecutor. But if the residue of the per- 
sonal estate, after debts and legacies, 
be devised to both executors, one of 
them may sue the other in the Spiri- 
tual Court for a moiety, for this is in 
the nature of a gift or a legacy to him; 
and he may bring trespass against the 
other executor, if he takes it out of 
his possession or detinue. In such 
cases. he may also have relief in 


re a testator appoints two ex- 
ecutors, and devises to them the 
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residue of his goods, chatt 
rsonal estate, ORer the pen Pa 


egacies are paid, and oe A the 
e 


executor is prevented from excutingfies, then the survivor 
su 


whole, h n devised 

©, when a person i all 
rest and residue of his goods, chattel 
and personal estate to two men, their 
executors and administrators, and one 
of them died, on a bill filed by hia 
executor against the surviving de. 
visee, it was held that the survivor 
should take the whole to his own use, 
and should not be a trustee: to: the 
moiety for the representative of the 
dead’ person ; and that they were to 
be considered as joint tenants, where 
survivorship takes place, as well in 
cases of chattels as in. cases, of in- 
heritance. 

What Debts.are to be first paid. 

If there be a debt due to the king, 
equity will order it to be paid out of 
the real estate, that, the other créditors 
may _ have satisfaction for their debts 
out of the B erisnas estate, If one 
dies indebted by mortgage and simple 
contract, and one of the simple con- 
tract creditors gets Judgment of assets, 
and the Paring app. sag how ole 
to pay o e mortgage, the simple 
pel <A creditors shall stand in the 
place of the mortgagee. for as much, 
as he has received out of the personal. 
estate, and all- the simple contract 
creditors shall come in equally with 
the creditor that hath judgment. ; 

Generally, when the debts are in 
equal d , the executor may give 
the preference to which he will, 
But in this case Chancery will some- 
times interpose, because this power 
= | prove an inlet to frand. . 

n executor may allow. unto him- 
self his own. debt, in prejudice. of 
other debts of equal degree, provided 
that he has made an_ inventory, and. 
be not an executor in his own wrong; 
neither will the Court of Chance 
take from him the preference wh 
the law has given him. 

If the debts of one person: be, 
payable at a future day, and another 
at adlay which is passed, the executor, 
cannot pre such Sater debt, ay 
pay, it re the day of payment, 
este, and leaye the other unpaid, 
But after the day happens he may, 
prefer either, unless a suit should be. 
preferred before the day. 
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Among: executors themselves, or 


‘oint administrators, one. executor or- 
administrator may mot prefer his own 
debt before the debts of another ex- 
ecutor or administrator being in equal 

scree. By, the Statute of the 80th 
oes Il. ©. 3, the forfeiture for 
not burying im woollen shal) be paid 
out of the estate of the person de- 
ceased, before any statute, jedement, 
debt, legacy, or any other duty what- 


ever. 

Next, the funeral expences shall be 
paid, though, in strictness, no funeral 
expences. are allowable against a cre- 
ditor, excepting the cotln, ringin 
the bell, the parson, the clerk, an 
the sexton’s. fees; but not for pall or 
ornaments, 

By. the Statute of the 17th, Geo, 2. 
C, 38, if any overseer of the poor 
shall die, his executor or administrator 
shall, within. forty, days after his de- 
cease, pay out of his assets all money 
remaining due which he received by 
virtue of: his office, before any of his 
other debts. are. paid, Debts upon 
record, the. executor ought to take 
notice of at his peril. Debts upon 
bond, or other obligations, sealed by 
the testator, are considered as: spe- 
cialties, and payable before common 
debts; also.rent- unpaid by the testa- 
tor. is. equal, to a, debt: by specialty. 
The executor can no more wage his 
law a such * debt, than he can 
to a debt. by specialty, 

Debts by sumple,contract are ,post- 
poned,to all others, being debts of an 
inferior. nature; yet. the executor is 
bound, as, far. ashe hath assets to. pay 
them, as.much, as any, other debt; 
and. therefore a simple contract cre- 
ditor need. not alledge that the ex- 
ecutor had assets to satisfy debts of a 
superior nature, and his also; but, if 
the executor. had only. assets to satisfy 
such superior debts, he must plead it. 

By the Statute of. the 29th Ch. LI. 
C. 3, no action shall be brought 
whereby to charge any executor or 
administrator upop any special ger 
mise to answer damages out of his 
own estate, unless the agreement upon 
which such an action shall be brought, 
or some memorandum or note thereof, 
shall be ia writing, and signed by the 
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An executor shall not be forced to 
pay legacies until the Jegatees shall 
give bond to refund in proportion, or 
ame P pore et the —— of 

ebts, if any. shail appear a 

Debts ms to be paid re we lega- 
cies; and, if the Ecclesiastical Court 
wa a me ~~ — “ pay a 

acy before ys stator's. 
Fh ome eprobibitiar wil] lie. 

When we consider how deficient 
the generality of: executors and admi- 
niseaiors must bats and the eo 
whic uently arise ia barging 
the datien of: their office, we must 
acknowledge that, in many cases, they 


_will require some little information 


to do what is legal and right, and to 
keep out of the trammels.of the law. 
if any of the foregoing hints should: 
serve as a guide te a few of the 
readers of your Magazine, they will: 
answer the design.of the writer; for 
his only view in offering them. is, to 
be useful to others and to amuse 
himself, : 





The Kine and the Count. 
A S the King of Salmatia was 
riding upon the banks of the 
Bosphorus, in search of an ite 
for his breakfast, he discovered Draco 
the peasant slumbering beside a beau- 
tiful Asarabacca. As it is nothi 
——— - see rr po 
this count ing on t » itis 
probable be ajesty would not have 
Intermitted: his career had not his 
attention been arrested by the singular 
circumstance of Draco’s two bandy 
legs. I foresee that critics and: - 
marians, especially. those which fu- 
turity shall bring forth, may agitate 
the question, whether in strictness 
two bandy legs be not two singular 
circumstances; but for my own part 
I am a plain spoken. man, jealous of 
all controversy and ambitious only to 
be understood: After all it may 
throw light upon the matter, to sub- 
join that the oddity of the incident 
did not so much belong to’ the un- 
shapeliness of the man’s legs, as to 
their being the first pair of the kind 
the royal eyes had ever beheld. 


The king posse a competent: 
party to. be charged therewith, or share of curiosity, for he 


was son 


some other — thereunte by him of a woman, spurred his horse to- 


lawfully authorized, 


wards the stranger, and yielding him 


\ 
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half a dozen palpable lashes, to rouze 
him from his torpidity, wished him 
with great courtesy the compliments 
of the morning. The countryman 
returned the civility ; but with a voice 
so inward and imperceptible, the 
king was compelled to desire his 
nearer approach, Nay, said the first, 
if our distance from each other de- 
prives you of the gratification of m 
discourse, it is surely you, and not ‘a 
who am to advance; for my own 
part, I am by no.means anxious about 
the matter, and am perfectly con- 
tented with my present position. 
His Majesty was one of the best na- 
tured fellows that ever breathed, and as 
he could not deny the justness of the 
countryman’s arguments, he shewed, 
by immediately dismounting, the 
alacrity with which he acquiesced in 
whatever was reasonable. Sit down 
said the peasant, striking the palm of 
his hand upon the ground, sit you 
down man. Now it happened that 
the King of Salmatia had that morn- 
ing dressed himself in a spick and 
span new pair of lilac coloured satin 
breeches; and as he dreaded the 
queen's anger, should he return with 
them corrapted. by imequalities or 
discolourations, he felt some solicitude 
about the probable humidity of the 
grass, yet being at the same time 
equally desirous to conceal from his 
attendants, that he who governed 
Salngatia was in his turn ruled by a 
woman with ove eye, and that none 
of the most translucent, he looked 
piteously around him for a dry mole- 
ill or a sand bank. Tothis kingdom 


Providence has been pleased to deny 


both molebills and sand-banks ;_ it 
appears a hard case that so small a 

ortion of. the world should be de- 
arred blessings which every other 
part enjoys, and that the kings of 
Salmatia should be the only kings 
who have not the power to seat them- 
selves on molehills. To sum up the 
whole, such a deficiency were vex- 
atious to all kings, because kings are 
usually fond of elevations. It was 
more vexatious to the kings of Sal- 
matia, than to any other kings, that 
country being subject to excessive 
falls of dew; but it was vexatious to 
Ferdinand the Second, King of Sal- 
matia, more than to all other kings of 
Salmatia, becayse tho’ he was mightily 
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(Mav 
disdainful of obligation, he was tom. 
pelled, in his present difficulty, to” 
borrow the Earl of Sicily’s pocket 
handkerchief. 

The Earl, proud of the application, 
was beginning to make a very fine ’ 
speech; but the king wishing to Keep 
his dignity in the shade, that the 
ery > might not be embarfassed in ° 

is discourse, or altogethér silenced 
by his awe of sovereignty, in- 
terrupted the Earl with a world of ’ 
nods and winks; all his efforts how. 
ever were ineffectual, for the Ear}! 
was of that class of men whose vanity ' 
supersedes every other consideration; 
he was therefore bent on publishing 
his intimacy with greatness, and ac- ' 
cordingly persisted in presenting ‘the 
handkerchief with a Yow bow, anda 
«© your Majesty does me too much 
honour.”—The Lord deliver me, ex- 
claimed the peasant, sure I am not 
conversing with Ferdinand the great 
King of Salmatia, Vice-gerent of 
Heaven, Lord of the Elements, and 
Knight of the Golden Gridiron. If, 
said the king, I arose this’ morning 
what I went to bed last ‘night, you 
certainly are; then this is the most 
fortunate adventure, said-the other, ' 
that ever befel Draco the shepherd, 
perhaps your Majesty is not aware 
that r have long been’ desirous of 
speaking with you, and now ‘that I 
have met you have much to say. 
Certainly not, answered the king; 
pray, if it be not too bold, may 1 
enquire? Why no, not just now, 
what I would report is for your private 
ear, if your Majesty were to dismiss _ 
these animals, for men they cannot 
be, since they have all feathers; Oh, 
oh, said the king, so -you have ‘read 
Aristotle? A little, answered the ’ 
shepherd, taking a pinch of snuff. 
The king observing that his noblemen 
all began to putt out their cheeks 
with scorn, gave them a nod of dis-_ 
missal; with feigned alacrity they 
obeyed: but the Earl of Scicily was 
observed to thrust his tongue out of 
his mouth, a deportment which, con- 
sidering his oath of allegiance, was 
extremely unbecoming. , 

When Draco found himself face to 
face with a king, his heart, instead of 
sinking under that infirmity and terror 
with which royalty is apt to over- 
whelm the mean, extended with 
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importance and conscious worth ; so 
gathering up his breeches with both 
hands, he vaulted from the earth and 
addressed the king in these words :— 
I much fear that your majesty is un- 
used to the language of sincerity and 
rath. Iam not of the number of 
those who rail at kings and courts as 
necessarily, invariably, and, what is 
yet worse, bony 24 corrupt; but I 
am satisfied how difficult it is for one 
who, from his earliest. boyhood, has 
seen all things through the represen- 
tations of cthers, distorted and dis- 
coloured by partiality, prejudice, and 
design, to reach the arm of vengeance 
to the wicked, to succour the miser- 
able, and reward the meritorious. 
for example, your majesty, no doubt, 
believes the Ear} of Sicily to be loved 
and adinired by your subjects, whilst 
it is lamentably certain that he is an 
object of universal execration for his 
cupidity, avarice, and oppression ; 
yet this is the man you have been 
a gga to enrich, to dignify with 
ank, and to honor with friendship. 
Iam conveying to your majesty the 
sentiments of the public: I have no 
‘peculiar or individual complaint 
ainst this nobleman; I am below 

the reach of his malignity, I am poor, 
and, thank heaven, I am unmarried. 
The King of Salmatia detested long 
speeches ; there was nothing unrea- 
sonable in Draco’s discourse, examined 
from the beginning to the peroration, 
nay, his majesty could not but admire 
his eloquence and reverence his can- 
dour: yet, after all, the king hated 
long speeches; he knew not how it 
happened, but protracted attention 
always lulled him to repose: it was 
strange, but’ it’ was his way. He 
therefore interrupted the rustic :—say 
no more, said he, I haye already in- 
haled an affection for you ; such in- 
genuousness as thine has been to this 
period, as you rightly guessed, a 
stranger to my ears; its novelty, and 
moreover its estimableness, delighted 
me. I am resolved then, however 
the queen may consider it, that you 
shall accompany me to the palace. 
I shall be the first king who has dared 
0 choose a friend for himself. We 
will live together in the strictest cor- 
diality ; we will unbosom ourselves 
one to the other; you shall relieye 
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ry of ynling: and, 
God willing, I shall henceforth, con- 
tinued the king, be as happy as a 
prince. 
_ Draco prepared tq fallow his ma- 
jJesty, but with a countenance of more 
composure than might have been fore- 
spoken under such a change of for- 
tune. True joy is, in fact, a very 
serious affair; nor would I exchange 
a pippin for that man’s heart and un~- 
derstanding who, on rising ipto un- 
looked-for eminence, vents nothing 
but boisterous and unchecked exul- 
tation. Draeo was half stupified with 
amaze; and even when his faculties 
returned, instead of anticipating with 
rapture the smiles and sunshine that 
awaited him, he could not avoid pon- 
dering the dangers of elevation and 
the envy of the great. Besides, what 
was to assure him of proving agree- 
able to the queen, a woman whom 
rumour mentioned as insufferably 
capricious; a beggar in knowledge, 
yet vain of her intellectual acquisi- 
tions ; bloated with the transcendency 
of rank, and oppressing all below her 
with supercilious contempt. In coun- 
terpoise of these objections, he felt 
little disposed to resign the bounty of 
fortune; he knéw that peasants did 
not daily acquire kings for their allies; 
and notwithstanding his dread of con- 
tiguous grandeur, he could not deny 
that to be first lord of the treasury, 
or prime minister, were a snug little 
birth enough: he made, therefore, a 
bold effort, and generously resolved 
- accept whatever should be offered 

im. 

Having reached the palace, the king 
assembled his court, and forcing ho- 
nest Draco on his knees (for they 
create counts in Salmatia as knights 
in England), he gave him a sensible 
slap, with the flat part of his sword, 
upon the shoulder, and desired him 
to rise up Count —— Count, inter- 
rupted the officers, Count what ?— 
The king considered a moment, and 
then added, rise up Count Legs. As 
nothing could be more serious than 
his majesty’s demeanor, he was so sur- 
prised and angered to find the whole 
court under the influence of mirth, 
that he ordered the Duke of Hecla, 
Count Rhodes, the Earl of. Sicily, 
and Lord Paphos, into immediate con- 


me from the slaves 
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finement. Whereupon great dispute a- 


rose and murmurings as tothe right of duty the Care 


cedency ; the Duke of Hecla swore 

y all that was beautiful, that he would 
be-second to no man ; and bloodshed 
and insurrections and revolutions 
might have ensued, had not the new- 

e count, deemi 4 a meter 
unity to ingratiate himself wit 
eae nebtes” tategeedied with the kin 
for their remission. This obtained, 
they threw themselves at their bene- 
factor’s feet, and after shedding what 
tears they could spare, left the court 
in seareh of revelry and good humour ; 
the Duke of Hecla and Lord Paphos 
played at beap-frog, whilst the Earl 
of Sicily and Count Rhodes divided 
the evening between eye-spy-eye and 
canter the devid to Highgate. 

The philosophers of all ages have 
sought to arm us against the dange- 
rous consequences of unexpected for- 
tune, and they have demonstrated its 
power to corrupt the heart by the 
production of examples out of every 
elass of society. From these it has 
been most frequently observed, that 
the favowred: mortal’s licentiousness 
and immoderation have been more 
@xcessive im prosperity, the morte pro- 
mising were his modesty, self-denial, 

cantentment in adversity. These 
‘truths are indeed trite, and may be, 
consequently, sneered at by those who 


that this very triteness is the An 


best wae of their excellence; and 
that, had they been less known, the 
had, in all probability, been less wort 
Knowing. J am willing, jast now, to 
recal them, because virtue being ex- 
alted in proportion to its difficulty of 
attainment, I would ee you for 
that liberality of applause which the 
temperate forbearance of Count Leggs 
snecess and power, when contrast- 
ed with the conduct of others under 
Similar temptations, so eminently 
deserves. tever his enemies may 
spread abroad to his disadvantage, he 
was assuredly a great man. He had 
fo thought, no wish, no expectancy, 
that, because he was the king’s friend 
and confident, he was henceforward 
entitled to eat the bread of indolence 
and dissipation : he had been habitu- 
ated to labour, and in lien of consider- 
img himself absolved: from all exerci- 
tation} he felt that his difference of 
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situation, by imposing as part of his 
that others performed 
their’s, had dilated rather than cir. 
cumscribed his obligations, 

His first task was to visit the secra. 
tary at war: he found him cap, 
watching the circumgyrations of his 
kitten ; and though the day was w 
the wane, his lordship had but that 
moment me himself to breakfast, 
This, thought the count, is one of thos 
noblemen whom readiness of appre. 
hension enables to transact business 
whilst duller souls are puzzling them- 
selves about the means. Pray, my 
Jord, said he, how looks the continent 
just now ?—Really, count, answered 

is lordship, thrusting a slice of muf- 
fin into his mouth, really I am the 
worst petson in the universe to apply 
to on a subject of this hature. Surely 
my lord, you banter ; do I not addyess 
myself to his majesty’s secretary a 
war ?>—Ay, that’s very trule ds fou say; 
here take a slice of muffin, take 
middle bit man: yes, yes, I am so 
how you remind mie of it; but | 
only overlook, the weight of the miat- 
ter I leave to my under seécfetary, 
And pray who is your ety: un- 
der secr ?—Sir Gabriel Gibbs, the 
Englishman, a gentleman, let me tell 
you, who has not his equal in games 
of chance: what do you think he did 
the other day, he was going——— 
dso am I said the count, making 
a low bow. 

The count was in no way surprised 
ha a4 Gabriel as ap gr er care- 
less, and ignorant, as his superior; 
though, however, they were both 
equally idle, their tastes were widely 
varied: whilst my Lord Tyr w 
humbly content to amuse’ himse 
with tes revolutions of his cat, the 
baronet's ambitious soul aspired even 
to literary reputation ; he was at that 
moment applying his last hand to an 
epigram on a headless pin : nor would 
be condescend to notice his visitant, 
tilt he had presented his verses and 
demanded, by I had almost. said, 
taken by assault the count’s opinion. 
Of all sciences, Count Leggs was least 
learned in that of epigrams ; neverthe- 
less, as it did not carry him far below 
the surface to discern that nothing 
could be excellent which had no 
meaning, he ventured to hint that, 
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had they been more intimately ac- 
quainte with themselves, the poem 
and the pin might have been better 
friends ; since, if the pin had no head, 
the poem had no point. Very good, 
said the baronet, that’s very good: 
and now you mention point, I'll tell 
you a devilish good thing of that kind. 
] was once in company with my Lord 
Antioch and the young Ear! of Delta, 
when a dissertation upon wit havin 
been proposed, his lordship invaad 
his eyes significantly on me, and 
objected that the subject should be 
such as we all understood. True, re- 
turned I without the smallest hesi- 
tation, let us have compassion on the 
earl. The smartness of this reply 
was thought peculiarly happy at the 
time; though, continued Sir Gabriel, 
observing with an air of ridiculous 
disappointment the count’s gravity, 
I fear it degenerates in relation. © 

The count was delighted with this 
trifler; but, as he could not loose 
sight of the wholesome purpose of 
his visit, he introduced the subject by 
errs what were the hours Sir 
Gabriel devoted to his duty? My 
duty !—Yes, your duty as under secre- 
tary to Lord Tyr. True, very true; 
why, between you and me, I do all 
my duties, except those which matri- 
mony entails, ky proxy; my friend 
Taurus is a mighty good sort of cha- 
racter, and indeed, if politeness did 
not restrain me from leaving you, 
T was about to visit him. Iam sorry, 
answered the count, opening the door, 
that, your politeness Should restrain 
you; because I] assure you, from the 

ottom of my heart, that mine has no 
such influence over me. 

In Mr. Taurus the count discovered 
not only a mighty good sort of cha- 
racter, but a man of indefatigable ap- 
plication and scrupulous emeite, 
sober, skilful, civil, and apprehensive ; 
shocked that he should be labouring 
to pamper the ease and insdlence of 
titled worthlessness. Thecount swore, 
by the meanderings of his legs, that 
niatters should continue on this foot- 
This -was a fortunate 
oath for Mr. Taurus, since the count’s 
swearing by the crodkedness of his 
limbs was nothing more or less than 
a mode he had of expressing that a 
thing was to be done immediately. 
It was the greatest ornament of the 
UniversaL Mag. Vou. XV. 
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count’s character, that when he held 
a generous act in contemplation, he 
considered every moment that delay- 
ed its execution as wicked; he went 
therefore immediately to the king, 
and though he found his majesty 
eafnestly engaged at push-pin with 
the Archbishop of Saint Chio, he 
made no bones of bursting in upon 
their game. In vain did the king en- 
treat his forbearance; in vain did he 
demonstrate that, from the triangular 
relation of the two pins, the next 
ush must‘inevitably decide the come 
at; nothing could hush the count. 
Sire, said he, I have just left your 
secretary at war.—Lord Tyr? No, 
sire, Mr. Taurus.—What mean you ? 
Simply this, that Lord Tyr employs 
Sir Gabriel Gibbs, who busys Me. 
Somebody, who occupies Mr. Any- 
body, who exercises Mr. Everybody, 
who uses Mr. Nobody, who engages 
Mr. Taurus to transact your majesty’s 
affairs. Upon hearing this detail, the 
king shook his head; the count shook 
his; and, as there is something 
inveterately epidemic and contagious 
in the shaking of heads, the arche 
bishop's began to vibrate immediately, 
The count saw that, however prege 
nant with wisdom this mode of rea- 
soning might be, it would ultimately 
Sage gag ured i Sire, said 
1e, what is to be done? Whatever 
is best, replied the king, lusting after 
his play. The count grew vexed at 
such indifference : Suppose, said he, 
I order the queen to stand on her head 
before the. whole court?—If you 
please, answered his majesty, looking 
anxiously at the pins Had there been 
any precedent for such a procedure, 
I verily believe the count would have 
taken the king by the nose. Sire, 
said he, your replies are altogether 
illogical and impertinent.— Imperti- 
nent! returned the king. ‘That is 
irrelative, explained the count. The 
archbishop, laughing heartily at this 
guid pro que, gave the pins an irre- 
sistible impulse with his thumb, and 
won the game. 

The king’s comprehension now 
began to clear up, ‘Count, said he, 
I fear you will find too nuch of the 
business of the state regulated after 
this fashion; were it not better policy, 
think you, to preserve silence til] you 
have ee deeper.—By no means, 
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answered the count ; never procrasti- 
nate that good that is attainable for 
that which may be: al! delay is weak, 
but that of justice sinful; those ills 
which you have the power to soothe, 
and do not, you exasperate. I am 
convinced, said the king, and imme- 
diately appointed Mr. ‘Taurus, secre- 
tary at war. 

When Lord Tyr and Sir Gabriel 
heard of the transjocation that had 
taken place, they swore and rolled 
their eyes about most terribly; nay, 
his lordsnip went so far as to stigma- 
tise the count with the name of 
bandy-legs. Asthis, by the way, was 
the first time his lordship was ever 
guilty of telling the truth, it is not out 
of place to remark, how well qualified 
misfortune is to beget sincerity. 

The king was not of that order of 
beings we denominate sages, yet he 
was very well; he spoke French, and 
with the assistance of a dictionary, 
could translate a line from Ovid, or 
NumaPompilias, off hand ; but what- 
everh is deficiencies or acquirements, 
it is allowed on all hands, that he bo- 
somed a good heart; he did not inva- 
riably distinguish what was right, but 
the moment justice was expounded 
to him he grew anxious for its execu- 
tion ; upon the whole, as the king of 
Salmatia was a well-meaning sort of 
man, anxious, if not active, for the 
well-being of his subjects, he de- 
served his portion of human bliss, 
But alas! you remember his majesty 
was married. I would not insinuate 
that misery is necessarily consequen- 
tial npon marriage, but assuredly 
that divine state should be entered 
with the steadiest guardedness and 
circumspection. All Salmatia, on the 
contrary, confessed that the king’s 
proceedings had been quite the re- 
verse of all caution or foresight; 
that he had committed himself rash- 
ly ; that his judgment was young and 
immature; that his chin was scarce 
yrazorable; and that his whiskers, 
though they promised much, had as 
yet performed but little. His minis- 
ters precautioned him of his danger, 
yet he was deaf toall, save the ilu- 
sions and phantasies of love ; the san- 
guine are ever disappointed. Before 
the honey-moon bad died, his majesty’s 
comforts began to totter, the green 
betrayeda villainous contumacity‘of 


disposition, a radical affection for her 
own opinions, and a predetermina- 
tion against all obedience. As her 
carriage before the union had been 
prophetic of all that was moderate 
and obliging, every sage in the kings 
dom was consulted upon the origin 
of this unexpected change; some at. 
tributed it to the ill-timed perihelium 
of acertain planet, some to the incor. 
rigible peccancy of the queen’s heart, 
and others to a ceaseless irritation of 
the uvula. The uvula is a round 
spungeous body, suspended from the 
palate near the foramina of the nos. 
trils over the glottis and—but perhaps 
you are content. 

It is reported, that the king being 
distractedly fond of a rubber, though 
he would never be enticed to play 
for more than sixpenny points, he 
and the queen were in the custom, as 
regularly as the clock struck eight, of 
sitting down to oppose the marquis 
and marchioness of Po. Now the 
queen, actuated by this vile principle 
of obstinacy and self-will, persisted in 
playing the cards according to het 
own conception of the game. It un- 
fortunately happened, that ber con- 
ception was but a very indifferent 
one; for example, though she had 
ace, king, queen, and knave of 
trumps, she would, in defiance of all 
rectitude, play off a small one; she 
would lead her kings before the aces 
were disposed of; never would 
finesse with queen ace, though she was 
aware that the king lay to her right 
hand; and lastly, she had a most in- 
tolerable fancy for trumping her part- 
ner’s tricks. ‘The king told ber every 
night that it was wrong, but she never 
could be brought to comprehend how, 
She was certain that; though it might 
not invariably prosper, it was judici- 
ous at the longrun. It aggravated 
and imbittered matters still more, 
that whenever the king twitted her 
majesty with these digressions from 
sound policy, how mildly soever he 
expressed himself, she was sure to 
spur him into intemperance, by bring- 
ing forward a number of threadbare 


observations pon the subject of 


anger, such as, that it was a short 
madness, that it must either be ruled 
or rule, that it might glance in the 
breast of a wise man, but would rest 


ouly in the bosom of fools, that your 
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cold genius was ever the most irasci- gate, they generate satiety rather than 
ble, and that to be angry was to be a affection; and instead of being recog- 
blockhead, but to divulge your anger nised as favours are received only as 
was to be doubly such. It was ob- dues. I think, if you were to absent 
servable, that upon these occasions yourself for a time, you would find 
the marchioness always wondered your account in it; it might revive the 
how the king could belrave so whilst 5 sy aly love, for separation, while it 
the marquis considered the queen asa divides,cements. Besides, I have long 
saucy baggage, who far better de- enjoined you to observe mankind thro’ 
served a drub rt oye adiadem; nay, your own eyes, hitherto you have 
it is whispered that he used to double beheld themronly through the medium 
his fist under the table; both, how- of travellers, ambassadors, and pleni- 
ever, had discretion to preserve an potentiaries. A secret expedition will 
inviolate taciturnity before their ma- open to us an exhaustless field of de- 
jesties, but the marchioness, such is light and information, What says 
the malignity of women, would re- your majesty. I will go, answered 
turn next morning to the palace, and the king, this minute ; so saying, he 
cocker the queen up to put salt in the ran up stairs, drew on his buckskin 
marriage bed. - breeches, consigned upwards of ten 

Though the queen was monocular, guineas to his purse, and returned 
gaptoothed, and of this churlish con- breathless wiih impatience. 
stitution, the king permitted not his I am glad, said the count, to be- 
affection for her todiminish. Amidst hold your majesty so full of joy. I 
all his vexation he comforted himself am as pleased, returned the king of 
by the consideration, that when a Salmatia, as punch, 
man has not that which he likes, he Momus. 
must like that which he has, and if it [To be continued. | 
must be owned that he pillaged the 
idea from Marmontel, it certainly did 
not afford him the less consolation on 
that account. He found too, an in- 
estimable friend in the count; from Sir, 
his counsels he always gathered emol- E Pig: much pleased with what 
lients for his afflictions; reflect, the A. you inserted in your Magazine 
count would say, that your wife isbut last June, respecting Mr. Wyvil’s 
a woman; nay, his majesty would Christian's petition, and also with 
return, you forget she is aqueen, and what you observe in that of last Oc- 
she is my queen ; certainly she might tober, in your review of the Analysis 
be uncontaminated by those infirmi- of the Politics of England and France, 
ties which debase the humblest of her which observes, that England is into- 
sex. My good sire, replied the lerant in her internal policy, and op- 
count, women, in whatever rank, are presses the nations with whom she 
still but women ; estimate the whole unites, in not leaving them the free 
gender at a guinea, and you estimate exercise of their religion; whereas 
them twenty shillings beyond their in France, and all the powers allied 
value. Surely, said the king, they with them, toleration is entire and 
are worth more than a pound? Not absolute. Civil authority has no 
a jot, returned the count; weigh right torestrain the conscience. This 
their pride, and envy, and malignity, is the principle of the French mo- 
and coquetry, and disobedience, aiid narchy; and, as Bishop Horne justly 
artifice, and wantonuess, and love of observes,when erroneous and noxious 
liquor. But, objected the king, are tenets are diffused, all men should 
not men alike guilty of these grace- embrace some opportunity to_bear 
less desoedations. I allow, said the their testimony against them, With 
count, that they are bad, but they are this view I have sent you the follow- 
best. ing extracts, taken from various ay- 

Tell me, then, my good count, thors, respecting civil and religions li- 
ow 1 am to purify this naughty berty, hoping, by your means, they 
queen of mine; withhold those peace may be Jaid before the public, in order 
ollerings of which you are so profli- to promote a reformation, 
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I begin with the Assembly of Di- 
vines in their Confession ot Faith— 
P. 14. An Ordinance of Parliament, 
dated June 12, 1643, declares, 
** Whereas the present church go- 
vernment, by archbishops and other 
ecclesiastical officers depending upon 
the hierarchy, is evil, and justly often- 
sive and burdensome to the kingdom, 
a great impediment to reformation 
and growth of religion, and very pre- 
judicial to the state and government 
of this kingdom, and therefore they 
are resolved that the same shall be 
taken away. P. 123. An oath can- 
not oblige to sin. P. 138. There is 
no other head of the Church but the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Robinson’s Syllabus, the 5th edi- 
tion. In the title page Bishop Burnet 
observes, ** Whatever charity or mo- 
deration we may owe to men’s per- 
sons, we owe none at all to their 
errors, and to that frame which is 
byilt and supported by them.” P. 17. 
in the preface. ‘* It is impossible to 
deny the wickedness of the nation, 
for we are daily told, that the present 
calamitous war, the ruin of trade, the 
increase of taxes, the many, very 
many ills under which we groan, are 
all punishments of our sins; hence 
general fasts, and in every pulpit ca- 
talogues of crimes to be repented of. 
National wickedness must have a 
cause, and there must be great fault 
somewhere. I ventured to suppose 
that this fault lay not in the clergy, 
but in the constitution of that church 
which they are retained to support. 
P. 11. The subject of this book i.e. 
the syllabus) is the constitution of a 
Christian Church. It is affirmed 
Christ is the head, believers the mem- 
bers, scripture bishops and deacons 
the only officers. Scripture the law, 
and pure and undefiled religion the 
sole object of this community. And 
can this subject be offensive to any 
disinterested man ? 

Dr. Witherspoon’s sermon, preach- 
ed at the apening of a synod in Scot- 
Jand, ‘Oct. 9, 1750, vol. 1, p.171, 
speaking of ministers subscribing to 
articles they do not believe, he says, 
“* This is so direct a violation of sin- 

cerity, thaf it is astonishing to think 
how men can set their minds at case 
in-the prospect, or keep them in 
peace after the deliberate cormmmission 
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of it. The very excuses and evasion; 
that are oftered in defence of it, ate g 
disgrace to reason, as well as a scan. 
dak to religion. What success can be 
expected from that man’s ministry, 
who begins it with an act of such 


complicated guilt? How can he re. 
prove others for sin while himself js 
chargeable with direct, premeditated, 
and perpetual persury.’ 

Thornton Abbey, vol. 2, p. 169, 
«* I cannot contemplate religions 
establishments without horror, Chris. 
tianity could never have been so cor. 
rupted had it not been for the bloody 
alhance between church -and state, 
P. 173. Genuine christianity must 
not be expected to flourish ina na- 
tional church. It is no wonder that 
an established clergy should generally 
consist of worldly-minded men, whose 
grand enquiry is, what may be gained 
by religion is this world, and not how 
they and their hearers may be saved 
in the world to come. P. 210. The 
English clergy subscribe articles 
which they do not pretend to believe, 
and many of them repeat every week 
prayers which, in their opinion, are 
BLASPHEMY. 

Bicheno’s Fast Sermon, preached 
1810. On the consequences of un- 
JUST WAR, p. 60, in a note. “In 
this empire, at the present moment, 
unlimited toleration is a duty which 
is not only recommended by the ge- 
nius, and enjoined’by the precepts of 
our benevatent religion, but that 
which political expedience requires us 
to exercise. Policy comes to the aid 
of religion, and urges additional mo- 
tives to restrain our bigotry, and 
to enforce libera] dealing with each 
other, on the score of religious dif- 
ference. Without it the public 
strength is impaired, c1vs~ War is 
provoked, and the sarety of the 
EMPIRE iS ENDANGERED.” 

Vol. 1, p. 148. Claude’s Essay, 
translated by Robinson, on Compo- 
sition of a Sermon. De Tom, a 
French Catholic, observes in a ser- 
mon, “ ‘ihe propagation of the faith 
ought not to be considered as the 
work of the civil magistrate. Let 
not a false zeal then undertake to 
convert, by power, a people already 
too miserable by their mistakes. We 
do not punish the blind for not chus- 
ing the best road. It is the grace of 
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God which illuminates men ; let not 
authority pretend to assist grace. 
Faith persuades, but does not com- 
mand. Persecutions are only proper 
to irritate fanaticism, and to expose 
the truth to hatred.” Vol. 2, p. 180. 
Lord Lansdowne’s observations on 
the test act in the House of Lords 
1719. “ The receiving of the lord’s 
supper was never intended to be a 
qualification for an office, but as an 
open declaration of being and re- 
maining a sincere member of the 
church. Whoever receives it with 
any other view prafanes it. And ma 

be said to seek his promotion in this 
world, by eating and drinking his 
own DAMNATION in fhe next. 

1807, May, Review of Bishop of 
Durham's Charge. Evangelical Ma- 
gazine. In this charge his lordship 
adverts to.a former occasion. When 
he imputed the French Revolution, 
and all its tremendous consequences, 
to the corruprions of the Roman 
Cuurcn. 1810, September, Review 
of Mr. Wyvil’s Book on Intolerance, 
the disgrace of Christianity, observes, 
“ That every desirable alteration must 
finally be ettected in the church, in 
spite of the intrigues of the interested, 
and the bigotry of the ignorant. 

see eae Plea for Religion, which 
is justly mentioned in Baynes’s cata- 
logue as being, without exception, 
the most interesting book in the Eng- 
lish language, and I therefore add, 
ought to be earnestly recommended 
to the perusal. of ali our senators, 
especially the BisHops, and also the 
other crercy. [. 22, in the adver- 
tisement. ‘* The public abuses, spe- 
cified in this book, must be removed 
by the gentle hand of reform, or Di- 
vine Providence will take the matter 
in his own hand, and subvert them 
by the rough hand of a most implaca- 
bleenemy. P. 80. [solemnly avow, 
that the spirit of the present times is 
such, that unless these, and similar 
disorders, are rectified by the wis- 
dom of the legisiature, the whole 
Rectrsiastic fabric in this country 
will, ere long, be completely over- 
turned, as that in France has been. 
Nothing can prevent it but a speedy 
and thorough REFORMATION. P.140. 
In order to a general reform. Must 
hot our stsHops and CLERGY be ree 
duced to the scriptural standard ? 
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Jesus Christ left sole king in his own 
chyrch? and human ordinances, in 
things sacred, give way to divine pre- 
scriptions ? p. 144. All churches, 
of whatever denomination, which 
have instituted doctrines and ceremo- 
nies inimical to the pure and unadul- 
terated Gospel of Christ, shall sooner 
or later share in the fate of popery. 
P. 151, note. Bishop Jewell, in a 
letter dated May 22, 1559, writes, 
*« That the queen (Elizabeth) refused 
to be called the head of the church ;” 
and adds, ‘‘ that title could not be 
justly applied’ to any mortal, it bein 
due only to Christ, and that such 
titles had been so much abused by 
Antichrist, that they ought not to be 
any longer continued.” P. 158. 
Eeuacandimrartiat liberty, EavaL 
privileges and EMOLUMENTS, are, or 
should be, the BirTHRIGHT of every 
member of civil society. P. 167, 
Trutu fears nothing more than inat- 
tention. [t is too important to be 
treated with indifference. P. 1g4. 
Bishop Wilson, though intitled to 
the honour, always declined sitting in 
the House of Lords, saying, ‘The 
church should have nothing to do 
with the state. Christ's kingdom is 
not of this world. P. 220. Perrecr 
LIBERTY, CIVIL and RELIGIOUS, is 
the birthright of every man. P. 233, 
note. ‘The corrupt state of the esta- 
blished religion is:the ground and 
original cause of much of our immo- 
RALITY ; and these two together are 
the ONLY TRUE souUKCES Of our Na- 
TIONAL DISTRESS. 

Clarkson's History of the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, vol. 1, p. 62. 
Bishop Warburton, m a_ sermon 
preached in 1706, before the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
asserts, ‘* Nature created man free, 
and grace invites him to assert that 
freedom.”” Vol. 2. p 319 and 331. 
Fox. ‘ Personal freedom was the 
first right of every human being. 
Christianity teaches us, that in the 
sight of their maker all mankind 
are equal.” P. 433, 435,436. Pitt. 
** Any contract for the promotion of 
this ¢t.e. slave) trade, must have been 
void from the beginning, for it was 
an outrage upon justice.” Speaking 
of the act of 23 Geo. LI, for the slave 
trade, observes, ‘* If it bad been fur- 
ther established, that if it was from the 
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beginning contrary to the first princi- 
ples of justice, and, consequently, 
that a pledge for its continuance had 
ence been attempted to be given, 
must have been absolutely void; but 
if the trade were stained but by a 
thousandth part of the criminalit 
which he and others, after a thoroug 
investigation of the subject charged 
upon it, the house ought immediately 
to vote its abolition.” P. 481. Dr. 
Horsley, Bishop of Rochester, ‘* He 
begged leave, in his turn, to address 
a word of serious exhortation to their 
lordships. He exhorted them to be 
aware how they were persuaded to 
bury, under the opprobrious name of 
fanaticism, the regard they owed to 
the great duty of ~ and justice, 
for the neglect of which (if they 
should neglect them) they would be 
answerable at that tribunal where no 

revarication of witnesses could mis- 
inform the judge, and where no sub- 
tlety of an advocate miscalling the 
naines of things, putting evil for good 
and good for evil, could alten his 
judgment.” P.526. Lord Grenville, 
speaking of the slave trade, asserts, 
** It deprived men of that freedom 
which, in its pure and natural sense, 
was one of the greatest gifts of God 
to man.” P. 571. Duke of Glouces- 
ter. ‘* This trade (i.e. slave trade) is 
contrary to the principles of the Bri- 
tish constitution, a cruel and criminal 
traffic in the blood of my fellow crea- 
tures ; it is a foul stain on the national 
character ; it is an offence to the Al- 
mighty. On every ground, there- 
fore, on which a decision can be 
made; on the ground of policy, of 
liberty, of humanity, of justice; but, 
above all, on the ground of religion, 
I shall vote for its immediate extinc- 
tion.” P.581, in anote. Mr. Clark- 
son, speaking of the abolition of the 
slave trade, observes, ‘‘ I can truly 
say, that the part which those (he 
conversed with) took on this great 
question, was always a true criterion 
of their morat character.” P.584, he 
observes, ‘* What is physical suffer- 
ing compared with MoRAL GUILT. 
We are made mortal, hence the tor- 
ments of the oppressor are but tem- 
porary. Whereas the immortal part 
of us, when once corrupted, may 
carry its pollutions with it into an- 
other world.” 
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Palmer’s Dissenters Catechism 
P. 12. Oliver Cromwell declared 
“* ALL MEN Should be left to the }j. 
berty of their own Conscience, and 
that the magistrate could not inter. 
fere without ensnaring himself in the 
guilt of PERSECUTION.” I add one 
more extract from the words of opr 
Saviour and Judge, from whom we 
must all receive our final and eyg,. 
LASTING DOOM. 

Matthew, 7 ch. 12 verse, “* What. 
soever ye would that men should do 
unto you, DO YE EVEN SO TO THEM,” 

As to my motive in requesting your 
inserting these extracts, when [ in- 
form you, I am in my eleventh cli. 
macterick, you will the more readily 
give me credit when I assure you, so 
far as] know my own heart, it is an 
earnest zeal for the temporal, spiri- 
tual, and eternal welfare of my fellow 
creatures, and to approve myself a 
loyal subject to both King Jesus, 
and King George, and also, 

Sir, your friend and servant, 
Exinv. 





Yousovur and Sapa: A PERSIAN 
TALE. 


(Continued from p. 284.) 


} AVING received the necessary 
orders and instructions from 
Kouli, he withdrew to the chamber 
allotted him. The greatest part of 
the night was spent as may be sup- 
posed, in anticipations and conjec- 
tures. The following day he attended 
the public lectures of the different 
rofessors.t He did not perceive, 
owever, in his fellow students, the 
veneration for their instructors which 
he had expected. Some of them 
would occasionally mimick their ges- 
tures, and others would make a ri- 
diculous application of their favourite 
expression. : 

Te soon formed an acquaintance 
with several of the students. But 
there was one in particular named 
Oulouk, the son of a jeweller at 
Shiraz, with whom he became on 
the most intimate footing. Oulouk 
was at least two years older than 
Sahdy, and had seen a good deal more 
of the world. He was of a quick and 
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netrating disposition, rather inclined morning to night, and bowing to this 
to be satirical, but withal open and ge- and to that great mirza for their 
nerous; and if many cases very much custom and protection, have scraped 
penefited by his experience. To him together a little money. These are 
Sahdy very soon communicated his the great judges of learning and wis- 
astonishment at the levity with which dom, and upon the shoulders of men, 
thestudents mune gees, shy ened ore rests 7 A aeolane — 
I see your simplicity, said Oulouk, lege o iraz. That pro i 
but fu will not be long within these Sa dy, who explains the language in 
Te yet eppoon yon think: tus surely bes great saan he books 
up. now I suppose you thin rely r ; he g 
ah these bearded fellows are miracles so haughtily, salt casts, from time to 
of wisdom, and that they have been time, such a supercilious pane at 
diligently sought for to fill their chair those to whom he speaks. ‘This must, 
on account of their knowledge and no doubt, arise from the confidence 
learning. No such thing. Most of which his great merit gives him. 
us know the real situation of matters ; Who, Rustan ?—Rustan has, indeed, 
and worry h we can iy pom real _ merit of havin ae from the 
merit, and there are some of our pro- lowest station; an cause, 1n ge- 
fessors who have real merit, we will neral, those who rise from obscurity 
continue to enjoy ourselves at the to eminence, owe their advancement 
expense of absurdity and stupidity. to their deserts, Rustan concludes, 
You a more and more, oer mong | that he = = 
said Sahdy. Why, now, how do you this alone. ustan 1s now dispose 
think this Kouli procured his office. to forget the particular circumstances 
Kouli, said Sahdy; is not Kovlithe which attended his advancement; that 
pattern of wisdom, the mirror of pro- the former professor wishing to retain 
fundity, and the mirror of stupidity ? the pie manag tk his nes, after he 
interrupted Oulouk. A fellow who was unable to discharge the duties of 
— to aie the emptiness of his re and es Sore “ “43 of — 
head by his gravity, by his nods, by talents would officiate for him with- 
his upturned eyes, and the pompous out a suitable reward, filching upon 
enunciation of \his syllables, Listen him as one who would be glad to 
to Kouli, and if you have patience to accept of any thing, though, to 
hear him to the end, weigh what he sweeten the pill, he had interest 
has said, and you will find it contains enough to get him nominated his 
really nothing. But Kouli has his successor. Rustan thought it neces- 
merit—no man can walk at the head sary immediately to assume all the 
y heey sendente with a more reverend ie of + Sot beng He would no 
ace and aspect, or stroke his beard Jonger know his former acquaint- 
with more solemnity, when he puts ance, or would treat them so colcly 
up a prayer; and by the vulgar, who as to dispose them to break the con- 
look at him through the College gate. nection. Jf a great man speak to 
“s is held in great admiration. ell Susan, Demeem yoo he can 
there were many truly Jearned and unknit his brows, and assume a pe- 
respectable men in Shiraz, when dantic smile; but let any one address 
Kouli got his appointment. But him without this recommendation, 
Kouli had contrived to marry the however wise, or however ingenious 
coaghter ‘ the chief magistrate* ; pry se nm sco he we him 
and the affair was decided. For you as if he heard him not, and make no 
must know the magistrates of this answer to his enquiries. Rustan must 
town have the appointment of our not make himself cheap. He must 
professors, And who are these ma- not allow his dignity to be encroached 
le ? Men who are mighty on. All this might be pardoned if it 
earned if they can write their names were compensated by any thing like 
and arr the four rules of arithmetic : sang | ay except a paltry a 
men of low origin who, by dint of ledge-of the grammar, anc of the 
standing behind ‘their counters from peculiarities of the different dialects 
——___________.... of the language which he teaches, 
* So I translate Darago. he is little removed from a school-: 
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boy. He sometimes takes it into his 
head to read dissertations of his own 
composing. On those occasions some 
are happy enough to be able to fall 
mony 1 but, unfortunately, there is 
very little of the soporific in my dis- 
position, and I have been therefore 
condemned to hear him from be- 
ginning to end. He will descant 
upon the fabulous accounts of the 
unnatural constitutions and institu- 
tions of a barbarous horde that did 
not even know the use of letters. If 
he find it written that a certain legis- 
lator was able, in a short time, to 
make aJi the men of his nation heroes, 
and the women chaste as virgins, he 
wil] gravely repeat it. If Rustan 
would set a little less value on him- 
self, and a little more on others, he 
would spare himself many a biting 
sarcasm which circulates at his ex- 
pense. 

To show his learning and his taste, 
he wil) run over a Jist of well known 
poets, and tell you, for instance, that 
Omrou is fiery and impetuous, Ma- 
roan is pathetic, and Hafez has an 
elegant fancy, which he may do with 
great safety, as all the world has said 
as much before him; and if he ven- 
ture to make any other remarks, they 
are trivial and common place to the 
Jast degree. Some men, by an ap- 
plication of genius and fancy to trivial 
subjects, can bestow on them the 
deepest interest, but Rustan has the 
art of making the most interesting 
subjects cold and trivial. He is like 
the destructive Simoom which bldws 
from the Persian Gulph ; wherever it 
approaches the life blood retreats from 
the powerless members, and vegeta- 
tion sickens and dies. 

Nay, nay Oulouk, said Sahdy ; you 
certainly overcharge this picture ; 
there must be some private rancour 
at the bottom of this. By our holy 
prophet, said Oulouk, he has treated 
me with as much civility as any other 
person, not his superior in station ; 
and | have no particular cause of 
complaint. IJ like, said Sahdy, the 
benevolent and veuerable appearance 
of Sefi, who explains the Turkish 
language. Sefi, said Oulouk, is a 
kind father, and a kind friend, and 
benevolent and affable to all. Indeed 
the ruling passion of his soul is bene- 
volence; arigidsense of duty is never 
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absent from his thoughts, I cannot 


raise af voice against Kristnou. | 
wish to be blind to his failings. How. 
ever pa are my friend, and J] am 
bound to sacrifice my delicacy at the 
altar of friendship. Kristo has no 
genius, no fancy, no originality; but 
as he has a prodigious niemory, and 
has read and studied a great deal, he 
may be considered as a living store. 
house, from which a person might 
draw much that he could turn to ad. 
vantage, if it were but possible to 
make him stop at the point, when 
the object in view is attained. But 
Kristnou is {the most intolerable 
roser the sun shines on. If you ask 
iim in what year our holy prophet 
entered Mecca with his invincible 
bands, he will tell you whether the 
prophet’s beard were red or black, 
the name of his father and mother, 
and of every relation to the fortieth 
degree, the numbers and qualities of 
his tribe, whence they originally 
came, the properties of the climate of 
Arabia, why instead of salt water it 
is covered with sand, And now, when 
the unfortunate hearer imagines that 
Sefi is about to come to a conclusion, 
he will start away to the government 
of provinces, discuss the moral axioms 
of Chak Sahdy, and deliver a com- 
mon-place theory of wind and hail, 
Every time you meet Sefi, you may 
esteem yourself happy if you escape 
with an hour’s lecture. If these lec- 
tures contained any thing like variety, 
they would be the more tolerable; 
but he will meet you to morrow, and 
he will go the very same round he 
went to day, and use nearly the very 
same words; and you may expect the 
same thing every time he meets you, 
for there are certain subjects he falls 
as naturally into as a mill-horse de- 
scribes its accustomed circle. Krist- 
nou has heard a bombastic and turgid 
stile censured, and simplicity recom- 
mended ; and possessing no fancy, 
and none of the “ thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn,” and 
expressing himself in a language stript 
of every thing like metaphor, of every 
thing like pulp or juice, he»imagines 
that he is distinguished for simplicity, 
and never fails accordingly to recom- 
mend it. He will tell you the pains 
he bas bestowed on the renowned 
Mirkoud, that he has read his history 
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thirty-six times, and committed the ever he may think of his own under- 
greatest part of itto memory. But if standing, he has no very high opinion 
the enchanting simplicity of Mirkoud of your’s. To show his imagination, 
can ever be caught, it must be by a he will begin a subject, illustrate it, 
man of a kindred genius. A handful illustrate his illustration, and in a few 
of grain will yield an abundant har- moments he will be toto calo away 
yest on the fertile banks of the Tigris; from the point from which he set out. 
but all the granaries of Egypt would He is directly the opposite of Krist- 
not produce a single earon the frozen nou. Kristnou mistakes boldness for 
ridge of Mountasarat. simplicity, and Amri overlays every 
otwithstanding a turn for original thing with a multitude of words and 
observation has been denied him, I images. Indeed it is impossible ever 
have been sometimes amused with to know what he would beat, He 
his attempts at originality. Every lived, at one time, in a place bordering 
body knows that one of thé chief on the Tartars; and he contrives, 
ends of tragedy is to excite our pity, somehow or other, to introduce some- 
and that this can only be done by thing about the Tartars in every ming 
scenes of suffering and distress; and he says. Bless me, Oulouk, sai 
that if we do not see persons appear- Sahdy ; it would almost appear, from 


ing to suffer, we cannot tell whether your description, that very great pains 


they really suffer or not, consequently must be employed in making such a 
cannot pity them. Every tragic poet selection for us,.as shall give us 
hitherto has, accordingly, thought fit stupidity in all its various modifica- 
to make his characters tell their woes tions, Our instructors cannot all be 
aloud; but Sefi has taken it into his like these. No, said Oulouk, thank 
head that in this they are very repre- God. The Mollas* have not yet been 
bensible, and that the surest way to able, totally, to exclude true learnin 
be affecting is to be silent. Let us and genius from this seminary, an 
illustrate this notion of Kristnou’s. to fill it merely with boobies from 
Suppose Kristnou, somehow or other, their own body, which they have long 
got a pretty smart blow on the skull, attempted however to do; there is 
which, however, he seemed to receive Miscou the professor of ethics, whose 
with perfect indifference ; would fame is deservedly spread over all this 
not most of the bystanders believe land, Miscou has agenius equal to 
that the great cause of his patience the sublimest intellectual pursuits, his 
was the thickness of his skull; and science is almost universal, and what- 
that if he had felt a little more, he ever subject he discusses he never 
would have comported bimseifa little fails to animate his hearers. It is imi- 
more warmly ? He has been lament- pes to say whether the vigour of 
ing for along time, too, that no di- his conceptions,the purity of his style, 
dactic poet has yet written a poem or the graces of his elocution be most 
upon action; which, he conceives, worthy of admiration. 

would be a most abundant field of | The envious Mollas, when he is 
laurels, But peace to good Kristnou. spoken of, shrug their shoulders and 
Let us not exhaust all our censure say, he has taste; he has style; wish- 
upon him, there is no want of other ing to reduce his excellencies to those 
materials for us. We havea prefessor qualities alone. But the Mollas will 
of polite litcrature, who expresses not get credit for ingenuity and pro- 
himself continually like the lowest found thinking, merely because they 
vulgar. You must have heard Amri. write and speak clumsily without 
When Amri wishes to be polite, he elegance ; nor will they persuade the 
will make you a compliment of half world that, because Miscou is elo- 
an hour long, in the dialect of a quent, he must therefore be super- 
ploughman. “To show his wondrous tial. It is a common trick with 
condescension, and his power to blockheads to affect to despise what 
adapt himself to every capacity, Amri they cannot attain. ‘They would 
will insult you with such language have us to think that, because. it is 
asa man wauld only bold to aschool- impossible to penetrate their ob- 
boy, by which means he contrives to 








let you see, pretty plainly, that what- 
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scutity, they are necessarily deep and 
profound. But there are sewers, and 
ditches, and marshes, in every quarter 
in which the clearest vision can see no 
bottom; while the Danube rolls its 
mighty stream over a bed in which 
may scen the smallest pebble. 
The Mollas, however, find that the 
world is now resolved to think for 
itself, and that the public voice is 
decidedly hostile to their pretensions. 
But they have a never failing re- 
source. 

When a man, who neither belongs 
to their body nor has submitted to 
become their creature, begins to be 
distingushed for his talents, and when 
the public eyé is anxiously turned 
towards him, they give out that he 
is an infidel and an atheist. In every 
country thete are multitudes wit 


whom. it is sufficient to be accused of 


infidelity, to be convicted of it; and, 
unfortunately, much of the happiness 
and comfort of every man depends 
even on the good opinion of a 
of this description. The Mollas are 
sufficiently aware of this, and know 
that if they cannot totally ruin their 
adversaries, they can at least make 
him miserable. Let his conduct, his 
writing, and bis conversation be ever 
so pure and unsullied, they will be 
able to torfure something or other 
into a proof-of irreligion. The fame 
of Cofron, our professor of mathe- 
matics, was so deservedly high that, 
when he presented himself as a can- 
didate for his chair, there was no man 
who could for a momeut compete 
with him. His whole lite had been 
dedicated to science; and such his 
ardour and enthusiasm, that he has 
iraveljed over haif the globe to enrich 
his countrymen with his discoveries. 
He was, accordingly, unanimously 
elected, to the great mortification of 
the Mollas. 

But Cofron had written a book, 
on a subject purely experimental, 
that had not the least connection with 
religion. Ina note to that book, he 
had ventured to approve of a method 
of reasoning adopted by Mirkoud, 
Now Mirkoud has obtained a very 
bad name for some of his opinions, 
and they asserted that, to applaud the 
method adopted by him, necessarily 
come an acquiescence in’ his con- 
elusions. And had not the learned 
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and eloquent Tamas, our professor of 
natural phlosophy, and Miscou, the 
professor of ethics, stood boldly for. 
ward in his defence, the star of Cofron 
was set for ever. Every well-wisher 
to the talents of this seminary, in 
short, every well-wisher to the in. 
terest of his country, should strenu. 
ously oppose the attempts of the 
Mollas, and assist the unfortunate 
object of their hatred and persetution, 


Discourses, like these, were by no 
means calculated to increase the re. 
verence of our youth for bis in. 
structors. He resolved, however, to 
judge for himself; and he thought he 
discovered that the pictures drawn b 
Oulouk, though a little overcharged, 
were nevertheless true in the main, 
Yet this did not prevent him from an 
assiduous prosecution of most of the 
branches of knowledge taught at the 
college. He was frequently, how- 
ever, induced to join his youthful 
companions in scenes of riot and 
excess; but from these he always 
returned to his studies with fresh 
ardour, 

[To be continued. ] 





Dr. Toutmin respecting an Error 
in the Live of the late Duxe of 
GRAFTON. 

Sir, 


‘HE writer of the Memoir of the 
Jate Duke of Grafton (in your 
Magazine of last month) has, 1 ob- 
serve, ascribed tq that nobleman a 
tract published some years since, en- 
titled ApersutTuerus. ‘The same 
mistake was made by a writer in the 
Monthly Magazine for April. I beg 
leave to refer your correspondent and 
readers to a correction of that error 
from the pen of the Rev. Thomas 
Belsham, in that miscellany for the 
present month. The sentiments con- 
tained in that tract, Mr. Belsham ob- 
serves with great truth, were on the 
subject of miracles, the reverse to 
those which that nobleman was well 
known to have entertained; and on 
public worship and social prayer, 
which it was the design of ‘ Apeleu- 
therus” to discourage, stood in direct 
repugnancy to his practice and opi- 
nions. ‘* As long as he was able to 


go abroad,” as my very respectable and- 
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much esteemed friend observes, “‘ he 
was a most regular, serious, and ex- 
emplary attendant on public worship.” 
It may be added, that he afforded the 
aids of his purse to opening and sup- 
orting places of public worship on 
pitarian principles. And it was one 
avowed object of the treatise entitled 
« Hints,” which may, without hesi- 
tation, be ascribed to his able and 
liberal pen, ‘‘ to shew that the mass 
of the people can never be brought 
to a proper sense of their duty to God 
and their neighbour, until they shall 
see, in their superiors, more attention 
paid to religion in general ; and, par- 
ticularly, bs a more constant and 
zealous attendance on public divine 
worship.”* The leading design of 
the ** Hints” was, to recommend and 
urge a revision of the liturgy, that 
such alterations might be made in it 
as would remove *‘ certain parts in 
the public service, which, at present, 
restrain many Conscientious persons, of 
the best characters and purest prin- 
ciples, from joining in it.” The two 
tracts, it may be also remarked, will 
appear, ON a Comparison, to carry in 
them internal proofs, in point of style 
and composition, of being the produc- 
tions of different authors. 
Requesting the publication of these 
strictures in your next, 


I am, Sir, Your's, &c. 
Birmingham, Josnvua ToULMIN. 
16th May, 1811. 





Mr. Burpon on PaRLiAMENTARY 
RerorM, and the orrosire Opi- 
nions of REFORMERS. 

Sir, 
SOCIETY is now forming, 
among the higher ranks in the 
metropolis, tor the ‘laudable object of 

a reform in parliament ; and it is in- 

tended, by means of other such so- 

cieties in the country, to collect the 
sense of the nation in public meetings. 

Before any further measures are taken 

on this momentous subject, it is to 

be hoped that the mother society will 
publish’a full and explicit declaration 
of the sort of reform they wish to be 
adopted, that the public may be ac- 
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quainted with their. ultimate views 
before they are pledged to promote 
their intentions ; for, considering that 
this first society is formed of many 
different parties, it is desirable to see 
how their sentiments amalgamate, 
and how they are to be rendered con- 
sistent with the general Rood some 
among them, like Sir F. Burdett, 
wish to make taxation the basis of 
representation ; others, like Mr. Brand, 
go no further than to enable copy- 
holders to vote for counties, and to 
disfranchise rotten boroughs; how 
men of these opposite sentiments can 
coalesce in one society seems difficult 
to understand, without some of them 
giving up their opinion; and we find, 
from experience, that the generality 
of men are not apt to do this, without 
some stronger motive then a respect 
for the opinion of others. It is a 
matter of great importance that the 
people should have full information 
on this. particular, for there is so 
much difference between the wild 
theories of some men, the practicable 
schemes of others, and the half-wa 

measures of a third party, that muc 

of our future happiness will depend 
on that which is adopted. 

Among all those who have prto- 
fessed themselves the friends of re- 
form, there is one set of men whose 
zeal for liberty I must be allowed to 
distrust, and these are the men who 
have uniformly either forborn to 
reprobate the enormities committed 
by the tyrant of France, or sought to 
palliate them by praising his religious 
toleration: they reserve all their in- 
dignation for the crimes of the Eng- 
lish ministry, and though they wil- 
lingly believe every thing which tends 
to discredit them with the country, 
they will believe nothing against Bona- 
parte; they consider him, throughout 
the whole of the present, contest, 
to be uniformly in the right, and 
their own country uniformly in the 
wrong; they give credit to all his 
professions of moderation and philan- 
throphy, and even go so far as to 
assert that we might make peace with 
him, with the utmost safety, and that 
it is our own fault that we have not 
peace at present; they advise us to 
husband our resources, (a miserable 
= ya of economy) for a renewal pf 
the contest, as if to give our im- 
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lacable enemy time to take breath. 
These men may be very great phi- 
losophers in speculative reasonings 
about peace, but their philosophy 1s 
not calculated for practice, at least, 
in the present times ; peace 1s a very 
good thing in itself, and indeed one 
of the first blessings of life ; but such 
is the nature of the world that it is 
not always attainable, and perhaps 
never less so than at present. To 
those men, therefore, who would 
make peace with the Corsican usurper, 
I should be very sorry to see the satety 
of the country committed; but to 
those who would conduct the war 
with greater economy than the pre- 
sent ministry, I should willingly give 
my vote, could they be chosen by the 
nation. 

Another feature of some of our 
reformers, and by no means a plea- 
sant one, is their extreme disingenu- 
ness and want of candour in not 
allowing Lord Wellington the praise 
he deserves, for his conduct, in driv- 
ing the French out of Portugal. 
When a man evinces superior talents, 
and acts for the good of his country, 
it is no matter to what party he be- 
longs, a truly honest man will never 
withhold from him the praise he de- 
serves ; and I am rejoiced to see that 
some few, among the opposers of 
ministers, have had the honesty to 
recant their former censures, and to 
give praise where it is so justly de- 
served. Mr. Quin in the court of 
Common Council, and Mr. Whit- 
bread in the House of Commons, are 
the most conspicuous for their liberal 
and manly recantation of their former 
errors, though the latter has some- 
what marred the merit of iis conduct 
by his recommendation of peace at a 
moment when we have a fairer 

rospect than we have ever had of 

ringing down the tyrant from his 
lofty eminence of power and con- 
quest ; surely Mr. Whitbread must 
view that man’s character in a very 
different light from the generality of 
the world, if he considers him a man 
with whom this country, or any 
country, can safely treat for peace ; 
if he considers him as an ordinary 
potentate with whom we _ have 
quarrelled for some trifling acquisition 
of territory, rather than as an in. 
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satiable conqueror who esteems us to 
be the only bar to his vast designs 
of universal empire, and is therefore 
resolved at any rate to effect our 
ruin, which he can do with much less 
ditficulty by peace than by war; 
surely Mr. Whitbread must forget 
that Bonaparte has never respected 
the faith of treaties when they were 
in the way of his ambition, that he 
has gained as much under pretence 
of peace as he has by war: and that 
he has constantly rendered every thing 
subservient to his thirst of conquest. 
With such a man it is impossible we 
ever can be at peace ; and to talk of it 
when we have a reasoiable proba- 
bility of limiting. if not of overturning 
his power, would be an excess ‘of 
ignorance, of timidity, or of false 
philanthropy, which it is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive in a man so generally 
enlightened as Mr. Whitbread. It is 
to be hoped that he is not actuated 
by that spirit of party which has led 
other men into the grossest incon- 
sistencies ; and it is hardly possible to 
suppose that any mistaken notions 
of religion or philosophy can have 
induced him to believe, like Mr. 
Flower, that peace is the onl 
means left us’ of national salvation; 
but Mr. Flower is one who volun- 
tarily shuts his eyes against day light, 
and is contented to believe, ‘ that 
there are few statés under the do- 
minion of Bonaparte, in which the 
people have not been benefited by the 
changes he has effected.” As to the 
Dutch, who have suffered every va- 
riety of wretchedness which a‘con- 
queror can inflict, he says, with a 
sneer, ‘‘ they are for a time, it is tyue, 
deprived of the object of their idolatry 
—trade.” And what have they got in 
return for it? The question needs no 
answer. The advocates for Bonaparte 
I should be sorry to sce entrusted 
with the reform of our constitution, 
for they cannot be the friends of 
liberty. 


I remain, &c. 
W. Burpos, 


Hartford, near Morpeth, 
May \5th, 1811. 
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ZEscutnes’ Eryxtas, or Erasts- are so eagerly sought, you who agree 
TRATUS ; concerning RicuEs.— on oiher questions, so greatly disagree 
Translated Ly Dr. Tou.Min. on this main point; and in this de- 

A bate about riches you are not disput- 

(Continued from p. 276.) ing on the colour of the money, whe- 
SocRATES. ther it be black or white; nor on its 

ais : : weight, whether it be light or heavy ; 

ee ores tothem,if youdisagreed pur whether it be a good or an evil. 
on a question concerning horse- And your variance on these questions, 
manship: as, which of you spoke which relate to good and evil, though 
more correctly on the point, or, how you are friends and relations, rises al- 
aman might excel in riding, and if I toct to enmity. Therefore, as far as 
were myself a skilful horseman, I J] can, I will not o’erlook your dis~ 

would endeavour to put an end to putes, but as much as it is in m 

your differences; for I should be power, I will put an end to them, by 

ashamed, if, when I were present, T instructing you in the real nature of 

did not, as much as possible, prevent things; but as I cannot do this of 
our disagreement; or, if after hav- myself, and each of you thinks that 

ing disputes on any other point, you he jg able to bring the other to con- 

should, having met as friends, de- cede the point to him, I will give 
part enemies, because you could my best assistance to bring you toa 
not acquiesce in the same views of joint consent on the subject. Do you, 
the subject. How much more should therefore, Critias, attempt to bring 

I be concerned were this the issue, ys to allow what you have advanced. 

when you are disputing about athing Cy i#ias. He replied, ‘ As I began 

which is necessary for all the con- J ay very ready to ask Eryxias, whe. 


cerns of life; and when it is a ques- ther he does not think that men are 


tion of great moment, whether the some just, and others unjust 2” 
acquisition of it be beneficial or not; Bry, “ Yes,” says he, “ by Ju- 
on points not of a trivial but of an piter; and greatly so” . 
important nature, in the judgment of “ (yjsias.” But is to act unjustly 
the Greeks. For this is the lesson towards anv person an instance of 
which parents, in the first place, in- good or evil conduct ? 

culcate on their sons as soon as they Eryx. Of evil, in my opinion. 
come of age to reflect; to consider Cyi#ias. If a man seduces a neigh- 


how to be rich; that a man will be pour’s wife, by money, into an adul- 
held in estimation, or be thought no- 


thing of, in proportion as he has 
wealth, or wants it*. But while riches Prodocet; hze recpient juvenes dictata 
senesque. 








Ye sons of Rome, let money first be 
sought 5 

Virtue is only worth a second thought. 

This maxim echoes through the banker’s 


* The Roman poets have forcibly 
and elegantly described this eager- 
ness of parents to raise in the breasts 


of their children a value for riches; street, 

as Juvenal, Satyr. xiv. v. 190, &c. While young and old the pleasing strain 

Post finem autumni media de nocte supi- repeat. FRANCIS. 
num . . . 

Clamosus juvenem pater excitat.— In like manner, in his Satyres, 1. 2, 
« * * * * . v. 94. 

—illa tuo sententia semper in ore A Omnis enim res, 

Versetur, Dis atque ipso Jove digna, Virtus fama, decus, divina, humanaque 
Poetee ; pulchris. 

Unde habeas querit nemo; sed oportet Divitiis parent: quas qui construxerit, 
kabere. Le Cuierc. ille 


. Clarus erit, fortis, justus. 
To the same purport are the lines of 


“<a ; ‘« For virtue, glory, beauty, all divine 
Horace. Epist. 1.1, ep. 1. v.53, &c. ye nt ; 


And human powers, immortal gold, are 


O cives, cives, querenda pecunia pri- thine ; 
_ mam; And he who piles the shining heap shall 
Virtus post nummos; hae Janus sum- rise 


mus ab imo, Noble, brave, just.” FRANCIS. 
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terous intercourse with him ;—does 
he, in your judgment, do him an in- 
jury or not! especially as such prac- 
tices are forbidden by the state and 
the laws. 
4 
hin 

Critias. Has not, then, such an 
evil-dispoged and unrighteous man 
transgressed, because he. was rich, 
and had money to gratify his inclina- 
tions? But, if it had happened that 
he had been destitute of riches, and so 
without the means of indulging his 
wishes he could not have committed 
this crime. Jt would have been be- 
neficial then; to such a man, not to 
have been rich, as it would have les- 
sened his ability to do what his evil 
passions suggest. To put another 
case: do you look upon sickness as a 
good or an evil ? 

Eryx. An evil, certainly. 

Critias. Do not some men appear 
to you to be intemperate ? 

Eryx. Yes. 

Critias. Would it not be more 
conducive to the health of a man of 
this charaeter, to refrain from meats 
and liquors and palatable viands, if 
his habit of intemperance did not put 
it out of his power? It would be bet- 
ter, then, for him to want the means 
of purchasing such gratifications of the 
appetite than to abound in luxuries 
of a plenteous table. For then it 
would not have been in his power to 
transgress the rules of temperance, 
however strong might be his appe- 
tites. 

So skilfully and forcibly did Cri- 
tias manage the argument, that Eryx- 
ias, had he not respected the com- 
pany, would have arisen from his 
seat and given him a blow; for he 
felt himeclf deprived, as it were, of 
the laurels of victory; since it was 
evident that he had not before right 
sentiments on the value of riches. 
As I perceived how Eryxias was af- 
fected, and feared least the animad- 
version and opposition should be pur- 
sued any further, I observed, that 
not long since Prodicus, the Cean, 
conversing in this strain, was consi- 
dered by the persons present only as 
jesting, and could not persuade even 
one person of the truth of what he 
advanced ; when a youth, a mere 


Undoubtedly he injures 
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stripling, of facetious homour,. came 
forward and took a seat near him 
and raised the laugh of contem t 
against him, when he would -have 
stated the grounds of his sentitnents, 
Even this young man met with more 
approbation from the hearers than 
Prodicus did. 

Erasist. Can you repeat this con. 
versation to us? 

Socr, I will, as far as I can recol« 
lect it. It was, I think, to this ef. 
fect. The youth asked him in what 
respects he thought riches to be an 
evil, in what a good? He answered: 
just as you have stated the matter ; to 
good and virtuous men, who know 
how to use money, they are a good; 
but to the ignorant and vicious they 
are an evil. ‘This is, he said, the case 
of all other things; for such as are the 
dispositions of the persons who make 
use of them, such will the things ne- 
cessarily be to them.”* The youth 
replied, ‘* if any one should form me 
to skill and wisdom in a point in 
which other men of excellent endow+ 
ment distinguish themselves, he must 
of course lead me to other attain- 


‘ments in matters where nothing had 


been attempted, for he has made me 
wise when I was ignorant. If any 
person were to instruct me in gram- 
mar I should of cousse be led to-ap- 
ply the principles of grammar to 
other things; and so, if I were to be 
taught music. Thus, if I am formed 
to excellence in one case, it will make 
me more expert in others.” Prodicus 
admitted some of these assertions, 
but did not consent to all. 

«* Do you suppose,” said the youth, 
“ thatas it is the work of man to erecta 
house,so it is also his province to mould 
other things after the standard of 
good ; or as things were at first form- 
ed so they must remain, whether they 
be good or evil?” Prodicus suspect- 
ing,. { suppose, what was the aim of 





* Though it was Socrates’ opinion 
that virtue was the effect of divine in- 
fluences, he did not suppose that per- 
sons of mature years, without the im- 
provement of the powers communi- 
cated for that purpose, could by 
prayer only obtain virtue from the 
gods. De CLERC. 
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this strain of reasoning, and that he 
might not appear, before all the com- 

ny, to be confuted by a young man, 
(for he would not have regarded it, if 
they had been alone), shrewdly re- 


plied, that ‘‘ the efforts of man were - 


wanted.” Is virtue, answered the 
young man, in your judgment, to be 
taught: or is it implanted in us ? 

rod. I think that it is to be taught. 
Would you not, then, rejoins the 
other, look upon that man as a stupid 
fellow, who should think of attaining 
the art of music, or grammar, or any 
other art, merely by prayer to the 
Gods, which must be acquired by 
learning it from another, or by his 
own investigations ? 

Prod. I grant it. Then, said the 
young man, when you pray to the 
Gods that you may be successful and 
prosperous, do rT. ask enly that you 
may be good and virtuous: for happi- 
ness and success attend the good and 
virtuous, and evil accompanies the 
vicious. If, therefore, virtue is to be 
learnt, you should pray only that you 
red be taught what you are ignorant 
of. 


On this I remarked to Prodicus, 
that, in my opinion, he would fall 
jnto a great error_and fault, if he 
thought that the things we ask of the 
Gods would be instantaneously grant- 
ed to us; for though he might, in 
great haste, walk into the city, and, 
pouring out his prayers, implore the 

s to bestow certain good things 
on him, he did not know whether 
they were able to grant those specific 
advantages which he requested, no 
more than if he-were to go to the 
house of a grammarian, and request 
that the art of grammar might be im- 
parted to him, which. he had never 
practised, he would immediately be 
able to perform grammatical exer- 
cises by the assistance he would re- 
ceive, 

As I was speaking, Prodicus ex- 
pressed a displeasure and enmity 
against the young man, as you now 
0, Eryxias; angry that it should be 
supposed that he could pray to the 
Gods in vain. On this the governor 
of the school went up to Prodicus, 
and commanded him to leave the 
lecture room, as advancing principles 


& 
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not fit for the ears of youth: and if 
not fit, pernicious. 

I have related these things that you 
may see how differently men are af- 
fected towards philosophy. For Pro- 
dicus, expressing himself as he lately 
did, appeared to those who were pre- 
sent, to be mad, and was put out of 
the room. But you now appear to 
have reasoned so well, as not only to 
convince the company, but to bring 
our opponent to agree with you. 

‘hus, in the courts of law, if two 
men, one a virtuous and good man, 
the other a bad character, should 
agree in the same testimony, the evi- 
dence of the bad man will have 
little weight with the judges, but, on 
the contrary, will be rather suspected ; 
but the attestation of the good and 
virtuous man will be regarded as the 
truth. Something like this will be 
the sentiment of this company con- 
cerning you and Prodicus. They 
looked upon him as a supercilious 
sophist,but upon you,as a man worthy 
of great regard and a good politician : 
for, in their judgment, not the prin- 
ciples only, but the character and 
dispositions of those who advance 
them are to be considered. 

Eras. Though you smile Socrates, 
Critias, in my apprehension, has 
spoken what is important, 

Socr. By Jupiter, I did not smile. 
But though this debate has been 
acutely and judiciously maintained, 
are there not some points which have 
not been discussed? One point ap- 

ears to the to require consideration, 

Vhen it is considered, that to some 
persons riches are a benefit, and to 
others an evil, it remains to be en- 
quired, in what do riches consist ? 

or if you do not first know this, 
how can you agree, whether they be 
good orevil? Jam ready, therefore, 
to the best of my ability, to discuss 
this subject with you*. Let him, 





* This is an instance of Socrates’ 
ironical manner, for he well knew 
that riches, or any words of equal 
force, means the medium, by the 
possession and exchange of which, 
all things conducive to use or plea- 
sure were to be procured aud enjoyed; 
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then, who asserts that it is a good 
thing to be rich, define who is rich. 

Eras. I do not say that riches lie in 
other articles than what other men 
call so, For, extensive possessions, 
and considerable substance, constitute 
riches; and Critias, I suppose, has 
the same idea of the matter. 

Socr. Yet I certainly think it re- 
mains for us to consider in what 
riches consist, lest we should again 
disagree upon this point. The Car- 
thagenians use coin of this sort. They 
tie up,in a piece of leather,something, 
no one knows what but they who do 
it, about the weight of a stater, or an 
ounce and half. This, when the bag 
is sealed, they use as money: and he 
who has the greatest number of them 
is looked upon as possessing most 
wealth, and as the richest man ; but 
if any one among our people had a 
large quantity of such bags, he would 
not be deemed richer than if he had 
as many pebbles out of the hill. At 
Lacedemon they use for money a 
pound of iron, from ore that is of no 
use; and he who has a number of 
these pound weights, which are of 
no value in themselves, is thought to 
bearich man. In A®thiopia engray- 
ed stones, which a Lacedzemonian 
would make no account of, pass: for 
money. Among the Nomades, a 
people of Scythia, ifa man owned the 
mansion of Polition, he would not be 
esteemed richer than one who were 
the proprietor of a barren mountain ; 
like Lycabetes would be with us. 
It is plain, then, that none of these 
articles constitute real riches; for 
some who possess them are not look- 
ed upon as richer on that account. 
But each of these things form the sub- 
stance and riches of some who pos- 





this was, among most of the Greeks 
and other nations, gold or silver. 
This wise man wished here to wave 
the character of the master, that, by 
familiar conversations, as if the truth 
was unknown to himself, be might 
join his disciples in the search after it, 
as in acommon study; and that the 
discovery, when they made it, might 
yield them greater joy. 


Le Cieré. 
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sess them, while others are not, on 
that ground, considered at all as rich 
and wealthy; so neither the same 
actions are, in the judgment of al] 
men, becoming or disgraceful ;. but 
different men have different ideas on 
what is honourable, and what is base. 
If, then, we enquire why houses are 
not esteemed riches by the Scythians, 
though they are by us; or leather 
bags are regarded as constituting 
wealth by the Carthaginians, {but not 
by us; and iron by the. Lacedemo. 
nians, but not by us; shall we not 
find this to be the case ? For instance, 
if any Athenian possessed a hundred 
talents’ weight of the stones, which 
are in the forum, would he be looked 
upon as a richer man on that ac- 
count ? 

Eras. No, I think not. 

Socr. But if a person had a thov- 
sand talents’ wei hit of the gems of 
Lychnidos*, should we not say that 
he was very rich ? 

Eras, Certainly. 

Soc. And for this reason, that one 
is useful, the other of no service? 

Eras. Yes. 

Socr. Among the Scythians houses 
are not reckoned riches, because they 
do not live in houses ; for a Scythian 
would prefera cloak of goat's skin to 
the handsomest dwelling, as he is in 
ne want of the latter, but the former 
is useful to him. So we do not look 
upon the Carthaginian money as 
riches, for we cannot purchase. with 
it necessaries as we can with silver, 
so that it would be useless to us. 

Eras. This is just. 

Socr. The things which are usefal 
to us are then ouniches; andavhat 
things are not serviceable to, uspare 
not, in our estimation, riches. 

Erya. Eryxias, then taking up the 
conversation, said, Are these arguings 
and disputations, which we exchange 
with one another, and many other 
things to be numbered among our 
riches ; for they aye useiul ? 





* A city and lake in the west part of 
Macedonia, noted for its precious 
stones, of which drinking cups were 
made. 

[Tv be continued. J 
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CRITICISM. 


“ Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


The Lapy of the Laxe. A Poem. 
By Waxter Scorr, Esg. Fifth 
Edition. 8vo. 1810. 


EW living writers have actjuired 
reater popularity by their works 

than Mr. Scott; and if present popu- 
larity were an earnest of future, no 
man would have a greater right to an- 
ticipate posthumous renown than the 
author of Marmion ; but bills of fame 
drawn upon posterity, are not always 
Sonelared, though accepted by the 
preceding generation ; and a fashion- 
able author is the least likely of any 
author to be read in the ensuing age. 
The causes which concur to the pro- 
duction of celebrity are not always 
the same that are necessary to its con- 
tinuation; it may be produced by 
very slender merit, aided by patron- 
age, connection, interest, artifice, and 
other causes, either temporary or lo- 
cal; but when all these cease to ope- 
rate, nothing will convert present po- 
pularity into permanent fame, but the 
solid p boos of merit, unequivocally 
exhibited by the writer. Posterity is 
asevere, and, commonly, an impartial 
judge; but contemporary criticism, 
though often the former, is seldom, 
perhaps never, the latter. A thou- 
sand motives, always imperceptible to 
the world, sometimes to ourselves, 
and which, if we knew them, we 
should blush to own, are silently, but 
effectually operating upon our minds, 
when we would judge the merits of a 
iving candidate for fame ; prejudices, 
favourable and entgeciardile are, 
at work; something we know, 
or something that we have heard ; 
something we see, or something we 
surmise ; a rival or an enemy to op- 
se; a friend to uphold; good or 
ad passions to gratify ; pride to con- 
ciliate that feels humbled in the ac- 
knowledgment of genius; and even 
the pride of maintaining what we 
have carelessly asserted, as well as the 
affectation of deviating from esta- 
blished opinion, are among the chief 
of those obstructions to impartiality 
m our decisions upon living merit, 


which the moralisis and writers of 


every age have deplored, but which 
the wisdom and purity of no age will 
Univensac Mac. Vou. XV. 


be able to eradicate. Hence the sud- 
den effulgence of some names in the 
horizon of literature, which fade 
away as suddenly; and hence the 
slow ascension of other names which 
steal gradually upon the notice of 
tmhankind, but retain it for ever after- 
wards. Whether Mr. Scott be a mie- 
teor that dazzles without permanent 
lustre, or a fixed star that will shine 
through all ages, is a question, not 
very difficult of solution in our opi- 
nion; and how that solution would 
be given by us our readers will be 
able to deduce from the tenor of the 
subsequent criticism. 

In our review of Mr. Scott’s Mar- 
mion (see Universal Mag. Vol. 1X. 
f. 420) we ventured upon a predic- 
tion which nothing has since occurred 
to induce us to retract; viz. * that 
Marmion would tepose in humble 
obscurity long before the present ge- 
neration shall pass away ;" and, as 
we are certainly of opinion that the 
Lady of the Lake is inferior to Mar 
mion, not only in interest, but in 
‘execution, we may ascribe a stilk 
shorter date to its existence. Against 
this prophecy the owls of fashion will 
probably hoot in discordant notes of 
execration ; but our thoughts are not 
theirs; and (humbly we thank thee 
for it, Heaven!) their thoughts are 
not ours. We have heard Mr. Scott's 
poetry idolised by those whose idol is 
novelty; and many a simpering fe- 
male critic, as well as unfledged male 
ones,have accosted us with,“Pray,Sir, 
what do you think of Walter Scott ? 
Isn't his last poem immensely beauti- 
ful? Surely he isagreat genius?” &c. 
To such admiration, (as we profess to 
be of Rosseau's opinion, who never 
found a man's arguments to be bad, if 
his wine was good), we always lis- 
tened with respectful silence, asham- 
ed to smilg assent, and too polite to 
frown a negative. 

The diligence with which Mr. 
Scott's muse labours to meet the pre- 
sent demand for her commodities, 
shews her to be of true Caledonian 
origin, and warily attentive to live, 
by seizing the present, that the future 
may not re to shift for itself. Epics 
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are things of vulgar performance now, 
and so are battle tales, border tales, 
and feudal tales ; tliere is teason, in- 
deed, why they should be so, for it 
dees not appear tous that a man 
need be eminently gifted to transfuse 
the frays, superstitions, and manners, 
of.a rude age, into smooth lines of 
eight syllables. Such — melodious 
triflings need never stop till the pub- 
lic stop buying them. There seems 
indeed, ‘to be no natural boundary to 
a writer's prolixity, who contines hiin- 
self to such versification, into which 
one’s thoughts fall almost as naturally 
as into prose. When things are valued 
for the facility with which they can 
be performed, we shall be cg 
the foremost to admire this new tribe 
of poets, and consent to displace 
Milton, Dryden, Thomson, Pope, 
and Akenside, from our shelves, to 
make room for such successors. Of 
these writers, however, Mr. Scott is 
certainly at the head, (painful pre- 
eminence!) for he has somewhat 
more reading than his imitators, 
and, occasionally, produces better 
lines. With this praise let him be 
contented ; we are not among those 
who would advise him to attempt a 
better mode of composition, for we 
think he has chosen that which is best 
calculated to be the vehicle of his 
thoughts, one that is easy and trifling ; 
sometimes pretty, but never great ; 
never affecting, nor ever impressive. 
;His lines pass over the mind, and 
leave as little intellectual relish be- 
hind them as is found upon the phy- 
sical organs of taste after a draught 
of limpid spring water. We read 
without pausing to think; we turn 
over one page without much curio- 
sity as tothe succeeding one; and we 
arrive at the end of the volume, con- 
scious only that our labour is done, 
unrepaid by the recollection of a sin 
gle passage that a man of taste would 
select. for its felicity of sentiment or 
execution. 

One of the peculiurities of diction 
by which Mr, Scott is distinguished, 
and which has been easily aped by 
his imitators, is the omission of the 
definite article before nouns. This, 

‘ indeed, he has derived from the early 
balld4d writers, with whose produc- 
tions he is sufficiently familiar; but 
its effect is smgular, without being 
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pleasing. *It imparts meanness to the 
verse, a reminding the reader of 
Chevy Chase, or Child alter, com. 
positions very amwsing, but not y 
elegant. We will select two instances 
of what we mean : 


** It wav’d like cobweb in the gale, 
‘* Eager as greyhound on his eats 
p- 89, 

On both these occasions, (which 
are taken from specimens to be found 
in every page) such old-fashioned 
writers as Milton, Dryden, or Pope, 
would have thought it necessary to 
prefix the article; but Mr. Scott, 
with a noble disdain of tules, prefers 
his own method. We do not, how. 
ever. 

The poem is divided into six can- 
tos, with six names’; and there are 
six collections of notes for the said six 
cantos,- The action is not very inter- 
esting, and would not repay the trou- 
ble of detailing. ‘The first canto is 
denominated the Chace, because the 
Knight of Snowdoun hunts a stag and 
finds a lady. There are prefixed to 
the work three stanzas to the ‘ Harp 
“of the North,” well versified, but 
containing nothing to praise. The 
poem opens with the description of a 
a hunt, the cry of the dogs, and the 
echo of the full cry among the rocks 
and caverns, which Mr. Scott calls 
‘* paying them back ;” but, as if*that 
was not intelligible, he strives to be 
more so, by the aid of tautology ;. for 
he adds, immediately, 

** To many a mingled sound at once 
The awakened, mountains gave response.” 

The description of the chace, how- 
ever, is fuil of bustle, and has some 
good parts. But the following lines 


.may shew how much Mr. Scott is in- 


debted .to local names for an effect 
that weak mids may mistake for 
poetry. 

"T'were long to tell what steeds gave o’er, 
As swept thé hunt through Cambus-more; 
What reins were tightened in despair, 
When rose Ben/edis's ridge in air; 

Who flagged upon Bochastle’s heath, 
Who shunned to stem the flooded Teith— 
For twice, that day, from shore to shore, 
The gallant stag swam stoutly o’er. 

Few were the stragglers, following far, 
That reached the lake of Vennachar; 
And when the Brigg of Turk was won, 
The headmost horseman rode alone. 
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the preceding line ended with ‘* be- 
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But, what an advantage would an 


American poet have over Mr. Scott, 
if be chose to select local scenery and 
local tribes for his muse. How would 
the northern bard's technical descrip- 
tions fade away before the solemn 
array of such names as Outchicha- 
gamis, Chomonchouan, Pickoouaga- 
ms, and Ashupi Kahigan, &c. Se- 
riously, however, the employment of 
such terms shews a mjserable poverty 
of invention. 
Mr. Scott is not always scrupulous 
in his employment of metaphors. 
We have, at p. 14, one not very com- 
prehensible, ‘‘ The western waves of 
ebbing day,’ Such sports of the ima- 
gination, however, are allowable in a 
great poet; as well as other playful 
applications of imagery which infe- 


_ nor minds would not dare to employ, 


Thus, when he is describing Ellen in 
a listening attitude, he teils us that 
both her ‘* eyes and ears were atten- 
tively bent,” (p.22.) a thing which 
we suppose may be possible, though 
we never saw such an instance of pli- 
ability in that human organ. 

In justice, however, to the author, 
and our own opinion, we will extract 
the remainder of the description with 
approbation. 


And ne’er did Grecian chizzel trace 

A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 

Of finer form, or lovelier face ! 

What though the sun, with ardent frowp, 

Had slightly tinged her cheek with brown, 

The sportive toil, which, short and light, 

Had dyed her glowing-hue so bright, 

Served too in hastier swell to show 

Short glimpses of a breast of snow : 

What though no rulc of courtly grace 

To measured mood had trained her pace, 

A foot more lisht, a step more true, 

Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the 
dew 5 

F’en the slight hare-bell raised his head, 

Elastic from her airy tread : 

What though upon her speech there 
hung 

The accent of the mountain tongue,— 

Those silver sounds, so soft, so dear, 

The list’ner held his breath to hear. 
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Rhime the rudder is of verses, , 
With which, like ships, they steer their 
courses. ‘ : 


Sometimes, however, they steer 
but badly, as when our author wrote; 


** It was a lodge of ample size, 
But strange of structure and device’’ (de- 
vize). 

Mr. Scottalso occasionalty assumes 
a privilege which sober’criticism can 
never sanction; the heterogeneous 
mixture of Scottish and English 
phrase, in a poem which professes to 

written in the English language. 
Such, for example, as ‘ stalwart,” 
for vigorous, strong ; thus ‘ Stalwart 
arm,’ p. 34, and again, p. 36, “* sfal- 
wart stag ;” and repeatedly in other 
parts of the work. The word stalwart 
may convey some unknown sensation 
of vigour to a Scotchman; but as, 
we are well assured, Mr. Scott does 
not write for his countrymen, he 
might, very consistently, have em- 
ployed an English term. 

We will now select a passage in- 
which the reader may find some 


pleas ing images, pleasingly ex- 
pressed : 


The hall was cleared—the stranger’s bed 

Was there of mountain heafher spread, 

Where oft an hundred guests had lain, 

And dreamed their forest sports again, 

But vainly did the heath-flower shed 

lis moorland fragrance round his head ; 

Not Ellen’s spell had hulled to rest ©“ 

The fever of his troubled breast. 

In broken dreains the image fose 

Of varied perils, pains, and woes 3_ 

His steed now flounders in the brake, 

Now sinks his barge upon the lake; 

Now leadér of a broken host, 

His standard falls, his honour’s lost. 

Then,—from my couch may heavenly 
might 

Chase that worst phantom of the night! 

Again returned the scenes of youth, © 

Of confident undoubting act he 

Again his soul he interchanged 

With friends whose hearts were long es- 
stranged. = ' 

They come, in dim procession led, 

The cold, the faithless, atid the dead ; 

s warm each hand, each brow as’ gay, 


A 
Poets are allowed great latitude of As if they parted yesterday. 
expression: whence, we suppose, is And doubt distracts him at the view, 


the reason that Mr. Scott 


evomi- O were his senses false or true! 


nates a woman's neck handkerchief Dreamed he of death, or broken vow, 


tween,” and Butler has told that 


To be sure, Or is it all a vision now ! 


At length, with Ellen in a grove, 
He seemed to walk, and speak of love ; ’ 
3D2' 
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She listened with a blush and sigh, 

His suit was warm, his hopes were high. 

He sought her yielded hand to clasp, 

And a cold gauntlet met his grasp: 

The phantom’s sex was changed and gone, 

Upon its head a helmet shone ; 

Slowly enlarged to giant size, 

With darkened cheek and threatening 
eyes, ; 

The pee visage, stern and hoar, 

To Ellen still a likeness bore.— 

He woke, and panting with affright, 

Recalled the vision of the night. 

The hearth’s decaying brands were red, 

And deep and dusky lustre shed, 

Half shewing, half concealing all 

The uncouth trophies of the hull, 

Mid those the Stranger fixed his eye 

Where that buge faulchion hung on high, 

And thoughts on thoughts, a countless 
throng, 

Rushed, chasing countless thoughts along, 

Until, the giddy whirl to cure, 

He rose, and sought the moon-shme pure. 


The wild rose, eglantine, and broom, 
Wasted around their rich perfume ; 

The birch-trees wept ip fragrant halm, 
The aspens slept beneath the calm ; 
The silver light, with quivering glance, 
Played on the water’s still expanse,—— 
Wild were the heart whose passion s sway 
Could rage beneath the sober ray ! 

He felt its calm, that warrior guest, 
While thus he communed with his breast : 
«* Why is it at each turn I trace 

Some memory of that exiled race’? 

Can J not mountain maiden spy, 

But she must bear the Douglas eye ? 
Can I not view a highland brand, 

But it must match the Douglas hand? 
Can I not frame a fevered dream, 

But stiil the Douglas is the theme ? 

V'll dream no more—by manly mind 
Not even in sleep is will resigned. 

My midnight orisons said o’er, 

I'll turn to rest, and dream no more.” 
His midnight orisom he told, ' 

A prayer with every bead of gold, 
Consigned to heaven his cares and woes, 
And sunk in undisturbed repose ; 

Until the heath-cock shrilly crew, 

And morning dawned on Benvenue, 


With this closes the first canta; 
and the second commences with a 
song, which, as it isin nothing superior 
to many songs, and greatly inferior to 
those of the authors countryman 
(Barns) we shall say nothing, but 
pass quietly on to the other parts. 

And first, to record another instance 
of that metaphorical incongruity 
which so frequently accompanies the 


(May 


flight of Mr. Scott's imagination. In 
the first canto we had bending ears, 
and in the second we have somethin 
quite as remarkable, . ‘ watching 
hands,” viz. 


‘** His hand reclined upon the wire, 
Seem'd watching the awakening fire.” 


Immediately after this we have an 
attempt at simplicity, which Mr, 
Southey or Mr. Wordsworth might 
have written, and we could haye 
sworn it to be their property, 


** Vet tell me, then, the maid who knows 
Why deepened on her cheek the rose? 
Forgive, forgive, Fidelity, 

Perchance the imaiden smiled to see, 


In short, the poet’s fidelity con 
sisted in his imagination. He fan- 
cied that Ellen saw the Knight of 
Snowdoun linger as he departed, and 
and so she blushed. 

A poet may coin new wards. Mil- 
ton did so; and so did Dryden. Mr. 
Scott does so likewise. At p. 64, we 
have a compound one, “ self-unscab- 
barded.” Dr. Beattie said, in reply 
to a remark which Gray made upon 
the Doctor’s use of infuriate, believ- 
ing that to be a new one, “ I would 
as soon make new coin as knowingly 
make a new word, except I were to 
invent any art or science where they 
would be necessary ;” and Gray, in 
the passage which called forth the 
preceding declaration, observed, “ I 
would not make new words without 
great necessity ; it is very hazardous 
at best.” We do not expect that a 
genius, like Mr. Scott’s, should be 
confined within the tammels that 
shackled the minds of Beattie and 
Gray, or that he should be poorly 
contented with a language that was 
copious enough to embody the ideas 
of a Shakspeare, a Hooker, a Milton, 
and a Thomas Burnet ; we only re- 
ferred to the circumstance as a con- 
trast. 


The ‘ Boat Song,” p. 6g, may be 
pretty enough when set to music, 
but we should doubt whether any 
English mouth be endued with the 
requisite flexibility ey ary to enun- 
ciate the concluding line of each 
stanza: 


‘6 Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe!” 
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The following lines have more An 


merit then is commonly found in Mr. 


Scott's poetry :=— 

Some feelings are to mortals given, 

With less of earth in them than heaven ; 
‘And if there be a human tear 

From passion’s dross refined and clear, 
Atear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an angel’s cheek, 

Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter’s head! 
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as the Douglas to his breast 

Hié darling Ellen closely pressed, 

Such holy drops her tresses steep’d, 
Though ’twas an hero's eye that weep’d. 
Nor while on Ellen’s faultering tongue 
Her filial welcomes crowded hung, 
Marked she, that fear, (affection’s proof,) 
Still held a graceful youth aloof ; 

No! not till Douglas named his name, 
Although the youth was Malcolm Graeme, 


{ To be continued. } 





ORIGINAL 


GRAHAM OF BALGOWAN.* 
A Garland. 
BY JOHN MAYNE. 
ET Ireland exult in her heroes victo- 


rious, 

And England extol her great Nelson so 
glorious! 

Where’er, for the valiant, fond bosoms are 
giowing, 

The Scots may be proud of their + Laird 
of Balgowan ! 


From Scotia’s famed land, where his fore- 
fathers flourish’d, 

And still where true valour and genius are 
nourisii’d, 

To fight for his coyntry, with zeal over- 
flowing, 

Away to the wars went braye Graham of 
Balgowan ! 


Abercrombie and Moore, immortal in 
story, 
His comrades in battle, and partners in 


glory, 

Beheld, with delight, while his laurels 
were growing, 

The hero and patriot in Graham of Bal- 
gowan! 





* Balgowan, in Perthshire, is the pa- 
trimonial inheritance of Lievttenant-Gene- 
ral Thomas Graham, the Hero of Bar- 
rosa. 

In several little elegant poetical pro- 
ductions which have recently appeared on 
the subject of our Hero, the word Graham 
is made a dissyllable. For the sake of 
the English reader, it may, therefore, he 
proper to remark that, in Scotland, the 
name is pronounced as a monosyliable, 
and is often speiled Graeme. 

+ In speaking to or of the Laird, or 
landed gentleman, the Scots say Balgowan, 
Terraughtie, &c. instead of General 
Grwine, or Mr. Maxwell—the name of 
the estate being uniformly used as a title 
of respect te the proprietor. 
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For often, at midnight, the camp-cloak 
his cov’ring, 

While Spirits benignant around him were 
hov’ring, 

He stole the repose which to Nature was 
owing, 

To study their welfare who dwell at 
Balgowan! 


On the Heights of Barrosa, arriv’d without 
slumber, : 

The foe in battalia, and triple his number, 

He fought, and he conquer’d; to France 
nobly showing 

How Britons can triumph, led on by Bal- 
gowan ! 


Whole legions were routed; their con- 
fidence shaken ; 

Guns, banners, and gen’rals, and squa- 
drons were taken ; 

And those who escap’d, with a sigh, are 
bestowing 

The meed of renown on the troops of 
Balgowan! 


In mus’ring our force, when the battle is 
over, 

Affection bewails some lost friend or fond 
lover 3; 

But Fame’s golden trumpet shall never 
cease blowing 

The names of the heroes who vied with 
Balgowan ! 

April, 1811.’ 





A REBUS.t 
THE noblest object of the works of art, 
The brightest scene which nature can 
impart ; 
The well-known signal in the time of 
peace, 
The point essential in a tenant's lease ; 





t Though we are no admirers of this 
easy and familiar wit, we think there ‘is 
obscurity and ingenuity enough in the 
above, to entitle it to a place; and we 
shall be glad to receive a solution cf it 
from any of our readers. 
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“(May 
The farmer’s comfort, as he drives the And weep they did in agony profound ; 
plough, Their mingling tears fell’ o’er the hero's 
A soldier’s duty, and a lover’s vow ; woud : 
A eontract made before the nuptialtye, | No father mourn’d his’ youthful Warrior 
A blessing riches never can supply ; slain ; 
A spot that adds new charms to pretty No brother for a brother could complain; 
faces, For them no drops of kindred sorrow flow, 
An engine used in fundamental cases ; Whilst thus they saw the chief of people 
A planet seen between the earth and sun, low: 


A prize which merit never yet has won; Dear was the hero! when in fighthe s 

-A loss which prudence seldom can retrieve, Fast fled the foe, as flies the troubled flood! 
The death of Judas and the fault of Eve,;; But happier, he (should war no longer 
A part between your ankle and your knec, burn) 

A patriot’s toast and a physician’s fee ; Would meet their smiles, and smiles of 
A wife’s ambition and a parson’s dues, peace return. 

A miser’s idol and the badge of Jews. 


If now your happy genius can divine, 
The correspondent words to every line ; - 
By the first letters will be plainly found, 


Near at his ‘feet out-stretch’d, Bran § 
howling lies ; 

And gloomy Luath rolls his mournfuleyes; 

Oft had he led them round the green hill’s 





An ancient city that is much renown'd. brow, 
And heathy wild, to chase the bounding roe! 
? ‘ Once more, the languid breast of Oscar 
DEATH OF OSCAR. satin - 
From the First Book of Temora.—Ossi4Nn. His list’ning friends still nearer round him 
ALF rais’d, incumbent on his boss clone : 
H shield, Y « The groans,” he said, ‘ of chiefs, my 
Wesaw the hero: blooddistain’d the field! dog’s dark howl, 2 ots 
All turn’d aside to let their anguish flow; The song of grief, have melted Oscar's 
A solemn silence darken’d every brow : goth: . ‘ 
‘fhe Monarch* bending o’er the prostrate A soul! once like the gleaming steel I bear, 
‘ chief, Which-ne’er was soften’d, which disown’d 
Essays in vain to stem the tide of grief ; . the tear. Dlg , 
Wiki whistling in the wind his grey beard © Ossian! bear me to my hills, and raise 
flies, The stones of my renown, and future 
And bursting drops suffuse his aged eyes. Tense : 


There dt my side let the deer’s horn belaid; 
And near it too be plac’d this trusty blade; 
The torrent may hereafter raise the earth, 
And future ages learn its pristine worth; 
The lonely hunter, passing on his way, 
Haply may find the steel, and o’er it say, 
(As on it fix’d, he casts a mournful gaze) 
**Twas Oscar's sword, the pride of other 
days !’” 


«* And art thou fallen, Oscar,—Oh my 

son ! 

E’en midst the fame thy early deeds have 
won? 

With weight of woe this aching heart 
opprest, 

Beats heavy here against my aged breast : 

When, when shall Morven hear of joy 
a H. A. D. 

Or Selmé echo to the lively strain ? 

No sons will now perpetuate my name ; 
Fast fall the youth. amidst their rising Love Letrers to my Wire. By 
fame !— - James Woopnouse. 

Last of my race, my deeds will pass away, LETTER XIV. 
My honors vanish, and my fame decay : . “ 
Lone in my halls, where smiles no more [Continued from page 312.] 
attend, THE Holy Ghost his gracious work be 
Like a grey cloud this aged form shall gins, 
bend ; By clear conviction of the soul for sins : 
No elang of arms, no stroke of sounding Next shews the need of perfect righteous- 
shield, ness, 
No voice of son’s return, their walls shall The mind to justify, the soul to bless. 
yield: Then makes them feel their faculties 
Weep heroes, weep! of Morven’s mighty rejoic’d, 
Fars, Beholding both held fully forth in Christ; 
For smiles no more will cross your Oscar’s While prompting,spirits ardently @ pray, 
. face.” For full dependence at the judgment day. 


* Fingal. § One of Fingal’s dogs, 
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Ploughs up the heart, at first, with sever- ‘Fho living poor, unpitied, pining here, 
ing fear, His eyes embued with many a bitter tear. 

Scattering true "faith, and pure repentance His body slightly fene’d, and sadly fed, 
there— While half-clad children ery all round 

Making his word the harrow, and the hoe, for bread ; 

To hide the heavenly grain and make it A sickly wife, past physick’s weak relief, 
grow And faithless friends to aggravate his grief. 

Still weakening or destroying dangerous His bosom daily doom’d to burst, or bleed, 


weeds, O’er some unwarrantable word, or deed ; 
From natural nourishment ‘of Satan’s While conscience calls his soul to sigh, or 

* seeds ; smart, 
Instilling constant care, and stated toil, Over thoughts impure, ens passing thro’ 
To strengthen growths of grace in sinful his. heart : 

soil ; Yet = A maapess this penizy, pains, and 
As night, and day, the dews, and sprink- 

ling skies, His pen Redeemer, still, blest meeds be- 
Make bearing blades much more luxuriant stows, 

rise 5 Deseending daily from his throne above, 
‘And sorrow’s fruitful show’rs refresh the In stedfast faith, pure hope, and holy love ; 

shoots, More precious than proud gifts of grace- 
While Heav’n’s warm sunshine ripens less gold, 

plentcous fruits. Tho’ mix’d with humbling fears, an hun- 
Then, in rich harvests hoarded up, on dred fold! 

high, nt* : 
Landlord a and lahourer both partake the a ug ae eee ee 

Joy * Who for their faults, and frailties, groan 


But harren, or neglected, lands, produce 

No fruits for present, or for future, use ; 

No joy, no peace, no comfort, can afford, possest, 

To thriftless tenant, or deluded Lord ! But never glad gross unbeliever’s breast. 
Tho’ impious hypocrites partake, awhile, In spite of persecution, joyful felt 

Their Lord’s long suffering, and their By those who ne’er to Mammon’s image 


and grieve ; 
Most gracious gifts! by pilgrim souls 


fellows’ toil— knelt ; 
Tho’ daring infidels, in peace, possess Who ne’er to earth’s temptations bent 
The boons that might more wise believers their knees, 
bless ; Or sacrifie’d their faith for Satan’s fees : 
Or tho’ base libertines inherit all A bliss unknown to Baal’s courtly tribes, 
Long life will yield, or warmest wish can That throng about a throne for ‘bows and 
eall : bribes ! 
Boast all their cunning’st stratagems could A mental pleasure, secret paradise, 
hope, Untasted, and unseen, by broods of vice! 


Escape the pistol, poniard, rack, andrope. A rapture,strange to lusts licentious crew! 
Pursue, uncheck’d, their unremitting A transport specious hypocrites ne'er 


stealth, knew! 
To gain and gather heaps of ill-got wealth. Beside that bounteous, rich, reversion 
Apparent prospering, to the end of time, more ; 
While adding: guilt to guilt, by crime te Which, when Heav'n’s children quit 
crime ; earth’s crying shore, 
Feeling no stroke, from Heav’n’s chas- And borne on angels wings beyond the sky, 
tising rod ; Shall, in eternal ecstacy, ehjoy! 
All seems forgotten, or forgiv’n, by God. Where Christ in triumph reigns, and now 
Devoid of all re flection, fear, or doubt, prepares 
Till death, and fierce destruction, finds For all his love adopts as fellow heirs, 
them out 5 Which, in that world, their minds will 
Then,.on that C hrist, in vain, each mis- never miss, 
creant calls ; Who taste the spirit’s antepast in this! 
And, frantic, with ten thousand terrors, Whilein true faithand fear continuing still, 
falls ! And love keeps labouring on to work his 
But every well-taught Christian looks to will. 
Heav’n, No cobweb argument, no captious tale, 
And, eating petieutly life’s acid leav’n, Weak ridicule, or wire-drawn wit, avail, 
Bears, with calm temper, Providence’s To scout, or scoff away, this wonderous 
curse, truth! 


Thanking the Lord his héavy lot’s no This crutch of crouching age! this curb 
worse, « of youth! 
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Till that pure paraclete, who gave it birth, In deep-laid plan, and dialogue’s unfurl’g | 
And yields it constant nourishment on Nohigher interests than the present world: 

saath, ' Nor any source of sorrow, grief, or fear, ‘ 
Shall see the Son thron’d on his judge- Than what originates, and closes here, 


And, ‘‘ Come ye blessed,” shall make their tain 
bliss complete ; Mere temporal pleasure, or mere temporal 
While dread amazement damps each im- pain. 
pious heart, In every speech, and every far-fetch’d plot, 
To hear the deep dejecting term, depart! Sea Sane i _ God is clean forgot! é 
- : “or if a Deity, at all, appears, ‘ 
Such mystic truths no modern dramas "Tis one aa ell dea pcan hee 
A proud, impassion’d, carnal, ignorantelf; 
Replete with lust, vice, folly, like himself! 
A God all holy, perfect, just, and pure, 


ment seat, Mock scenes, and moral sentitnents, main- ] 


They give no glimpse of Heav’n or hint of 
Hell. 


"Twould forfeit all the profits of the play, 





By frighting timorous auditors away, 

If e’er they represent the shades of death, 
- Tis barely 

breath ; 

Of sinful pleasure, and long life, so fond, 

They loath to look a single pace beyond ; 

And, tho’ they know the longest life must 

end, 

They seek no Saviour as a filial friend ; 

A faithful pilot some new port to find, 

When forc’d to leave their follies all be- 

- hind. 

To some new state of happiness to steer, 

When life and lust have lost all relish here : 

And ostentatious pride, and pompous dress, 

With baseless vanities no longer bless ; 

But on the billows of their passions toss'd ; 

Or in the gulph of deep despondence lost, 

They never seek to gain a safer shore, 

And when they're gone, their friends reflect 


arkness, mere departing 


Their Pagan plans of nonsense ne’er en- 
dure. 

Their Gods are Gods of wickedness, and 
whim, 

In no one attribute resembling Him. 

And all their Goddesses, alike, agree 

Their charms and merits both must bow 
to thee. ; 

Their latitudinarian scheme discards 

All rules for future sufferings and rewards. 

The mighty mystery of their impious plan, 

Is making man a God, and God a man; 

And man, from man, for credit, or for 
crime, 

Find full reward, or punishment, in time. 

The mimics, and machinery, of the 

stage, 

Profess to paint true pictures of the age; 

To shew the perfect shape, and size, ané 
hue, 


no more! Of follies, faults, and vices, full in view.’ 
Sd ther clstain Mahemmmed’s future But all conditions, ages, sexes, ranks, 
Ne ae Depicted, here, play strange unnatural 
views, P Bree play 5 
They'd feel no terror at the fatal news ; A+ +00 
But when their youth, and health, and “4 "mid - miseries, raptures, peace, 
é 3 or strife, 


strength’'s declin’d, 

Or deep embarassments depress their 
mind, 

In any shape of death they'd gladly go, 

To any shore above, or shade below, 

Could they again in youth, and beauty, 
shine, 

And have their plays and sports, their 
whores and wine. 

Lest some sad panic should those throngs 


All outrage every act, and scene, of life. 


The meaner throngs pert comedy dis- 

plays, 

Are all distorted in such differert ways ; 

Dolts, dupes, pimps, misers, and all human 
apes, 

Caricatur’d in such yncommon shapes ; 

Such monsters made of women and of men, 

No inortal knows familiar friends agen : 


appal, Nor can one creature’s self so recognize, 
They make their mighty hero’s fearless But that themselves must oft themselves 
fall despise ; 


To imitate their irreligious lie, 

That soul and body both together die ; 

While daily journals join, as favourite 
friends, 

Asserting, still, with time existence ends. 

No startling prospects of a future state, 


So gay, all graccless, characters are shewn, 

It makes all scoundrels quite forget their 
Own; 

Or, charm’d with others fortitude and fire, 

The veriest miscreants vice itself admire ; 

And while vain blockheads view unnatural 


Where foul delinquents meet some dismal tools, 
fate ; Their ignorance grows, gaping at fellow- 
Orself-denying souls, who watch and pray, fuols. 


Find full delight in everlasting day. 


{To be continued.) 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Rovat INSTITUTION, 


R. Davy's Lecture on the radia- 
tion of heat, its connection 

with light, and the difference of their 
effects on the property of light analo- 
gous to polarity, and on the connec- 
tion of heat and light with electricity. 


Dr. Davy began with stating, that 
heat is communicated by contact, and 
also by radiation; he repeated a 
variety of Mr. Leslie’s experiments 
on the different degrees of heat which 
are radiated from different coloured 
surfaces. Black surfaces absorb and 
emit radiant heat more rapidly than 
any other. Charcoal, heated to the 
same degree as a polished metal, and 
placed at a certain distance from a 
thermometer, raises its temperature 
much more rapidly than the polished 
metal when placed at the same dis- 
tance; as was proyed by an experi- 
ment of Count Rumford: On this 
principle he explained the reason 
why polished metallic vessels pre- 
served the heat of tea or other liquors 
longer than those of pot or china. 


Heat is not transmitted through 
glass, like light; from this and other 
circumstances, Mr. Leslie had con- 
cluded that heat consists jn certain 
acyial pulsations, like those of sound. 
Dr. Davy observed, that a variety of 
experiments did not support this con- 
clusion; for heat is in scme instances 
transmitted through glass, and also 
radiated more powerfully in vacuo 
than inthe air. Heat, from the gal- 
vanic combustion of charcoal, imme- 
diately affects a thermometer placed 
in the focus ofalens. A platina wire 
in vacuo, ignited to a white heat by a 
powerful galvanic pile, raised the 
thermometer placed at a certain dis- 
tance from it, ‘sooner than when in 
the air, the ratio of time was as 6 to 18. 
These facts would not be explained 
by the theory of aerial pulsations. 


By the commonly received theory 
on ‘this subject, and also by that of 
Mr. Leslie, the quantity of heat in the 
earth must be constantly accumu- 
lating, from the emitted heat of the 
sun and fixed stars, and, as Heraclitus 
had formerly supposed, the accumula- 
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tion would go on until a general con- 
flagration took place; this, Dr. Davy 
observed, was contrary to experience, 
and implied an imperfection in the 
system of nature; and all theories 
which supposed a defect in the works 
of Providence ought justly to be 
suspected. 


The existence of invisible rays from 
the sun producing heat, discovered by 
Dr. Herschel, had been doubted, but 
was since fully proved; ang also ano- 
ther distinct species of solar rays, 
which produced powerful chemical 
effects. Dr. Davy gave an elegant 
translation of a passage in Lucretius, 
in which the poet imagines, what is 
since proved to be fact, that besides 
light, other rays of various kinds, and 
producing various effects, are cons 
stantly emitted from the sun. 


Various circumstances implied the 
polarity of light; particularly those 
attending its double refraction by the 
Iceland chrystal. Dr. Davy produced 
one of these chrystals, and explained 
the progress of a ray of light through 
it. - The double refraction, he ob- 
served, always took place on the plane, 
in a line with the axis of the chrystal. 
On a subject so new, and in some de- 
gree intricate, it were impossible, 
without diagrams, to give more than 
a very faint outline; every friend to 
science will wait with ardent ex- 
pectation for a full exposition of Dr. 
Davy’s views of this interesting part 
of natural philosophy. With a cer- 
tain angle of incidence there is only 
one refraction; by passing the light 
through tw@ crystals with another 
angle of incidence, four refractions 
take place. When the crystal was 
broken in pieces, each piece had the 
same rhomboidal form, and possessed 
the same powers of double refraction 
as the larger crystal. The polarity 
of crystals had heen stated in the 
former lecture. Dr. D. was inclined 
to believe, that each particle of light 
had also its polar axis, and attracting 
and repelling poles, and that it was on 
the same principle as those of electri- 
cal and magnetical attractions and re- 
pulsions, that the refractions and re- 
flections of light were to be explained. 
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Dr. Davy combated the theory, that 
light consists of certain undulations of 


an ethereal fluid. He was also 
inclined to disbelieve that light and 
heat were uot specific substances. 
The doctrine of specific heat had been 
admitted into the new system of 
chemistry without sufficient examina- 
tion, because it gave an easy explana- 
tion of many facts; there were others, 
however, with which it was in direct 
variance. ‘The heat excited by ham- 
mering a nail had been-explained in 
the same manner as squeezing water 
out of a sponge, and the nail could 
not be restored to its former state, but 
by heating it in the fire; yet ifa less 
degree of friction be employed, the 
iron may be kept constantly hot. 
Count Rumford had even made water 
boil by the friction of two pieces of 
iron. A platina wire may be kept 
eonstantly at a white heat in vacuo, 
by the action of the galvanic pile; 
and charcoal placed in the same situ- 
ation gives out intense light and heat. 
From whence does this light and heat 
proceed? Itappeared to be Dr. Davy’s 
Opinion, that the particles of water 
excited by violent agitation were 
separated from each other by their 
polar repulsions, and, moving in 
straight lines through free space, were 
the causes of light and heat. He 
conceived that three particles had 
different motions on their polar axes, 
which might cause the different rays 
of light, The particles of fluids he 
supposed, had a constant rotary mo- 
tion round their polar axes, and those 
of solids were in a state of rest. 


—_—— 
Britisu InsTITUTION. 


HE new arrangements made in 

this elegant repository of the 
Arts, since the 28th of March (on 
which day the exhibition closed for 
a short time) have been completed. 
The pictures of the former exhibi- 
tion, undisposed of, are placed in the 
north and middle ropms. In the 
centre of the north room, on an ele- 
vated platform, are placed a variety 
of rad Hg from which two are to be 
selected, intended as monumental 
tributes to the memories of those 
brave naval commanders, Lords Rod- 
ney and Collingwood. 
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The south room is devoted chief 
to the picture lately painted by Mr, 
West, which judges of the art have 
declared not inferior to: the best per. 
formance of the ancient masters. The 
subject is of the most sublime de. 


scription—Our Saviour in the Temple 
healing the Sick. It fronts the spec: 
tator as he enters the south room, and 
in an instant impresses a religious awe 
on the mind, which, we believe, mus¢ 
be sensibly felt by every beholder, 
The Messiah is seen standing on the 
steps of the Temple, with a counte- 
nance and dignity truly divine, sur- 
rounded by his disciples, and appears 
in the act of relieving an emaciated 
object, who was expiring on a pallet, 
The unhappy man, feeling his strength 
restored by the miraculous power of 
the divine missionary, is observed 
suddenly rising from the spot where 
he lay—his hands clasped—and his 
cadaverous countenance so highly ex- 
pressive of his faith and thankfulness, 
that it would be difficult which to 
praise the :aost, the mind that con- 
ceived, or the pencil that pourtrayed 
such- an assemblage of excellencies: 
The multitude that appear’ in the 
Temple, bringing their afhicted rela- 
tives to him, are delineated with a 
fidelity, which has been rarely ex- 
celled; we can discover their several 
maladies by their distracted counte- 
nances, and as they approach the Son 
of God, full of confidence in Kis 
power and goodness, we perceive the 
traitor Judas looking at his Master 
with all'that infernal jealousy, which 


‘ marked the character and mind of 


that monster. Here the contrast is 
admirable, and displays the judgment 
of the artist in the most conspicuous 
point of view. 

The goyernors and subscribers to 
the British Institution, have certainly 
manifested a genuine patriotic spirit 
and much good sense, in purchasing 
this work, although at the expense of 
$000 guineas, and gratifying the pub- 
lic by exhibiting it during the presen 
season. We understand it is intende 
to place this treasure in the National 
Gallery of Arts, which, under the 
direction of Government, is to be 
erected for the preservation and exbi+ 
bition of the works of Englishmen, 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY § PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, Sc. Hc. 


R. J. Norris Brewer, whose con- Dr. Hutton is engaged in preparing 
tributions frequently appearin for the press acomplete collection of 
this work, has finished ariew Romance, his original discoveries, improve- 
intituled * An Old Family Legend,” ments and inventions, under the title 
jn which particular attention has been of Tracts, Mathematical and Philoso- 
paid to the manners of the Eighth phical, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
Henry's era. Literary Anecdotes of the 18th 

Mr. Brewer is likewise printing a century, being a much enlarged edi- 
second and corrected edition of his tion of the Biographical and Literary 
Romance called “* The Winter's Tale.” Anecdotes of Wm. Bowyer, printer, 

A new edition of Miss Mitford’s F.S.A. &c. by John Nichols, is pre~ 
Miscellaneous Poems will be publish- paring for the press. This work will 
ed, with considerable additions, 11 the make six octavo volumes, with por- 
course of the month. traits. 

Mr. Barker, of. Trinity College, Mr. Good has in great forwardness, 
Cambridge, is preparing, for the use'a new edition of his translation of 
of schools, a small edition of Cicero Lucrétius, in two volumes octavo. 
de Senectute et Amicitia, with Eng- To render the work less expensive, 
lish notes. It will be pyblished in the the original text will be omitted; but 
course of the summer. the notes and introductory essays will 

Mr. Bellamy is about to publish be continued. 

** Critical Remarks on Dr. Adam In the press, Mr. A. J. Valpy’s Bo- 
Clarke's Annotations on the Bible.” _ tier’s Tacitus, which will combine the 

Messts. Smith and son, of Glasgow, advantages of the Paris and Edin- 
will publish, early in June, a Cata- burgh editions, with a selection of 
logue of Books, including many ar- notes from all the commentators on 
ticles highly interesting for their ex- Tacitus, subsequent to the Edinburgh 
treme rarity and fine condition. edition, in five volumes octavo. 

Dr. Darwin's Zoonomia hasrecently Catalogues of the collection of 
been translated into Frepch, by M. Classic Authors, Latin and Greek, 
J. F. Kluiskens, and published in five begun at Deux Ponts, and continued 
volumes octavo. at Strasburg, and-of books relative to 

M. Pelletan, surgeon of the Hospi- the Hebrew language, have been com- 
tal of Humanity at Paris, has in the pleted at that city for Mr. Lunn. 
press two volumes of Clinical Cases  Justinian’s Institutions, in four 
and Observations, illustrated by nu- books, translated into English, with 
merous engravings. notes and the original text, by George 

A complete course of pure Mathe- Harris, L.L.D. third edition, is re~ 
matics, for the use of the Normal and printing at Oxford. 

Polytechnic schools, has been pub- In the press, an edition of Dr. 
lished at Paris, by Professor L. B. Jeremy Taylor's History of the Life 
Franceur, in two volumes. It is and Death of Jesus Christ, in two 
highly spoken of, and will, with the octavo volumes. 

foriner work by M. Pelletan, shortly Shortly will be ready for publica- 
appear in English. tion, Discourses on the Diversity of 

Mr. Thomas Orger is engaged upon Theological Opinions; with some 
2 new translation of Ovid's Meta- notes on the Age of the World, anda 
morphoses in rhyme, to be published catalogue of the Scriptures of differ- 
in A ome numbers. ent nations. By a Theophilanthropist. 

he Life of Algernon Sydney is ies ule 
preparing for the press, with consi- z 
derable additions, exclusive of what Arts, Sciences, &c. 
are contained in the writings of Dal- | An amateur ig philosophy proposes 
rymple, Ludlow, and Burnet. » the following question: Suppose a 
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polished iron ball was suspended in the phialand bring it up. The]; uo 
the manner of a pendulum between deprived of its honey frequently 
two magnets ; the size of the ball, the proves to be some meagre wine and 
length of the pendulum (having as sometimes nothing but water which 
little friction as possible) and the had held the water in solution. 
form and distance of the magnets, When the Royal Academicians gaye 
being adjusted with the utmost accu- their annual dinner preparatory to 
racy; and this apparatus contained opening the exhibition, the Prince 
in a glass receiver, in which the Regent, three of his royal brothers 
atmospherical air was previously as and a number of the nobility, were 
much rarefied as possible. ‘The ques- poorest. After dinner, -the Prince 
tion is, whether the attractive power Regent addressed the members and 
of the two magnets would operate re- the noblemen and gentlemen present 
ciprocally upon the polished iron in a most eloquent and animated 
ball, so as to keep it inacontinued speech, complimenting the president 
uniform oscillation between them, by and the institution on the rapid im. 
the fresh impulse given to the ball at its provement evinced by the artists since 
near approximation (short of contact) he had had the pleasure of dining in 
to each magnet, in consequence of the Royal Academy; and he regretted 
being drawn somewhat beyond its that he had_not been able to attend 
otherwise natural extent? them more frequently—* He saw in 
There are two great fishing societies the exhibition of this year, portraits 
in projection : the Imperial Associa- which would do honour to Vandyke, 
tion, with a capital of a million, pro- landscapes that Claude‘ would have 
se to give eucouragement, by the been proud .to own, and in every 
oan of money,’ to the establishment other department of the arts, a pro- 
of stores, of casks, salt, and other gress so decided, that he could not 
materials, for curing all round the suppress the delight it afforded him, 
island, both to the deep sea fishery His Royal Highness felt the pride of 
and the coast fishery ; and to make a an Englishman in declaring his con- 
grand depot in London, as an article viction, that this country, so distin. 
both of internal consumption and guished for its constitution, its laws, 
foreign trade. The Royal Western and its various political and civil ad- 
Fishery, with a capital of 300,000/. vantages, would, with due encourage- 
is for the purpose of establishing a ment, stand equally unrivalled in the 
fishery on an extent of coast, reach- Fine Arts. That such might be the 
ing over the Nymph Bank to the case, was his most fervent wish and 
Scilly Islands, and from Cornwall to prayer.” He concluded with drink- 
South Wales. ing, * Prosperity to the Fine Arts, 
Captain Manby has insured a cer- and to the Royal Academy.” 
tainty of his guns being fired tothe | The committee appointed to carry 
relief of ships in distress, when the into executiou the resolution of tie 
severities of storm render it impos- Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
sible to keep a match lighted. He mon Council of the city of London, 
uses for this purpose hyper-oxymu- for erecting a Statue of his Majesty 
riate of potash, which ignites by a (in marble) in the Council Chamber 
sinart blow. at Guildhall, have met for the pur- 
The followiag method of detecting pose of opening the letters of the 
spurious wines is used in Paris: Take candidates, in order to ascertain the 
a phial containing four or five spoon- name of the artist whose model had 
fuls of Spanish wine, aud when quite been chosen, and to carry into effect 
filled, stop the mouth of the paial by the directions of the court thereon. 
placing the thumb tightly on it, It appeared that Mr. Chantrey was the 
plunge it into a bason of water: successful candidate; and it mast 
while thus plunged, withdraw the have been very gratifying to his feel- 
thumb; if the wine be adulterated, ings as anartist, to have been appoint- 
the honey which enters into the com- ed, at a-very early period of his life, 
vosition will sink to the bottom. to execute this highly honourable and 
Vhen this precipitation has ceased, important work. ; 
replace the thumb on the mouth of The figure represents his Majesty 
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standing in his robes, in the act of 
answering an address of the city of 
London, which address he holds in 
his left hand, in the form of a scroll, 
marked with the City Arms.—In the 
back ground is a pediment, on which 
gre described the emblems of Com- 
merce, Agriculture, the Arts, and 
Manufactures :—and the pediment 
supports the Globe, on which are de- 
lineated the tracks observed by the 
principal circumnavigators of the 
present reign, encircled by the British 
Flag. This emblem is characteristic 
of the triumphant command the Bri- 
tish Flag possesses in every quarter of 
the World—the natural and necessary 
consequence of the splendour of our 
naval superiority. The figure of his 
Majesty is graceful and well propor- 
tioned. 
The original portraits of William, 
' Prince of Orange, and Mary, his con- 
sort, finely painted by Vander Vert, 
which formerly stood in Guildhall, 
having been repaired and cleaned, 
have been hung at the west-end of the 
hall; King William on the right of 
Reckford’s monument, and Mary on 
the left. The city will now exhibit, 
in its Guildhall, three characters at 
one view, highly distinguished in the 
political annals of the country. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Creighton, of 
Edinburgh, to whom the country is 


‘ indebted for his ingenious plans for 


the conveyance of troops in case of 
aninvasion, is also the inventor of a 
very simple but most admirable con- 
trivance for the purpose of carrying 
persons with fractured Jimbs or with 
dangerous wounds to any distance, at 
a rate equal to that of common post- 
ing, without the slightest injury or 
danger. Instattees are on record of 
Most extraordinary advantages deriv- 
ed from this humane invention, The 
plan is particularly simple, it requires 
little or no skill in making, and the 
whole may be supplied at a very 
trifling expence. Two pieces of ash 
are procured about six feet long, 
made to resemble bows, being left 
stronger in the middle, and gradually 
Weaker towards the extremities; the 
centre of each rests upon upright 
posts, about four feet asunder, these 
are perhaps two feet six inches or 
three feet high, and stand upen two 
Strong poles, which form the sides of 
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an oblong frame. From the extremi- 
ties of the two bows of ash is suspend- 
ed the cot, containing the bed or 
mattrass, on which the patient re, 
clines, and from the spring of these 
proceeds the only motion which he 
can receive. The lower. poles are 


either carried by the hand, or may | 


be lashed on to the carriage of a post- 
chaise, the body being taken off. 
‘They may also be applied to a cart or 
waggon, in such case, the success is 
equally certain; but when affixed 
to the springs of a post-chaise, a 
patient has been carried at the rate of 
seven miles an hour, and so far from 
receiving any injury—the cure ad- 
vanced materially during the journey. 

Mr. Yatman, a gentleman ef inde- 
pendent fortune at Chelsea, having 
been in the habit for eight years past 
of making experiments in galvanism 
according to the theories of Drs. Davy 
and Garnett, wishing to extend its in- 
fluence so as to be beneficial to the 
human body, has lately made propo- 
sals on the subject to the physicians of 
St. George’s Hospital, of which he is 
a Governor, and upon which the 
Medical Board of that charity are to 
decide. 

Mr. Core, the superintendant of the 
Botanical Garden in the Isle of 
France, published a statement of the 
spice trees existing in that colony in 
the year 1715. From this account, it 
appears that the island then contained 
8000 cinnamon trees of Ceylon; 
10,416 clove-trees, $61 af which were 
so large as to require the joint efforts 
of two negroes to remove any one of 
them; 394 of which might be re- 
moved by one negro; 484 of which 
one negro might remove two; and 
9000 of which one negro was capable 
of removing four at a time. These 
last were of the growth of from four 
to six months, 

The island likewise possessed 20 
aromatic nutmeg-trees; besides these, 
the Botanical Garden contained 13 
female nutmeg-trees, 10 of which 
yielded, between the years 1779 and 
1785, no less than 1088 nuts, including 
those which had attained to maturity, 
and such as were blown, if an unripe 
state, from the trees.. This fruit sub- 
sequently produced 60 nutmeg-trees 
in the Botanical Garden, 20 in Bour- 
bon, Guiana, and Cayenne, and 124 
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slips now rearing in the Government 
Nursery. 

A sure method of removing the 
shining quality of Indian ink, which 
otherwise destroys the effects in draw- 
ing: Break the ink into a phial with 
warm water, and if in a sufficient 
quantity, the mucilage will be so 
weakened as to be no longer capable 
of suspending the colouring matter, 
which will be precipitated to the 
bottom: the colourless liquor may be 
poured off, and the remainder is fit 
for use, divested of its shining quality. 

Andrew Olsen Dun, an inhabitant 
of Overhalden, in Denmark, has been 
completely successful in an attempt 
to make cloth with the hair of cattle; 
but he mixes the hair with wool betore 
it is wrought. 

The workmen who discovered the 
Roman burial ground on Beaconsfield 

farm, have, in pursuing their work, 
arrived at the Roman bath described 
by Plott, in his Antiquities of Oxford- 
shire. The bath was always visible, 
but was considered as a small stew, 
walled round with rough stone, till 
the workmen discovered the tesselated 
floor near it. Here the Roman tiles 
and the tesselation are still in a state 
of good preservation, although in a 
wet situation. The oak dug up is 
sound, black, and heavy- From the 
present and other similar places that 
have been found, and hitherto not 
noticed, we can trace that the Ro- 
man stations in the reign of Domitian 
were, Wallingford, Bicester, the Bar- 
tons, Great Tew, Wigginton, (where 
some Roman titles and coins have 
been found) Swertord, Hook-Norton 
(Berry-field farm), Chipping-Norton, 
Sarsden (probably a chief station), 
Churchill, Cheltenham, Cirencester, 
and Winchcombe. 

After the conquest of Prussia, Bo- 
naparte took possession of all the 
capital pictures, and among others, of 
the portrait of the Queen of Prussia, 
painted by P. E. Stroebling, Esq. 
historical painter to the Prince Re- 
gent. The same picture was exhibited 
eight years ago at the Roval Academy, 
at Somerset House; it is now au orna- 
ment in the Empress Louisa’s apart- 
ment at Paris. The King of Prussia, 
dispossessed of this his favourite and 
valuable picture, bas lately requested 
that he may have a copy of the one 
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in Mr. S.’s collection. His Majesty's 
solicitude for the resemblance of his 
late beloved Queen is truly exempla. 
ry; in fact, he saw her die broken 
hearted. This portrait represents the 
Queen, near to a monument of 
Prince Louis, who fell at the battle of 
Salfield; it is almost finished, and will 
be taken in a few days to the continent 
by Countess Neall, who was the trusty 
friend, and great favourite, of this un- 
fortunate heroine. 





FOREIGN IMTERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
America, North, 


American Prelates.—The letter of 
the Catholic Bishops in America, to 
their brethren in Ireland, relative to 
the situation of Pius VII. which found 
its way to this country some time ago 
from the American papers, is now 
publicly circulated in Ireland, where 
it appears to havé excited much in- 
terest, and in particular the following 
passage : 

** In the mean time, we declare be- 
fore God, that we will respectfully 
listen to the admonitions of our Holy 
Father, notwithstanding his captivity, 
and that we will yield a cheerful sub. 
mission to his directions and ordi- 
nances, provided they bear the proper 
and genuine character of the voice of 
Peter, and of the real intention and 
authority of the Supreme Pontiff. 
But we shall not think ourselves 
bound by any briefs, or other docu- 
ments of any kind, which may be 
circulated in his name, and under his 
alledged authority, unless every the 
least apprehension of his not enjoy- 
ing full and perfect liberty in delibe- 
rating and resolving, shall be removed 
from our minds. And should the 
chief Pontiff depart this life, (which 
God forbid should happen in the pre- 
sent perilous state of the church), 
we, no less than you, venerable bre- 
thren, are fully persuaded that God 
will not be wanting to his church, 
which, though it ‘should, even for a 
considerable time, be deprived of its 
chief pastor here on earth, would be 
exposed to less mischief than if any 
person, by force or terror, were to 
place himself in the chair of Peter, 
and thus the mystical body of Christ 
were to be torn to pieces by a fatal 
schism. Hence we are resolved’ to 
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iqstruct the flock committed to our tinued he, turning to the Roman Ca- 
care, to acknowledge no person as the tholic clergy, who were not in their 
true and genuine. successor to St. full dress, ‘Why have not you your 
Peter, but him whem the far greater cassocks on? You say you are priests : 
art of the Bishops of the whole What are you? Attornies, notaries, 
world, and the whole Catholic people, peasants? I come into a province 
in a manner, shall acknowledge as where the majority are Catholics, who 
such.” in former times were oppressed, who 
; Brabant. after the revolution acquired more 

Bonaparte's Conference with the Ca- liberty, and upon whom the King, my 
tholic and Protestant Clergy at Breda. brother, bestowed many favours. I 
‘An account has been published in the come in order to make you all equal 
Gazette of Dorpt, a town of Livonia, to the rest; and vou begin by forget- 
of an audience granted by Bonaparte ting the respect due to me, and com- 
fo the Catholic and Protestant clergy plain of the oppressions that you suf- 
at Breda, on the Ist of May, 1810. It fered under the former governments. 
professes to be an accurate report of Your conduct, however, shews how 
what passed on that occasion; and we well you deserved them. The first 
conclude that, in the present state of act of sovereignty which I was obliged 
the continental press, no gazette to exercise, consisted in the necessity 
would dare to attribute to Bonaparte of arresting two of your contumacious 
sentiments materially different from priests, even the Apostolic Vicar; 


those which he might deem it politic they are imprisoned, and shall con- 
‘to avow. The account is as follows: tinue under arrest. On the other 


“After Bonaparte had made the hand, the first words | hear from a 
customary tour, he said a few words reformed priest, are to render unto 
to the president of the Court of Ap- Czsar the things that are Czsar's. 
peal, took a view of the different col- This is the doctrine which you ought 
legiates, and at length stopped oppo- to preach. From that gentleman,’ 
site to the Catholic‘Apostolic Vicar, pointing to Mr.Ten Oever, * you 
who, with his manuscript in his hand, ought to learn it. I have always met 
complimented the monarch in the with faithful subjects amongst Pro- 
name of the Catholic Clergy.’ His testants: never have I had occasion to 
Majesty, however, did not deign to complain of any of them. You have 
give any answer, but asked, Where calumniated the Protestants, by repre- 
are the reformed clergymen ? Where- senting them. as preaching doctrines 
upon the Prince of Neufchatel pre- dangerous to the state; but the best 
sented them to the Emperor, and Mr. subjects I have are Protestants. In 
Ten Oever, of the Valloon congrega- Paris 1 am partly attended by them: 
tion, received permission to address they have free access to me: and here 
his Majesty. The discourse was a handful of Brabant fanatics attempt 
short, and contained amongst the rest to resist my designs. Had I not met 
the following words: ‘ It is the im- in Bossuet’s doctrines, and in the 
mutable principle of Protestants, in maxims of the Gallican church, with 
every. thing that happens, to address principles that agree with mine, and 
Providence, and to render unto Cesar had not the Concordat been received, 
the things which are Casar’s.. ‘The I myself should have become a Pro- 
Emperor listened attentively to this testant, and thirty millions of people 
speech, and answered; * You are right, would have followed my example. 
I protect all religions. Protestants But, what religion do you teach? Do 
and Catholics enjoy equal privileges you not know that Christ said, ‘ My 
in France; it is but just, that the Pro- kingdom is not of this world?’ and 
testants in this department should would you interfere in my concerns ? 
have equal prerogatives with the Ca- You will not'pray for a sovereign'—= 
tholics.’ His Majesty then asked Mr. (probably the Catholic clergy in these 
Ten Oever; ‘W hy, Sir, are youin new provinces had partly declared 
your full dress.” ‘ Sire,’ answered that they would not receive any 
Ten Oever. ‘that is therule.” ‘Why, orders on spiritual subjects from a 
yes,’ said the Emperor: ‘it is the temporal power: the order to pray for 
tustom in every country; but,’ con- the Emperor must be intimated tg 
. : tn 
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them by some spiritual soyereign). 
“ You want to be obstinate citizens : I 
have the proofs of it in my pocket. 
if you maintain such principles, your 
Jot will be punishment in this world, 
and eternal damnation in the next. 
You,’ said he, turning to the Apostolic 
Vicar, who had addressed him, ‘ are 
the Apostolic Vicar. Who appointed 
you to that office? The Pope:—he 
has no right to do it. 1 create 
bishops. You will not,’ said he, turn- 
ing to the rest, ‘ pray for the Mo- 
wnarch? perhaps because a Romish 
priest excémmunicated me, But who 
gave him the right of excommunicat- 
Ing a sovereign? Why did Luther 
and Calvin separate themselves from 
the church? Your infamous sales of 
Jndulgences caused them to revolt, 
and the German princes would no 
Jonger bear your sway. The English 
acted wisely in renouncing you. The 
Popes by their hierarchy set Europe 
in flames. Perhaps it is your wish to 
re-establish scaffold#and racks, but it 
shall be my care you do not succeed. 
Are you of the religion of Gregory 
VII. Boniface VIII. Benedict XIV. 
Clement XII.? I am not. Iam of 
the religion of Jesus Christ, who 
said, ‘Give unto Cesar the things 
which are Czsar’s ;' and agreeably to 
the same gospel, ‘I give unto. God, 
that which belongs to God.’ 1 bear 
the temporal sword, and I know how 
to guide it. God placed me on the 
throne, and you reptiles of the earth 
dare oppose me. I owe no account 
of my administration to’ the Pope; 
only to God and Jesus Christ. You, 
perhaps, think me created to kiss the 
Pope's slipper. If it only depended 
on you, you would cut off my hair, 
put me on a cowl, or would, like 
Lewis the Pious, place ine in a con- 
vent, or banish me to Africa. What 
ignorant idiots you are! Prove me 
out of the gospel that Jesus Christ 
has appointed the Pope his substitute 
or successor of St. Peter, and that he 
bas the right to excommunicate a 
sovereign.’ (From these repeated ex- 
pressions one might almost suppose 
the Pope had actually excommuni- 
cated the Emperor.) ‘If you care 
abont my protection, then, preach the 
gospel as the apostles did. I will pro- 
tect you if you are good citizens; if 
not, I will banish you from my em- 
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pire, and will disperse you over the 
world like Jews. You belong to the 
bishopric of Moulines: appear he. 
fore your Bishop; make your confes. 
sions to him, and sign the concordat, 
The Bishop will inform you of my 
will. 1 will appoint another Bishop 
at Herzegenbuch. Is there a semina. 
ry at Breda?’ An affirmative was 
given. * Well, then, Mr. Prefect, you 
will make the necessary preparations 
that these people may swear to the 
concordat. Attend at the seminary, 
and be it your care that the orthodox 
gospel be preached tliere, in order 
that more enlightened men should 
come forth than those idiots, whe 
preach a strange kind of doctrine, ” 
Denmark. 

A Danish paper states, that the 
dreadful whirlpool Maplestrom, j- 
tuated to the westward of the coast of 
Lapland, has, within the last two 
‘years, increased its phenomenon... It 
now stands 15 minutes every fifth 
hour. Vessels at the distance of eight 
or nine English miles are no longer 
safe, and its attractive force, when 
agitated by astorm, will even reach 
them, or the larger kind of animals 
at the distance of ten miles, and im- 
petuously hurry them to certain de, 
struction in the gulph. Two vessels 
bound from Norway to the Vigten 
Islands, having been driven last sum- 
mer within nine miles of the Maple- 
strom, and imagining themselves se- 
cure, as its operation was thought to 
be confined to six miles, were’on a 
sudden carried away by the torrent, 
and with their crews entirely lost. 

A small island has lately emerged 
from the sea to the north of Mosco: 
it is ten miles long and five broad, 
and bears no marks of volcanic 
origin. 

France. : 

The Agricultural Society at Paris, 
it appears, made the following report 
by their secretary, in 1805: “ Im most 
of the departments, the price of la- 
bour is increased by one-third at least, 
and in some by one-half; in a few it 
is doubled; and this rise is more gene- 
ral with respect to day labour, than to 
yearly wages. The society has ascet- 
tained that all the instruments of cul- 
tivation are raised in price ina pro- 
portéon nearly similar; that building 
materials have risen nearly one-third, 
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ur about one-half, and By the means of this signI pronounce 
sore —— requisite for a family of and write 24,000 pont ar 
farmer, in the same proportion, tongue, and 80,000 of the German 
( he other hand, the animal pro- tongue. It is an intermediate tongue 
io ‘ of the farm is worth about half for all the nations of the earth; the 
~ in the market than it was in universal tongue of nature, of the 
17805 and though wheat bas not risen senses, and intelligence. - “a, ea 
much more than one-sixth in price, means of all the pe eet a ro) m4 
barley, and all description of forage hearing, I speak mor Sere a uit- 
are dearer by about one-third. ting Mentz, with iny re who lives 
A vast saving in the civil list under in St, Petersburgh—an . ten ol 
Napoleon, compared with what was nutes I transmit news to agree y 
allowed to Louis XVI. in 1791, ap- the means of each, I pie to every 
pears from the speech of M. Daru, sense.—It offers many advantages 
Intendant de’ Empereur, in January the telegraph—Every steeple gio 4 
1810, when he proposed to the legisla- for a telegraph at all —_ y “1 
tive body, to annex certain national means of a certain kin > A a 
domains to the Imperial Crown. Ad- I transmit in two hours tidings a e 
verting on that occasion to the cir- East Indies, to China, or Kamtsc - 
cumstancé that the civil list which ka; and in two seconds I impart te e- 
had been enjoyed by Louis XVI. graphic bulletins to Paris. That 
amounting, to twenty-five millions, tongue can be used instead ofa secret 
was already conferred on Napoleon, letter, for the variations and change 4 
he observed, ‘* the revenue which was its forms are ee end. A wel 
appointed for the support of the organized head can earn =! in one 
crown in 1791, was, no doubt, very hour. It is the same universa 7 
considerable; but if attention is paid of which Leibnitz was in search, = 
to the difference between the rea/ no other one to this day has been able 
value of mony at that time, and at to discover. It is visible in the re- 
present, it will not be thonght an ex- fraction of the rays of the sun, in the 
travagant assertion that the same in- colour of the rays, and in the — 
come does not represent now, more calsparks, Every being in the physi- 
than two-thirds of what it was worth cal world can be made an organ for 
then. the speech. | oxy 
Indigo, Cotton, and Sugar-—Anim- I will visit every town that a. 
perial decree, dated March 25, 1811, sure to me the sum of pre a 
states, that upon the represeutation pounds sterling. I cannot trave a 
made of a considerable quantity of My own expense, and I will not trave 


‘beet-root sugar, refined, christallized, 28 acomedian. 


and possessing all the qualities of _ _ ,RIEM, 
cane yao “and also a a great _Avowee in Spires, —e of se- 
quantity of indigo, extracted from the wennd Sian y Seen 


plant woad, there is reason to expect Doubts having been entertained 
that the French empire will shortly on the possibility of putting the above 
be relieved from an exportation of project to practice, it has been pro- 
100,000,000; therefore it is decreed posed to Mr. Riem, to initiate in his 
that plantations of beet-root, proper system the informed persons, in order 
for the fabrication: of sugar shall be to convince them of the fact of the 
formed in different parts of the em- discovery. That proposal has been 
pire, so that from the first of January, accepted by Mr. Riem with great 
1813, the sugar of the two Indies, shall eagerness, and he has offered to cor- 
be totally prohibited, and considered respond in his way from the top of 
as merchandize of English manufac- Melibocus with three functionaries to 
ture, or proceeding from English be established. 
commerce. The French Imperial Almanack for 
Spires, January 1811.—There is a 18}1, is published. After the names 
tongue, simple in its principles, vari- of the Emperor and Empress, we find 
ous in its forms, It has but one sign the pame of Napoleon Francis Charles 
for the sight, which is rendered legi- Joseph, Imperial Prince, King of 
ble, and four sounds for the hearing. Rome. 
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The Emperor Napoleon has settled 
an annual pension of 8000 francs upon 
the celebrated printer, Bodoni, of 
Parma, and has enjoined the minister 
of the interior to give him directions 
for printing a superb edition of Ho- 
mer’s Odyssey, as a companion to the 
Iliad. 

A subscription has been opened at 
Brussels, to defray the expense of 
erecting a monument to Jean Baptist 
Rousseau, who died in 1740. 

Greece. 

The Ionian Academy in the Island 
of Corfu, has offered a prize of 600 
francs for the best dissertation on the 
means of rendering the potatoe 
abundant there in the shortest pos- 
sible time, also of producing an in- 
crease of grain, The memoirs may 
be written in Italian, Greek, or 
French. 

Heligoland. 

This little island, of late so fre- 
quently mentioned, lies in the North 
Sea, about 30 miles from the mouths 
of the Elbe and the Weser; its greatest 
circumfcrence is about two miles and 
a half. On one side is asand-bank, 
but the rock is on all sides so steep 
and projecting, that there is no easy 
ascent except by the steps cut into it 
by frequent use. This sandy island 
contains several barren sand-hills 
overgrown with weeds, its centre con- 
taining a small valley, where there 
used to, be a wooden hut, provided 
with a fire-place, &c. merely for the 
purpose of protecting ship-wrecked 
seamen from the weather. Small as 
this island really is, very near two 
thousand persons reside upon it, in- 
cluding men, women, and children, 
the former mostly pilots and fisher- 
men. The women, besides their 
household work, employ themselves 
in sewing and knitting. For the sake 
of cheerful conversation, much of 
the women’s time, as well as that of 
the men, is passed out of doors. 
Though their houses generally consist 
of only one room, they are remarkably 
elean, notwithstanding they are 
obliged in the winter time to under- 
take the dirty operation of making 
cordage for their fishing-lines within 
doors. The walls are mostly covered 
with squares of blue and white 
earthenware, called clinkers, and 
round the room are rows of dishes and 
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plates: of Delft ware. The bed how. 

ever is the greatest ornament of the 

house ; the bedstead, though placed 

in a recess in the wall, with curtains 

before it, is generally displayed by 

undrawing the curtains when com. 

pany or strangers are entertained 

Among the domestic comforts of the 
females is that of standing godmothers 

and feasting; the formeron account of 
the honour, and the latter for the sake 
of society. As fishertnen, the mep 
are so accustomed to fish as food, that 
they pity their neighbours at Cux. 
haven on the continent, who, they 
say, live poorly, very poorly, on meat 
every day. As it might be supposed, 
they are relations to each other by 
intermarriages. Wine, brandy, to- 
bacco, and cakes are handed about at 
their feasts. On the day of a wed. 
ding, the married men and’ youths 
meet about nine in the morning, at 
the house of the bridegroom, whilst 
the women meet at the bride’s. When 
the men are all got together, they 
proceed two and two to the house of 
the bride, the bridegroom being in 
front on the right of his father:— 
then follow his relatives, afterwards 
the married men, and last of all the 
bachelors and children. While the 
whole company refresh themselves, 
the bridegroom remains without till 
the bride’s father or his deputy gives 
notice that it is time to go to church. 
The pipes being then put away and 
the glasses emptied, there is a general 
silence, until the girl’s father going 
out of the room, says— 


‘Where is he who wishes my daughter 
for a wife?” 

*«] (answers the bridegroom) wish her for 
a wife.” 

The father bringing another girl in 

joke, says, ‘‘{s this the right one ?"— 

‘The bridegroom, shaking his head, 

says ‘* No, that is not the right one.” 

After repeating this once or twice, he 

brings his daughter ont, and laying 

both her hands together, says— 

“I deliver up my daughter to thee; 
live so with her, that thou canst 
answer for it before God and man.” 

The bridegroom then kisses her 
three times, and says, “ | intend so to 
live with her that it shall do me 
credit.” 

In ‘these festivities, there is great 
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difficulty in the admission and ex- 
clusion of guests; and many crude 
jokes passed upon the suffering 
bridegroom. . 

In their christenings, a number of 
little children carry the water to the 
baptismal font in silver cups. Being 
used to the sea, and to labour at the 
oar, they despise agricultural labour, 
and seem to think it a disgrace to 
handle a spade, &c, éxcepting when 
it is to prepare the grave for a depart- 
ed friend or relative. 

Much of the simplicity and inte- 
grity of their manners, it is presumed 
must have been lost by their recent 
connection with strangers of habits 
essentially different from their own. 

Italy. 

At a meeting of the Italian Aca- 
demy, in January, 1810, M. Hess, of 
Zurich, read an account of a method 
of preventing the effects of Con- 


’ greve’s rockets. 


M. Palmaroli has succeeded in re- 
moving the Interment of Christ, by 
Daniel de Volterra, from the wall of 
the Church of the Trinity on the 
Mount, at Rome, on which it was 
painted in fresco, he having transfer- 
red it to canvas, it is to be conveyed 
to Paris. 

The principal improvement at 
Rome, now in hand, is the clearing all 
the streets of the piazza of St. Paul, 
down to the Tiber, by which that 
spacious square, one of the finest in 
the world, hitherto completely con- 
cealed, will be seen from the bridge of 
St.Angelo, and both banks of the 
river. 

Russia. 

A very recent traveller draws the 
following picture of the Russian nobi- 
lity:—‘* The first nobleman in the 
empire, dismissed by his sovereign 
from attendance on his person, or 
withdrawing to his estate in conse- 
quence of dissipation or debt, betakes 
himself to a mode of life little supe- 
rior to that of brutes. You will find 
him throughout the day with his neck 
bare, his beard lengthened, his body 
wrapped in a sheep's hide, eating raw 
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turnips, and drinking guass, sleeping 
one-half the day, and growling at his 
wife and family the other. Thesame 
feelings, the same wants, wishes, and 
gratifications, then characterise the 
nobleman and the peasant; and the 
same system of tyranny which extends 
from the throne downwards even to 
the cottage of the lowest boor, has en- 
tirely extinguished every spark of 
liberality im the breasts of a people 
who are all slaves. They are all, high 
and low, rich and poor, alike servile 
to superiors; haughty and cruel to 
their dependents; ignorant, supersti- 
tious, cunning, brutal, barbarous, 
dirty, and mean, The emperor canes 
the first of his grandees; princes and 
nobles cane their slaves; and the 
slaves cane their wives and daughters, 
Ere the sun dawns in Russia, fla- 
gellation begins, and throughout this 
vast empire, cudgels are going in 
every department of its population, 
from morning till night.” 

Such is the representation of Rus- 
sia by Dr. Clark, and yet most of our 
newspapers, and other poiitical papers 
seem to think there is no slavery or 
tyranny any where but in France! 
A judicious modern writer, however, 
observes, relative to Russia, that who- 
ever could diminish her country by a 
full half, and yet preserve her people 
by approximating their settlements, 
would strengthen the empire, dimi- 
nish its barbarity, promote its inter- 
course, and raise its inhabitants in 
character, enjoyments, manners, and 
in every thing worthy commendation 
in the social system. 

The first volume of Captain Kru- 
senstern'’s Voyage round the World, 
though printed, is not yet in sale. 
The author has sent copies to several 
sovereigns and learned men of his 
acquaintance. The atlas, contains 66 
plates, which will be augmented to 
112. A translation of the work inte 
French is in hand. ‘Two editions are 
likewise preparing at the same time 
at Petersburgh; one in the Russian 
language and the other in German. 
Each will form three quarto volumes. 





MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 
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1778. His father, who was a builder, 


OSEPH CLARENDON SMITH was either improvident or unforw- 
was born in London, in the year nate, for he left no provision for his 
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two sons, of whom the younger died 
in a consumption at the age of 23. 
Joseph Clarendon, the elder, was sent 
to sea at a very early period of life, 
and after serving about three years as 
a midshipman, was admitted into the 
Mathematical School of Christ's Hos- 
pital. ; 

The object of his admission appears 
to have been, improvement in the 
theory of navigation; but he. now 
began to discover so much inclination 
and talent for imitative art, that it was 
thought adviseable, when the time 
of hi. dismissal arrived, rather to 
place im under an artist, than to con- 
tinue him inthe naval service, and he 
was accordingly placed, first under 
Wiison the engraver, and subsequent- 
ly wnder Parker. He worked with 
credi: on -ome of the best plates which 
bear the names of those artists: but, it 
js much to be regretted, that his 
talents as an engraver—as is now no 
solitary case—had no fair opportunity 
of expanding themselves. They 
budded with great promise, and 
blossomed with some beauty, but they 
can scarcely be said to have fructified ; 
as he was for the most part, after his 
engagement with Mr. Parker expired, 
employed on small works, where the 
obtainment of pecuniary profit is the 
sole object in the view of the em- 
ployer, and where the engraver is 
consequently restricted in his aims. 
His best engravings will probably be 
found in Weld’s Topography of Kil- 
Jarney, which was produced to the 
public upon principles more liberal, 
and worthy of its author. 

Mr. Smith appears to haye quitted 
this neglected art, because he found 
excellence either more easy of attain- 
nent, or better rewarded, or held in 
more honourable. estimation, in the 
art of painting in water-colours, 
which he had hitherto practised only 
occasionally, and rather as a mean of 
jmprovement, than as a profession. 
He was now for a few years happy, in 
a matrimonial ceanexion which he 
Ahad formed, and in the pleasure of 
jncreasing reputation: but the pul- 
monary complaint, which had killed 
his father and his brother, began 
slowly to invade his health. As it 
invaded his health, however, it seem- 
ed to arouse both his fortitude and 
professional ambition, and perhaps 
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no man has ever improved more ag 
an artist, under circumstances by 
which an ordinary mind would ‘haye 
been batted, if not completely over. 


whelmed. He seemed really to con. 
vert his art into the means of resisting 
disease, and fought with consumption,’ 
under its most fearful form, with one 
hand, while he painted with the other, 
He literally abstracted his mind from 
his sufferings, by the study of land. 
scape. Hope never deserted him: 
and through the course of three sum- 
mers, when his friends thought he 
was returning from Suffolk, Warwick. 
shire, Devonshie, whither his 
studies had carried him, to die on the 
bosom of his nearest and dearest con- 
nexions, he was meditating new re- 
medies, in new modes of art, and new 
scenes of professional fame. - 

An habitual sentiment of this kind, 
coinciding with the hopes of those 
who hailed his talents and respected 
his virtues, dictated his voyage to 
Madeira, where death followeds hard 
after him, and where, as the climate 
did not afford him the wished-for re- 
lief, he remained notlong. He died 
on-board the Patriot, on his passage 
homeward; and what is recorded in 
an epitaph of the Crusading Knight 
who lies buried in Danbury Church, 
may be, with much truth, applied to 
Clarendon Smith, that Death fled 
from him while he faced him in the 
field :— 


<< But when his weapons he had laid aside, 
Death, like a coward, struck him.”— 


According to the testimony of Cap- 
tain Potts, of the Patriot, he died 
about tliree weeks after his embarka- 
tion, perfectly calm and_ collected, 
having requested and received a little 
drink from the cabin-boy, within a 
few ninutes of his decease. He has 
left a widow in whose praise much 
might be said at a moment of less de- 
licacy and less distress, and an infant 
son——but in such circumstances, that 
a subscription for their benefit has 
been agreed on among his friends, of 
which the produce will probably be 
employed to set her up in ashop where 
prints, drawings,drawing-implements, 
&c. may be sold. 

Of his principal works, only @ large 
view in water-colours, of the Saxon 
Tower at Bury St. Edmund's, and 
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another somewhat smaller, of a Gate- utility and remarkable perspienity of 
way, (now destroyed) near Augustine’s arrangement, has been greatly ad- 
Monastery, Canterbury, now remain mired. : : * 
with his widow. A book, containing At Broomwell-House, his residence 
seventy-two large lead-pencil draw- near Bristol, in his, 88th year, the 
ings, of subjects chiefly in the couniy Right Hon. John, Lord Colville, of 
of Warwick, which might be reckon- Culross, in Scotland. His early life 
edamong bis very best performances; was passed in active military duty 
another book of Sketches from Na- he was of the expedition against 
ture, some of which are in colours ; Carthagena, in 1740, when his father, 
apd all the Diawings which he made the sixth Lord Colvilie, commanded 
at Madeira, except one; together a regiment, and where be lost his life, 
with several other articles of his pro- He was at the battle of Fontenoy, in 
perty of less importance to his reputa- 1745; of Culloden, in 1746; and of 
tion as an artist, yetof some pecuniary Lafeidt, in 1747; and in 1761, he 
yalue, have not yet been restored to accompanied his regiment (the Scotch 


his fanily. Fusileers) t the sieze of Bellislé; on 
— the peace of 1763, he quitted the 

0 : army, after 24 years service, and re- 

von? tired to the privacy of domestic life. 


At his chambers in the Temple, He is succeeded by his eldest son 
Steward Kyd, Esq. Barvister-ai-Law, John, now Loid Colville, of Culross. 
and author of several publications On Wednesday, February 20th, at 
on the Laws of England. It is Blatchington Barracks, near Seaford, 
asserted, that Mr. Kyd was entrusted Sussex, the Hon. Stanhope Dormer, 
by a friend, when the latter was on younger son of the late Right Hon. 
his death-bed, with the important Lord Dormer, of Grove Park, near 
secret of the author of Junius’s Let- Warwick, and Major of the Warwick- 
ters, which he was not to disclose until shire Militia. Stationed high amongst 
about to leave this world himself,when the orders of civilized society, and 
he was allowed to confide it to one placed in the near view of splendid 
friend only, under the same restric- dignities, few have ever been more 
tion. completely untouched with the pride 

At his house in Green-park-place, of birth and rank: or more distant 
aged 83, Sir Wm. Addington, knight, in his whole carriage, from those as- 
who for upwards of 28 years was a suming airs and repulsive manners, 
magistrate of the Public Office, Bow- which distinction often produces. 
street; in which situation he evinced Faithful to every part of his important 
aspirit, fidelity, and zeal for the public duty, as a military officer, none have 
good, highly honourable to his charac- ever been more nobly distiaguished 
ter. In the year 1795, ata meetingin by a constant, humane, and anxious 
St. Pancras Fields, and in the sup- attention to the health, the interests, 
pression of many riots, (especially in and the feelings of the soldiers whe 
those of the year 1780) no magistrate, were so happy as to serve under his 
for alacrity and intrepidity, stood command. Frank in his temper, kind 
more conspicuously distinguished. ia his disposition, ardent in his feel- 
In the memorable affair of Hadfield, ings, condescending and obliging in 
he acted with a silly degree of obsti- his manners, just and honourable in 
nacy, in asserting that Hadfield was his general conduct, he attached to 
really insane! His judgment, how- himself, in no common degree, the 
ever, at the time was questioned, and affectionate regards of his friends— 
did not escape animadversion. Sir especially of bis gallant companions 
William withdrew from his public in arms, and the sincere esteem of all 
situation ; but not without having ex- to whom he was known. Seized, the 
periénced such treatment in this preceding é¢vening, with an apoplectic 
affair, as to have been a source of dis- fit, this estimable and amiable man 
quietude to him during his remaining suddenly expired, in the 31th year of 
years. His elaborate ‘ Abridgment of hisage. In his religious professions 
the Penal Statutes is a werk, which for he was a Catholic, 
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To THE EpIToR. 
Sir, 

J ape tty ** London, a Com- 
) plete Guide to the British Ca- 
pital,” &c. by John Wallis, among a 
number of amusing anecdotes which 
I observed, | have extracted the fol- 
lowing, which, if you think with me, 
will add to the variety of your eccen- 

tric and facetious collection. 

Youn’s, &c. 
PuHito-BrBLos. 


Oddities of Orator Henley. 


Tn the year 1726, the neighbourhood 
of Newport Market was distinguished 
by one of the most eccentric charac- 
ters the metropolis has ever seen.— 
This was Orator Henley, who wished 
to have it understood that he had re- 
stored the ancient eloquence of the 
pulpit! After preaching a few cha- 
rity sermons at different churches, 
he entered, (says Mr. Malcolm), into 
the true spirit of eccentricity, and fre- 
quently advertised in the following 
style:— 

** On Sunday, July 31, the Theo- 
logical Lectures of the Oratory begin 
in the French Chapel in Newport 
Market, over the Market-house, on 
the most curious subjects in divinity. 
‘They will be after the manner and ex- 
tent of the academical lectures. The 
first will be on the Liturgy of the ora- 
tory, without derogating from any 
other, at half an hour after ten. The 
subjects will be always new, and treat- 
ed in the most natural manner.” 

** On Wednesday next, at five in 
the evening, will be an academical 
lecture on Education, ancient and 
modern. Several sedan chairs were 
forced back last Sunday by the crowd ; 
but if they would be pleased to come 
a little sooner, they would find the 
passage easy. As the town is pleased 
to approve of this undertaking, and 
the institutor neither does nor will 
act nor say any thing in it contrary to 
the laws of God and his country, he 
depends on the protection of both, 
and despises malice and calumny.” 

One of the writers of the Weekly 
Journal says, the fame of Henley led 
him to visit the Oratory, and adds, 
About the usual time of the orator’s 


entering, a trap-door bebind the pul- 


pit gave way, as if forced open by some 
invisible hand, and at one large leap 
the orator jumped to the desk, where 
he at once fell to work. I eyed the 
person of the orator thoroughiy, &c, 
But, to come to his oration, which 
turned on the important subject of 
education, ancient and modern, I had 
entertained hopes of: meeting with 
something curious at least, if pot 
just, on the great theme he had made 
choice of, though instead of it [ heard 
nothing buta few common sentiments, 
phrases, and notions beat into the an- 
dience with hands, arms, legs, and 
head, as if people's understandings 
were to be knocked down with blows, 
and gesture and grimace were to plead 
and atone for all other deficiences, 
The price of admission was one shil- 
ling. 

Mr. Henley thus advertised in Nov, 
1728 :— 

** At the Oratory in Newport Mar- 
ket, at half an hour after ten, the ser- 
mon will be on the Witch of Endor, 
At half an hour after five, the theolo- 
gical lecture will be on the conversion 
and original of the Scottish nation, 
and of the Picts and Caledonians; St. 
Andrew's relics and panegyric, and 
the character and mission of the 
apostles.” 

** On Wednesday at six, or near 
the matter, take your chance, will be 
a medley oration on the history, me- 
rits, and praise of coufusion, and of 
confounders in the road, and out of 
the way.” 

** On Friday will be that of Dr. 
Faustus, and Fortunatus and conjura- 
tion; after each, the Chimes of the 
Times, No. 23 and 24. 

** N.B. Whenever the prices of the 
seats are occasionally raised in the 
week days, notice will be given of it 
in the prints. An account of the per- 
formances of the Oratory, from the 
first to August last, is published, with 
the discourse on Nonsense; and if any 
bishop, clergyman, or other subject of 
his Majesty, or the subject of any fo- 
reign prince or state, can at my years, 
and in my circumstances and oppor- 
tunities, without the least assistance 
of any patron in the world, parallel 
the study, choice, variety, and dis- 
charge of the said performances of the 
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oratory, by his own or any others, I ter than last Tuesday. After each a 
will engage forthwith to quit the said bob at the times.” 
oratory. Orator Henlgy, as he chose to call 
“J. HENLEY.” himself, certainly possessed ample 
parts, both natural and acquired. In 
his politics, however, he was suppos 
to have leaned to the Stuarts, which 
made him many enemies. Pope al- 
ludes to him in the Dunciad. 


This eccentric gentleman, thus full 
of conceit and self-sufficiency, at 
length attracted the notice of the 
grand jury of Westminster for con- 
duct unbecoming of a clergyman, and 
for his diversion — he titles of 
Voluntaries, Chimes of the Times, Roun- jmplicity of St exennlifed in 
delays, College Bobs, Operas, &c.; and Spe ine of sg alin 
for what he called King Lear's oration I hoard hool 
in an apology for madness. However, * oe to wittios’ be 00 —— 
if any effect was observable from the ee _ wa sitting by the fire-side, 
presentment, it was that of threefold eile shite alee SE (ition heent tin 
eccentricity. The bill of fare, ac- - 8» ; 4 oo e 
cordingly issued for Sunday, Sept. 28, — " "has tee Ree ae 
is curious, because it contains a list of sab felgbtendds “4 rate little French 

ms ; ned ; 
the fashions or dress of the time dog, the prettiest little fellow that ever 
Isaw; he begg’d very hard one day 
o go out with his mistress and a 
‘ ie — school-fellow of mine, and he did go, 
The postil will be on the turning of and, poor fellow, he went into a place 
Lot's wife into a pillar of salt; 2, very near where his mistress was going; 
Phe sermon on the necessary power they had looked about for him, but 
and attractive force which religion could not find him, so they went 
gives the spirit of man with God and home; the next day we celal aaah be 
good spirits, re take a walk, and when we came home 

“ Atfive: The postil will be on we saw somebody at the door with a 
this point, In what language our Sa- jittle dog, and we all run to see if it 
viour will speak the last sentence on was him oa it was him 
mankind, The lecture will be on Je- R , 
sus Christ's sitting at the right hand er 
of God, where that is; the honours and Sale of Church Livings. 
lustre of his inauguration; the learn- 
ing, piety, and criticism of that glo- 
rious article, 





“ At the Oratory, the corner of 
Lincoln’s-Inn, near Clare-market, to- 
morrow at half an hour after ten: 


The following is selected as a real 
and genuine advertisement, which 
“* The Monday's orations will short- pee Bethe Fame ding 1 
ly a resumed. : _. sold by auction, by Hoggart and Phi- 

On W ednesday the oration will Jips, at the Auction Mart, opposite the 
be on the skits of the fashions, ora Bank of England, on Thursday next, 
live gallery of family pictures of all April 11, 1811, at twelve o'clock, the 
ages; ruffs, muffs, puffs manifold; next presentation to a most valuable 
shoes, wedding shoes, two-shoes, slip living in one of the first sporting coun- 
shoes, peels, clocks, pantofles, buskins, ties; the vicinity: affords the best 
pantaloons, garters, shoulder knots, coursing in England, also excellent 
perriwigs, head dresses, modesties, fishing, an extensive cover for game, 
tuckers, farthingales, corkins, minni- and numerous packs of fox-hounds, 
kins, slammakins, ruffles, round réb- harriers, 8c. It is half an hour's ride 
bins, toilets, fans, patches, Dame for- from one of the first cities, and not 
sooth, Madam, My lady; the wit and far distant from several most fashion- 
beauty of my grannum; Winifred able watering-places ; the surrounding 
Joan compared with our Winny, country is beautiful and healthy, and 
Jenny, and Biddy; fine ladies and the society elegant and fashionable. 
pretty gentiewomen, &c. &c. being a ‘The incumbent is about fifty years of 
orate view of the deau monde frour age. Particulars may be had of Mr. 

efore Noah's flood to the year 1729.” Annesley, solicitor, Temple; at the 

Vn Friday will be something bet- Mart; and of Hoggart and Philips, 
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62, Old Broad-street."—After reading 
an advertisement of this kind, need 
any one be surprised at the increase 
of Methodism: or could any one re- 
gret the speedy termination of a sys- 
tem of church yovernment which ad- 
nits of such gross and flagrant abuses? 

In some observations on the defects 
in the church government of the 
Quakers, the author, quoting from El- 
wood, respecting George Fox, ob 
serves that the latter informs us in his 
journal, that ‘‘as he was one day 
passing through a field, in which were 
several old women seated round a fire, 
the spirit of the Lord came upon him, 
and ordered him to go another way, 
for these women were witches!” Ev 
pede Herculem. From this, it is added, 
we may judge whether the spirit by 
which he was inspired was the uner- 
ring spirit of truth, or not. 





Louis XIV strongly solicited the 
Pope to pass some severe censure upon 
the writings of the celebrated Fenelon, 
Archbishop of Cambrai; but when 
this censure, lpng protracted, did take 
place, though it condemned Fenelon’s 
principles and expressions, it was in 
a manner so gentle and so honourable, 
that his friends felt little sorrow, and 
his enemies little joy. In fact, the 
mortification of the latter was increased 
by a Jon mot of the Pope, who observed 
** that Fenelon was in fault from too 
great love of God, and his enemies 
equally in fault froin too little love of 
their neighbour.” 


Happy Parties, or City Manners. 


Mr. Plum, a grocer and common- 
councilman, having performed some 
eivilities in the way of business toa 
West India merchant, the latter beg- 
ged Mr. Plum’s acceptance of a turtle. 
Sensible of the value of the present, 
Mr. Plum loudly called his wife, a 
comely dame, to come and see it.— 
With uplifted hands she was followed 
by Peggy Plum, her eldest daughter, 
Peter Plum, her eldest son, and two 
little Plums, each full of wonder and 
delight. Even Mr. Plum acknow- 
ledged it as a very handsome present, 
and smacked his mouth as he promised 
reed the enjoyment of the green 
at. 


Miscellanea, Facetious and Eccentric. 


[Mar 
W hen the first effusions of Pleasure 
were a littie subsided, the next consi- 
deration was, how it should be ¢ooked: 
yd 


for though Mrs. Plum, like a good 
wife, always superintended the ma. 
nagement of her kitchen, yet she was 
now much posrint The husband 
suggested its being dressed ata coffee. 
house, and inviting a few friends to 
partake of it; but Mrs. Plum remind. 
ed him that it would be very expen- 
sive to entertain friends at a coffee. 
house, and further observed that, al. 
though she detested meanness, they 
had a family, and ought to be more 
prudent than to spend money foolish- 
ly. Mr. Plum was a ver good hus- 
band, and never willingly did any 
thing contrary to his wife's judgment, 
therefore begged she would think of 
some plan more suitable to his. To 
eat it alone had too gluttonons an ap- 
pearance to be adopted by either, and 
Mrs. Pium was just gding to propose 
the turtle should be given away; only, 


from gratitude to her husband’s kind. ° 


ness in wishing her particularly to eat 
of it, she observed, that as the turtle 
must be cooked, and as some expense 
was inevitable, she would enquire for 
a person to dress it at home, and Mr, 
Plum might invite their friends, Mr, 
Toddy and family, to dine with them. 
The delighted fond husband, on 
this, took his wife’s hand, and imprint- 
ed on it an affectionate kiss, told her 
she was a good creature, and he was 
glad every thing was settled at last so 
much to her mind. A cook was‘en- 
gaged, at the price of one guinea and 
a half, to kill the turtle and dress the 
dinner, which Mr. and Mrs. Plum, 
who loved now and then to cut a fi- 
gure, determined should be a hand- 
some one. The day was fixed, and 
every necessary preparation made: 
the comnany arrived, consisting of 
Mr. Toddy, a respectable tin-man and 
common-councilman, whose rotun- 
dity of appearance plainly evinced 
his taste for good living. Mrs. Toddy, 
a short fat lady, as thick as she was 
long; Timothy their eldest son, about 
nineteen, and Miss Fanny, their eld- 
est daughter, about eighteen. 
Dinner was soon announced, and 
the visitors descended into the parlour 
at the end of the shop, where they, as 
well as the worthy family of Mr. and 
Mrs. Plum, enjoyed the turtle to the 
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extent of their expectations, and fre- 
quently acknowledged they had made 


2 most delicious repast. When the 
wine was introduced, the greatest hi- 
larity and pleasantness prevailed, and 
the health of the dovor, with many 
more healths, were drank before the 
ladies quitted the table. , 

Mrs: Toddy and Mrs. Plum,» being 
on very friendly terms, they enjoyed 
a little tete-a-tefe after dinner in the 
drawing-room, whilst Miss Plum en- 
tertained Miss Toddy, who was one 
year older than herself, and her most 
jntimate friend; for they had both 
been to the same day-school in Lon- 
don, and each had received a year’s 
education at the same boarding-school 
at Islington by way of a finish. 

At length, tea being ready, the gen- 


. tlemen, who had been rather free with 


the bottle, and felt. the influence of the 
rosy god, joined the ladies full of gai- 
ety and good humour. The whole 
arty laughed and talked upon many 
easing subjects. In the course of 
the evening Miss Plum shewed the 
company some Valentines she had re- 
ceived on the last Valentine’s day. 


. They were very curiously eut ard 


painted; full of hearts, darts, loves, 
and doves, which, with the writing in 
them, caused a great deal of mirth.— 
“Aye, exelaimed Mr. Toddy, ‘ Valen- 
tines day is an inferesting day to 
young people; and [ assure you,’ con- 
tinued he with asmile, ‘old as | am, I 
never think of the day with indiffer- 
ence; for it always reminds me of 
something I shall never forget,’ glanc- 
ing significantly at his wiie, who bri- 
dled, and simpered, and looked very 
lovingly at her hushband—‘ As the 
recoilection makes you both appear so 
pleasant,’ said Mr. Plum, ‘ pray let us 
into the secret. —* W by then, if you 
must-know,’ continued Mr. Toddy, 
‘the first time I ever saw my wife was 
onthatvery day: you see how strange- 
ly things co.ne about. 1 met her at a 


friend’s house by chance, and [ told 


my friend [ was quitesm ‘7n; he-re- 
plied, it wws a very cur: circum- 
stance, for it was Valentine's day, the 
very day that birds began \. oing, and 
that | had better begin too, Sol took 
bis advice, and for the very first time 
in my life made love; and now, gen- 
temen and ladies,’ he continued, * you 
know what followed, and I need say no 
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more about the matter.’ The com- 
pany all laughed heartily, and Mr. 
Toddy observed, it was twenty years 
the last Valentine's day since he had 
known his little spousey. Mr. Plum 
then asked how long he made love be- 
fore the knot was tied?—‘ Why not 
uite three months, and the marriage- 
day was a day indeed. My friend gave 
us the wedding-dinner. I daresay my 
wife remembers all about it” Mrs, 
Toddy held up her head still higher, 
as she recoilected how much she had 
fascinated her doating husband, who 
continued, ‘Egad, Mr. Plum, as you 
have entertained me and my family 
so handsomely, I will give you a jolli- 
fication on the anniversary of m 
wedding-day: that's well thought of, 
so remember you ane all invited; and 
you shall have it out of town too, for 
it will be on the ist of May, and [ will 
make you comfortable, and treat you 
with a coach..—‘ Oh,’ replied the 
young people, much delighted, ‘ we 
shall none of us forget the invitation.’ 
The company continued in the same 
mood till they separated, when each 
agreed they should remember the an- 
niversary of the wedding would be,om. 
the first of May. ‘he ee 
On the arrival of Mr. Toddy and 
family at their own house, a conversa 
tion ensued on the same subject, when 
Mrs. Toddy observed, that nobody 
loved a good dinner better than her- 
self, nor was fonder of entertaining 
their friends, but she liked to do it at 
home, where she could feel herself her 
own mistress; ‘besides,’ she conti- 
nued, ‘ you know, Mr. Toddy, I hate. 
journeying out of town; there's no 
knowing what may happen neither at 
home norabroad.’ ‘Timothy and Fanny 
looked at each other; and their fond 
father exclaimed, ‘ For Heaven's sake, 
any dear Dolly, don't damp the plea- 
sure of the day with any signs of fears, 
for l expect every thing will be made 
comfortable, and you will be as merry 
asa grig. Lintend to be as happy as 
i was on that day twenty years, which 
I call the happiest day of my life. 
Weil, you may smile, you plump little 
fascinating rogue,’ continued he, 
chucking her under the chin, ‘for [ 
think Lcannot pay vou a prettier com- 
pliment.’ The smile of happiness now 
decked all the faces of this tittlé family 
party; aud the good lady appearing 
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perfectly reconciled to the jaunt, Ti- 
mothy thought it a proper opportunity 
to invite a friend of his to the feast, to 
which his kind father and mother in- 
stantly consented, saying they sup- 
posed he meant young Mr. Spindle, 
the taylor, who, his mother further 
observed, was a very great favourite of 
hers; besides, such a genteel looking 
young man would be a credit to the 
party. 

The intended entertainment gave 
rise to much conversation in both fa- 
milies, particularly in Mr. Toddy’s. 
The young people looked forward with 
no small degree of delight, and their 
mother entered into the anticipation 
of it with equal pleasure. The kind 
Mr. Toddy proposed new bonnets for 
his wife and daughter, and desired that 
no expense might be spared to set 
them off to the best advantage; when 
his lady begged him to leave the mat- 
‘ter to her, and promised they should 
ail do him credit. Indeed, Mrs. Tod- 
dy liked to look smart, and sometimes 
surprise her neighbours, and deter- 
mined to do so on the present occa- 
sion; for which purpose she took many 
awalk to the milliners’ shops to view 
the exhibitions and enquire into the 
fashions, and resolved that herself and 
her family should appear perfectly 
stylish, and not be outdone by Mrs, 
Plum. 


os 


A child having heard ascrmon from 
Isaiah, xi. 4, ‘The crooked shall be 
made straight,’ on his return home, 
asked his mother if she had any crook- 
ed things? ‘because,’ added he, ‘if 
you have, you may take them to meet- 
ing, and the preacher will straighten 
them for you; for he says ali crooked 
things are to be made straight.’ 


Poisoning, Murdering, §c. in News- 
papers!!! 

Only a few weeks since most of the 
London papers contained an account 
of a most shocking and barbarous at- 
tempt to murder, at Dock Head, near 
Southwark, where a wretch only a few 
days before endeavoured to poison his 
wife and family, by leaving a leg of 
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May 
night, he brought with him some fish 


for his own supper, which his wife 
frying in the dripping of the mutton 
that was poisoned, he was left in the 
greatest tortures imaginable; the wife 
and children providentially escaping 
because the poor woman, unwilling to 
eat alone, had fortunately made g 
make-shift dinner with her children 
_ Old as this story now appears to be, 
like many other calamities and acci. 
dents which we read of in the daily 
papers, it seems never to have had 
any real existence! 

“* It happens, Sir,” says a corres. 
pondent, who has written to a news. 
paper editor on the subject, “to come 
within my knowledge, that the attempt 
above related was said to have been 
made so long ago as the month of May 
1762, as you will find by examining 
any newspaper of the 11th of that 
month. All the difference was, that 
the perpetrator was one Swanton, who 
lived(not at Dockhead) but ata village 
near Nottingham; and that the deg of 
mutton was a loin of veal; the fish also 
were then deef-steaks, theperson to be 
poisoned was his wife only—no inen- 
tion of children—and, lastly, the man 
was not left ‘languishing,’ but died, 
after confessing his horrible intention, 

** In this condition the story remain- 
ed till 1781, when, in the month of 
June of that year, it was revived, with 
sone trifling alterations, which appear 
to be mighty easy with the narrators 
of such facts. The doin of veal became 
a shoulder of mutton, and the deef- 
steaks were turned into fish. The per- 
petrator in this case was not Swanton, 
nor did he live near Nottingham; but 
had got, somehow or other, to Ply- 
mouth, and his object was to kill 4 
wife and children. He also died after 
confession. 

“* One might have thought the mat- 
ter would end here; but, lo! if you 
Jook into the papers for May 15, 1787, 
you will find another edition of the 
same; and the place, neither Notting- 
ham nor Plymouth, but Hoxton. ‘The 
original Join of veal, lately a shoulder 
of mutton, became now a leg of mutton. 
The husband, whose object was, again, 
his wife and children, brought some 


mutton for their dinner which he had fat fish, and the story ended as before, 
previously poisoned with arsenic, but in his death and confession. 


taking care not to come home to din- 
wer himself: when he returned at 


** Last of all comes the catastrophe 
of Dock-head, as already mentioned, 
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jn which all the dramatis persone are or, as one in France lately dreamed, 


restored nearly to the same positions, 


that there wére some men before 


the leg of mutton, the fish, the wife Adam! If such things be believed, 


and the thgee children. How long 
matters will be allowed to remain in 
this state, I know not; but it seems 
high time to put the wretch out of his 
*tortures,' and restore the narrative 
to its original form, which last 1 have 
endeavoured to do; and any person 
who can have access to the news- 
papers, or perhaps Magagines of the 
above dates, will find that I am per- 
fectly correct.” 


——— 


On a hasty Marriage between a Young 
Lady and a Fop. 
Belinda, in her twentieth year, 
Holds solitude such woe, 
She’d rather lead a monkey here, 
Than lead an ape below. 


Grotius and the Preadamites. 


M. Isaac Peyreyra mentions that 
Grotius published a discourse upon 
the Aborigines of America, whom he 
derives from the Norwegians,. who, 
eight hundred years ago, Peyreyra 
wrote in, were carried to Iceland, pro- 
ceeded thence to Greenland, and 
thro’ the countries adjoining Green- 
Jand he thinks they arrived in the 
southern parts of America. This no- 
tion was taken up*by Laetius, who 
would not allow the Americans that 
descent; which caused Grotius to sup- 
pose, in a petulant reply, that the 
Americans were not the descendants 
of any nation, which, he further ob- 
served, *‘ is as much as to believe with 
Aristotle that they were from eternity, 


they may, (he observed), bring great 
danger upon all religion.” 

Grotius, a short time before, had 
read the work upon the Preadimites 
in a crude and undigested state, a 
copy of which he obtained from the 
author, under cover of friendship, by 
means of an acquaintance. This work 
was communicated, not (says Peyrey- 
ra) that he shonld abuse me; nor do 
I désire to recriminate or speak ill of 
the dead. Let his aspersion rest with 
him in his grave: let it be enough 
that the fame of this man is still cur- 
rent in the world with credible testi- 
monies to his many high endowments 
of learning; but let no one be de- 
ceived by his eloquence, or the allure- 
ments of his bare conjectures. 

Saintly Synonimes. 

Shenstone remarked, that ‘‘ when 
misfortunes happen to such persons 
as dissent from us in matters of reli- 
gion, we call them judgments; when 
to those of our own way of thinking, 
we call them ¢ria/s. 

The eccentricity of Mr. Thomas 
Goff, who died in 1796, and who left 
orders to have his head separated from 
his body before interment, made sucli 
an impression on the mind of the late 
Mr. Fransham of Norwich, that afraid 
of being buried alive, he repeatedly 
desired that his body should be laid 
before a fire, that wine should he of- 
fered to his lips, and the arm of a woe 
man clasped round his neck, before he 
was given up as irrecoverable. 





THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


Covent GARDEN THEATRE. 


The Gazette Extraordinary. 


4 tes plot of this comedy is not 
distinguished for interest, and 
some few of the scenes strongly border 
on dulness. A Lord de Mallery, (de- 
scending, as we are told, from William 
the Conqueror), and a Lady Julia 
Sandford, personated by Mr. Young 
and Mrs. H. Johnston, are chief cha- 
racters in the piece, though a Mr. 
Hartop (Munden) is a no less promi- 


nent one, and which contributes great- 
ly to the comic entertainment of it. 
His lordship having been refused by 
Lady Julia, from the prejudice she 
had taken to his early character; he is 
constrained to follow her under the 
assumed name of Major Clayton—~ 
There beiug, however, such a person 
as Major Clayton, who had distin- 
guished himself at the taking of Se- 
ringapatam, a great deal of mirth is 
excited by the eguéoeque before. the 
ruse is discovered. Fawcett, a8 Dr. 
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Suture, or rather a jack-of-all-trades, 
creates great portion of comic enter- 
tainment, by baving introduced the 
Major, whom he knew nothing of, and 
being required to narrate his military 
prowess. As he was constrained to 
say something, he hesitatingly began 
to praise the Major's valour in general; 
but the eagerness of Hariop, to shew 
that he had the contents of the Ga- 
zette in his memory, recited the par- 
ticulars of it, which the Doctor echoes 
in a manner to gain credit for his 
knowledge, and set the audience in a 
roar of applause. This scene.is truly 
lively in itself, and is admirably per- 
formed. © 

The Prologue, spoken by Mr. Brun- 
ton, has no extraordinary merit; but 
the Epilogue, delivered by Miss 
Booth, is better: and as it touches 
upon the contents of Extraordinary 
Gazettes, (of which we have plenty), 
it caught, as these traps always do, 
the approbation of the audience. 

Timour the Tartar. 

Tus splendour of this melo-drama 
ip scenery and equitation exceeds any 
thing we ever beheld. Tvmour has 
killed the Prince of Mingreiia, usurped 
his throne, and holds the Prince's son 
inchains. The heroine Princess (Mrs. 
H. Johnston) disguised, undertakes 
her child’s rescue, and this design 
forms the main story of the piece. 
The white horse this lady rides, kneels 
to let her mount and dismount, and 
performs many other extraordinary 
feats. ‘The whole troop, in fact, leap 
and climb in a manner to excite the 
greatest astonishment in the whole au- 
dience; not but there were many per- 
sons present who endeavoured to dis- 
countenance the introduction of these 
highly disciplined quadrupeds to these 
boards. The scenery too is magnifi- 
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cent, and draws down uniye 
plause. A gilded car, demain 
of the piece, is also drawn round the 
stage by three horses t, under 
the guidance of skilful charioteers, 
Mr. Rich became rich by his harle- 
quinades, and Mr. Kemble may groy 
rich by his cavalcades, without any 
offence to us. If the public will go 
in crowds to see these surprising 
equestrian exploits, Marshal Neigh, as 
the manager is facetiously called, 
ought not to be blamed. He does not 
force the money out of our pockets to 
see his flying horses, and therefore we 
do not feel disposed to rideour high 
horse. “a 





Lyceum THEATRE, Strano, ‘ 
The Americans. 


THE texture of this new opera is very 

slight, and some of its materials high- 

ly exceptionable; particularly the 

character of the Quaker, by Mr. Dow- 

ton. It was expected to sink before 

the thivd act was half gone through, 

but the bouyancy of music kept it up, 

and Braham, recording the fame and 

death of the great Nelson, in his hea- 

venly strains, put the whole audience 

again in the happiest humour. The 

accompanying music of the opera is, - 
in many parts, delightful, and much 

of.the scenery is beautifui, as well-as 

the dresses appropriate. But the Irish- 

isms of Johnstone, and the volubility 
and versatility of Mathews could not 
obtain a favourable hearing of its an- 
nouncement.—-Some_exceptionable 
passages, however, having been en- 
tirely expunged, and Dowton's cha- 
racter of a Quaker divested of all rela- 
tion to the sect of Friends, the piece 
has been brought forward again, and 
experienced throughout a favourable 
reception, — 





STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


O the thanks of the two Houses 

of the legislature have been add- 

ed those of the corporation of London 
to Lord Wellington, for his defence 
of Lisbon‘and march after the retreat- 
ing army of Massena. « Yet the praises 
bestowed by the city were mixed with 
some degree of hesitation on the pro- 
priety of bestowing ;hem where no 





signal achievement had marked the 
prowess of the army or the skill of the 
general. Lord Wellington is now in 
the same situation in which he was 
many months ago. He, was pursued 


by the French army to his fortifica- 
tions on the heights near Lisbon, and 
in that post defied every attempt of 
the epemy, living himself in great 
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security, and being plentifully sup- 

lied from the sea with. every neces- 
sary and even the comforts of life for 
himself andehis army. Massena, on 
the other hand, found his supplies 
daily decaying, and be had no ineans 
of recruiting them. He took the re- 
solution of retreating, and he retired 
with such skill from his posts near 
Santarem, that, though he marched 
through a desolated country, and a 
superior army was behind him, yet he 
arrived to the point of his destination 
with the loss of fewer men than could 
possibly have been expected in such 
difieult circumstances, As far, there- 
fore, as the praise of generalship is 
concerned, there cannot be a doubt, 
that if we consider the retreat alone, 
that is due in the higher degree to the 
French General. pea Wellington 
fled from a pursuing enemy, and saved 
himself in excellent fortifications: 
Massena, ceding to that power which 
mab cannot controul, gave up the ob- 
ject he had in view, and carried back 
his army to the frontiers of the two 
kingdoms, without ever exposing it to 
the hazard of a battle. 

We would not detract from the fair 
fame of any general, much less that 
of one of our own country; but when 
the laurel, the mead of yictory, is to 
be placed on the hero’s brow, we 
cannot be pleased with exaggerated 
praises. The interval between Lord 
Wellington, and our Rodneys, our 
Howes, our St. Vincents, our Nelson, 
is very great: we shall be glad to see 
him stationed near those heroes, but 
as yet his actions will not bear a com- 
parison with theirs. The injudicious 
attempts to exalt his fame will make 
us cast our eye on the sick and wound- 
ed after the battle of Talavera, the 
well concerted plans of the French, 
and the extraordinary ignorance of 
them, and consequent flight of the 
general, on whom the bravery, of the 


English and Spaniards at Talavera’ 


conferred a title. Lord Wellington 
will, we trust, by some splendid 
achiévemént, unite men in still higher 
prajses than those now bestowed upoa 
him; but these are more grateful 
when they flow spontaneously from 
every mouth, when the action itself 
call them forth, and it requires no 
cominent, no explainer. 

Portugal is in ‘the same state nearly 





as in the last month, We then left 
the French on the frontiers, and were 
expecting, in consequence, that Al- 
meida would soon surrender to our 
forces: but that fortress still remains 
in possession of the enemy, who also 
made such a disposition of his 
strength, as induced our army to take 
a different position. Lord Welling- 
ton had left it, and was gone towards 
the south, with a view to superintend 
the operations of Marshal Beresford’'s 
army; butthemovementof the French 
brought him back, and we are still in 
suspense as to Massena’s ulterior in- 
tentions. Pertugal may, however, be 
considered as safe for some time, and 
it is exulting in the event. Its public 
actions are expressive of gratitude to 
its deliverers, and we trust that it will 
be farther benefited by an improve- 
ment in its government. Marshal 
Beresford has made no great progress 
in the south, nor is Badajoz retaken, 
He seems to have been impeded by 
the Guadiana, and may require addi- 
tional strength to enable him to enter 
far into Spain. 

Cadiz sees still from its walls the 
fortifications raised against her by the 
French: but the interior of the coun- 
try has shewn the Spanish cause to be 


far from desperate. ‘The Cortez too, 


has shewn some symptoms of vigour, 
and they have had debates, in which 
appears the genuine spirit of liberty. 
The abuses of its late horrible govern- 
ment have been exposed, and the veil 
has been torn from its horrible enor- 
mities. We trust that we shall not 
henceforward hear of an English ge- 
neral torturing a woman under the 
prctencen sanction of the Spanish 
aws; for Spain has now, by its Cor- 
tez, disavowed this insult on huma- 
nity, and prohibited. the use of it in 
all its territories. It has changed t6o 
the vile system of harassing a man by 
its written evidences, and appeinted 
verhal enquiries in its courts of law, 
the accuser and the defendant being 
placed on the same footing, and the 
defendant is no longer to be treated 
in the prisons as if he was a convicted 
felon. We hope it is not ton late for 
Spain to feel the benefit of this new 
system of being governed by good 
laws, made by its_own representatives. 
The efforts of the Cortez must, how- 
ever, produce a good effect, and the 
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Spaniard will cease to be the debased 
instrument of priestcraft and super- 
stition. 

The Emperor of France continues 
his political career in the same way, 
in which hitherto he has been so suc- 
cessfully employed. He reminds us 
ef an able negociator, who being asked 
in the decline of life, by what means 
he contrived to carry on his concerns 
with such applause, replied, that he 
made no scruple of telling all his de- 
signs, and the persons with whom he 
had to do being accustomed to con- 
cealment and intrigue, never gave him 
credit for a word he said, were looking 
out and arming themselves against 
some other design, and in consequence 
he found them unprepared to resist 
him at the proper time, and he carried 
those measures with ease, which, by 
tbe usual methods would have in- 
volved him in difficulties and embar- 
rassments. Bonaparte has spoken 
openly to all persons concerned with 
trade in his country in a speech to the 
council of commerce. He tells them 
plainly, that all trade with England 
shall be cut off, and he consoles them 
with a view of their own internal trade, 
which exceeds, according to his esti- 
mate, 14 milliards, and upon which he 
justly observes,the resources & prospe- 
rity of a country are to be calculated. 
Russia, Austria, England, have their 
paper money, while France is the rich- 
est country under the sun, with im- 
mense territorial resources and plenty 
of money. In war, contributions have 
entered into France upwards of one 
hundred millions, two bundred mil- 
lions are in his private treasury, nine 
hundred millions of taxes are paid in 
crowns, of which a small proportion 
only arises from maritime commerce. 
He disclaimed the idea of not wishing 
for the latter, but he would abandon 
it till either England changed her 
maxims, or he could dictate the terms 
of peace. The building of two hun- 
dred ships of the line was his great 
theme, and he anticipated the loss of 
some battles, by which his fleet would 
become experienced, and thence he 
concluded that he should ultimately 
succeed by the simple and natural rea- 
son, that the weaker must give way to 
the stronger. His last words, what- 
ever we may think of the rest, merit 
our consideration. ‘*‘ Commerce is ho- 
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nourable, but its essential bases are 
prudence and economy.  Prudeiice. 
prudence, Gentlemen, the merchant 
should not make his Ulle, as we 
gain a battle; he should make it by 
degrees and by perseverance.” 

With these maxims in the mind of 
the sovereign, the country under his 
dominions must present a very differs 
ent face froth what they have hitherto 
done; and he seems determined that 
his peeple should exert an industry to 
which they have not been accustomed, 
The utmost rigour prevails with re 
spect to English commodities, on the 
line of coast from the Pyrenees to'the 
extreme peint of the Baltick, and 
even the orders of Prussia do not pre. 
serve them from the fears of fresh in- 
terference. Rumours have prevailed 
that the king of this unfortunate eoun- 
try has received fresh insults, but to 
what extent is not yet ascertained; 
but the expectations of a difference 
between Russia. and France have not 
as yet, nor do they seein likely to be 
realised. Germany is quiet, though 
the peace of several parts is continu- 
ally disturbed by the introduction of 
the French mode of raising soldiers. 
They were accustomed, however, un- 
der the old regime, to such harsh me- 
thods of enlisting, that they will less 
feel this mark of oppression. The 
Banks of the Danube are still covered 
with armies, and the conflict betweett 
the Russians and the Turks is likely 
to be carried on with renewed vigour. 

The States of Aintrica confine their 
disputes to the Congress, and violent 
speeches are better than recourse to 
arms. The differences between our 
two countries do not seem likely to be 
made up, but there is no probability 
of their terminating in hostilities. In 
Spanish America the favourers of in- 
dependence are increasing in numbers 
and strength. They have met with 
the greatest check in Mexico, but 
this will probably increase their zeal 
for a new system. In Buenos Ayres 
and its dependencies they may be now 
said to be established; but what form 
of government will prevail, cannot, 


from our little knowledge of these 
countries, be easily ascertained. 

At home our first theughts are na- 
turally turned to the calamity of our 
sovereign, and it is with unfeigned 
pleasure we state it, that the disorder 
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iso abated that he has resumed his 
rides with his family. Such an event 
was celebrated with great joy in 


‘ windsor and its neighbourhood, but 


it must strike every one that in such 
astate precipitation is to be avoided. 
The cares of royalty will not be suf- 
fered to bear down prematurely the 
soyal mind, and it must be a source of 
the greatest satisfaction to the king, 
that they have been confided to a son 
who has performed its duties with 
such solicitude for the welfare of his 
father and his people. 

Asingular circumstance has occur- 
red; a budget, in which no new taxes 
are imposed, and an old one is taken 
off. It may be said indeed, that there 
was scarcely room for another new 
one, as every thing was engaged by 
which money could be raised, and the 
increase of taxes upon the old articles 
must affect, in some degree, the scale 
of prices in general. Still it is some 
satisfaction that we are freed from 
some degree of painful sensation, and 
by the taking off of the hat tax, whose 
produce was too inconsiderable for 
the trouble and mortification attend- 
ing it, we may entertain hopes that 
still farther improvement will be 
made in our multifarious taxation. 

The dissenters have been put into 
a state of great alarm; but by pru- 
dence, activity, and energy, they have 
discomfited their adversary. Lord 
Sidmouth made an attempt, under the 
cloak of improving the toleration act, 
to infringe on religious liberty. The 
dissenters, as one man, resisted it, and 
as they now so very much outnumber 
the church, they covered the table of 
the House of Lords with petitions, and 
manifested such a zeal, that Lord 
Sidmouth could not get his bill read 
asecond time. The zeal displayed in 
defence of religious liberty by a num- 
ber of noble lords, and the fate of this 
abominable bill, shews that we have 
made considerable progress towards 
religious liberty, for which we are 
very much indebted to the Methodists. 

The great cause of Sir F. Burdett 
has been determined by the judges. 
On the 17th the Attorney-General 
made his reply, and the judges were 
unanimous in their opinion. Lord 
Ellenborough stated, that not a sha- 
dow of doubt rested upon his mind as 
tothe great features of the question. 
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The material points are three. ist, 
Whether the House had authority to 
commit for breach of privilege? ed, 
Whether the warrant disclosed suffi- 
cient ground for commitment? 3d, 
Whether the execution of the warrant 
was legal? On the first he declared, 
that from the nature of their situation 
the members must have inherent pri- 
vileges, must be able to. protect them- 
selves, and poor and miserable must 
be the situation of a deliberative body, 
if it could not protect its own pro- 
ceedings from insult and interruption. 
He contended, that it had prescrip- 
tion in its favour, and the allowance 
of certain privileges in the first divi- 
sion of the legislature was an evidence 
that they were considered as inherent 
in the members; and from Evelyn's 
case it appeared that they had a vin- 
dictive privilege. Arthur Holt, one 
of the members, was committed for a 
libel for six months, fined, and to be 
kept in custody till he should publicly 
retract the principles of the libel. 
Chief Justice Holt admitted the power 
of commitment without hesitation, and 
it was impossible to doubt that the 
House had a right to commit in cer- 
tain cases, and they did not insist on a 
right in all. Where could be the in- 
jury of allowing the privilege of com- 
mitment? Was the House to wait the 
mere tardy proceedings of the courts 
in matters which might require a 
much speedier decision? Would not 
‘the House lose a large share of its na- 
tional and public respect, if it were 
to come down to a grand jury to find 
a bill, or if it had not, within itself, 2 
power of protection? It had been 
said that the warrant was insufficient, 
as not containing an averment of the 
facts, but the resolution of the House 
was a judgment. Was the he re 
of the King’s Bench not to be a suffi- 
cient averment, and was the judgment 
of the House to be sunk below that of 
the court? The warrant might have 
been drawp up in a more workman- 
like manner, but it was distinct and 
sufficient for its purpose. As to the 
breaking open the door, this was not 
lawful in the ordinary case of execut- 
ing a civil process; but in the case of 
a felon, or where the king had an in- 
terest, it was allowed. Where the 
public benefit is concerned, private 
security must be postponed. A door 
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may be broken open for a contempt 
of a court of justice, how much more 
then for a contempt of the higher 
court of parliament? The. justifica- 
tion was therefore satisfactory. The 
right to commit was autherised by 
reason and the law; the warrant fol- 
lowed the order, and the order was 
conformable to the power: the outer 
door might be broken open for con- 
tempt of an inferior court, and it cer- 
tainly might be so where public bene- 
fit was concerned. The question is 
thus set at rest as to any civil conse- 
quences; but many will not be con- 
vinced, and amongst that number we 
profess ourselves to be, by the argu- 
ments or the averments of the learn- 
ed judge. Much hinges on the mean- 
ing of the word contempt, as it applies 
to any court of justice; and when the 
word is defined, the inference from a 
court of justice to the meeting of the 
Commons, which is not a court of 
justice, may not be allowed. We 
might put, in return for the judge's 
questions, some others, which our rea- 
ders have already anticipated; but we 
leave them and their answers to pos- 
terity, which, in our opinion, will 
view the resistance of Sir Francis 
Burdett in the same light as we do 
that-of Hampden to the demand for 
ship money. 

Sir Francis has met his constituents 
at the annual celebration of his elec- 
tion, where the great question of 
reform on parliament, now so properly 
taken up, made an important feature 
of the day. Sir Francis gave his open, 
manly, and decisive opinion upon the 
necessity of reform, and very properly 
stated that the moment the public had 
declared for it, there would be no dif- 
ficulty in arranging the mode, and the 
borough-mongers themselves, seeing 
that there was no mode of evading 
the just demand of the people, would 
concur in proper measures. This 
great question is, we hope, likely to 
be agitated in a very important man- 
ner. A very large*body of men of 
property, from various parts of the 
kingdom, have associated together for 
this purpose. ‘They applied to the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of Lon- 
don, for the use of Guildhall for.a ge- 
neral meting: the proposition was 
debated with some animation, and the 
friends of liberty obtained a triumph, 
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which we trust is a presage of their 
future success. A division took place 

when the grant of the hall upon this 
occasion was carried ‘bya very great 
majority. The plan will then be laid 
open to the public, and the sense of 
the country should be taken in every 
county, city, town, and borough, and 
we hope that tht tables of both Houses 
will be very unequal to the support of 
their numerous petitions. The dis. 
senters have set a most noble example, 
which ought to animate the, friends of 
civil liberty. An equal energy would 
remove the obloquy that must prevail, 
as long as the present system is suffer- 
ed to continue. 

In the House of Commons the de- 
bates on the report of the bullion 
committee occupied four days, and 
produced such a contrariety of opi- 
nion as seemed impossible to have 
arisen out of such a subject. Mr. 
Horner, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, opened the debate, by noticing 
the extremes into which persons had 
fallen on this subject, some asserting 
that a circulating medium, consisting 
wholly of paper, was perfectly adequate 
to all the purposes of a metallic cur- 
rency, and with them the greatest im- 
provement of modern days was the 
substitution of a paper currency, not 
founded upon the basis of the precious 
metals, but on that of confidence 
alone. In opposition to this doctrine, 
the important advantages derived 
from paper were overlooked, and the 
exclusive use of the precious metals 
in circulation was recommended. His 
was between these two opinions; al- 
lowing that the circulation of paper 
was in itself beneficial, provided the 
excess of it was guarded against by its 
constant liabitity to be converted into 
gold, and his great and ultimate object 
was to restore, with as much care and 
circumspection as possible, the circu- 
lating medium to its original state; a 
state, every departure from which 
must be injurious in proportion to its 
extent. The House of Commons; 
struck at the rise of the price of bul- 


lion, had appointed a committee to” 


investigate its cause; ~and in doin 
this, though sonre collateral causes ha 
manifested themselves, it appeared 
that the high price originated in and 
was perpetuated by an excess of paper 
circulation. Bank notes are stipula- 
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tions ‘to pay lawful money to the 
bearer, and this lawful money was a 
determined quantity of bullion; but 
according to the rise in the price of 
bullion compared with the current 
bank notes, they were depreciated, so 
as not to be worth one pound, but 
only fifteen shillings and a fraction, 
when they purport to be pound notes. 
It has been asserted that we have not 
4 standard value of gold, and one per- 
son had made the notable discovery, 
that the standard was the interest of 
such sum in the funds as would pro- 
duce one pound, which pound being 
paid in paper, was the measure of it- 
self. Another argued that the only 
standard was an ideal measure, and 
not a tangible or material medium: 
but all our laws refer to a standard, 
and that standard in a precious metal. 
It is said that no difference appears 
between gold and paper in the mar- 
kets; but it should be recollected that 
no gold is to be seen at all in the mar- 
kets, and the price of bad guineas 
shews their superiority over the paper, 
and its consequent depreciation. The 
circulating medium being thus dete- 
rioated, great injury must attend all 
contracts and fixed monied incomes, 
and great mischief to the public from 
the decreasing value of taxes. 

Two objections were started: first, 
that gold had experienced a rise from 
its positive scarcity ; and, secand, it 
was affected by the unfavourable state 
of the exchanges; both which opinions 
he successfully combated. The real 
cause was in the paper medium, for 
the value of a domestic currency 
might be depreciated by debasement, 
if it consisted of metals, by excess if 
it consisted of paper. This excess 
was completely guarded against, whilst 
it was convertible at the will of the 
bearer into gold, and upon this the 
issues of the Bank were formerly re- 
gulated. The restriction in 1797 
placed the Bank in a novel situation; 
but the mischief was infinitely aggra- 
vated when it was made a permanent 
war measure, and must continde till 
the Bank should be compelled to re- 
sume their cash payments. 

* Mr. Rose asserted that there was no 
depreciation of the bank note, and 
that the high price of gold was not 
oceasioned by an excessive issue ‘of 
. bank paper. In every transaction of 
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life, bank notes are equal to money, 
and their issue has nothing to do with 
either the exchange or the price of 
bullion. As to the resumption of 
cash payments, it is at present impos- 
sible: but if specie could be found at 
any price, then the profits of the 
bank had been so large that it ought 
to purchase it. The reduction of 
paper issues would be most materially 
injurious to trade and manufactures, 
and to every description of persons 
in the community. If they are not 
checked, our difficulties may be sur- 
mounted. Whatever mischief may 
be done, let it be the work of an ene- 
my, and let us not assist his schemes 
by bringing that destruction upon 
ourselves, in which he vainly attempt- 
ed to involve us—Mr. H. Thornton 
could not doubt, that the augmenta- 
tion of the circulating medium of the 
country diminished its value. Since 
1797 there had been no limitation on 
the bank, and this was the leaning 
point. Mr. Law's Mississippi scheme 
and that of the bank, might be com- 
pared together: and this country may 
suffer the same calamity which hap- 
wy in France. Mr. Law and the 
yank looked equally to security: he 
thought he could not issue too much, 
while he lent at low interest on good 
security : let the bank take care not to 
lend too much at low interest. The 
example of the bank at Paris was 
profitable to this country; a com- 
mittee was appointed to enquire into 
its concerns, and they stated, Ist, that 
government should not borrow from 
the bank. 2, That. the bank funds 
should be laid out on short securites. 
3, That the bank should draw in their 
discounts in case of a drain, which to 
them was a proof of superabundaffte. 
It was natural for us to think, that we 
were in the centre of our system, that 
the sun is running round and not the 
earth; that the bullion keeps on rising 
and not our currency depreciating. 
The Americans in 1791 and 1792 would 
not own the depreciation of their pa- 
per: it was an unfavourable exchange, 
an unfavourable state of trade. He 
granted that distress might arise from 
the removal of the restriction: but 
was that a reason why we should not 
seck aemedy for our danger? and 
he adjured the house not to treat this 
as a questionof party,but onein which 
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the interest of all sides was equally 
involved.—Mr. Vansittart conceived 
the present to be the boldest experi- 
ment on public and private credit 
ever known. He was desirous that 
cash payments should be resumed as 
soon as circumstances would permit, 
and he is said to have asserted, that 

old was not the standard by which 
Cask notes were to be measured. The 
sovereign had the power of fixing 
whatever standard was most conveni- 
ent for the public, and beyond this 
he knew no standard. The notes 
were intended to be representatives 
of the legal coin, and as long as they 
did not fall below the value of that 
coin, the bank had completely ful- 
filled every engagement. On his own 
propositions that had been printed 
he observed, that no change could be 
made in the currency, without a 
breach of faith; that the bank was to 
pay in legal coin and without the 
intervention of ,the sovereign, had 
always been willing to do so; that 
these notes had hitherto been accept- 
ed and held as coin, and that circum- 
stances on the continent affected ma- 
terially our commercial relations, so 
that no former reasoning upon them 
could now be justified.—Mr. Huskis- 
son conceived, that the legal currency 
of the country consisted of gold and 
silver, and its standard was quantity 
of ascertained weight and fineness, 
and consequently eoin is deteriorated 
as it departs from that standard. The 
guinea is now the legal measure of 
value, and this is determined by fine- 
ness and weight. By this a common 
measure is established, and price is 
nothing more than the value of a 
commodity, in reference to this mea- 
sure. It is absurd to suppose, that 
any numerical amount of circulating 
medium could be fixed upon, but if 
the denomination of the half-guinea 
were raised to that of a guinea, men 
would be still desirous of the half 
guinea; but prices would certainly 
be doubled. Before the restriction, 
there was no talk of the increase or 
diminution of the circulating medium, 
or the amount of the issues of the 
bank, it was only since that event, 
that a contrivance had been made of 
gaging, like an. excivenian, the con- 
tents of acountry. Our coin has no 
value, but in reference te the gold 
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contained in it: the paper Currency 

no value but in reference to the coin 

it represents, and consequently a cur. 

rency consisting of both gold ang 

paper, ought not to exceed in amount 

what it would be if it consisted only 

of coin. An excess above that 

amount must be the proof and the 

measure of the depreciation. Coin 

whose standard is weizht and fineness, 

cannot be depreciated: the excess of 

paper is necessarily the only cause, 

[f paper is not convertible into gold 

where is the measure of its value to 
be found? The present depreciation 
is a depreciation Of the currency 
compared to its standard, a deprecia- 
tion also in its value compared with 
itself. We have now two currencies, 
One depreciated twenty-five per cent, 
below the other. He was not aware 
of any scarcity of gold; byt of this 
he was confident, that where gold is 
scarce, there commodities are cheap, 
The power vested ina single corporate 
body to change, at will, the relative 
proportion which the real money of 
the country should bear to all other 
commodities, isa dangerous one, it af- 
fects every species of contract. The 
principles avowed by Mr. Law, and 
the bank of England, are the same, 
as appeared by several passages from 
the book of the former. The means 
of the bank to resume its payments 
arose from the gold they now possess- 
ed, and their increased profits: and it 
surely was not too much to ask them 
to avail themselves of the latter to re- 
place themselves in the situation in 
which they stogd before the stoppage. 
It had been insinuated, that the wealth 
of the country depended on the con- 
tinuance of a depreciated currency; 
but wealth consists neither in bad 
paper nor good coin: it is in the 
wisdom of laws; their impartial ad- 
ministration; the security of liberty; 
the vigour of public spirit, the un- 
faded splendour of national character. 
—Mr. Parnell observed, that in one 
point all agreed, that prices had lately 
risen excessively, and no good cause 
could be assigned for this, unless it 
accounted not only for the rise in 
particular commodities, but for the 
general rise. A tax on the necessaries 
of life raises the wages of labour, and 
diminishes the rent of land; general 
improvement, that of land, but not 
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of other things, a general and almost 
equal rise of prices was to be looked 
for in the alteration of the value of 
money. The only reason why the 
guinea, if it is seen in a public 
market, passes only at its usual rate, 
is the dread of the penalties of the 
law; but legal penalties cannot alter 
the value of money. If he were 
asked what occasioned the difficulties 
in 1797, he should say it was the act 
allowing the bank to issue notes under 
the value of 101. for till then the ratail 
trade was carried on in coin, and an 
extensive stock of it was kept up in 
the country. In the runs in 1783 and 
1793, which were greater than that of 
1797, the bank could extricate itself 
with ease: but when small notes ap- 
peared, they took the place of coin, 
and though he was inclined to think 
favourably of the bank, yet he could 
not get over this fact, that if it had 
never existed, the country would not 
have been placed in such a state of 
depreciated currency. Ministers had 
not the contreul of the currency: 
parliament were not its conductors; 
but twenty-four gentlemen, at the 
head ‘of a bank stock company.— 
Mr. Manning vindicated the bank, 
and did notsee from any act of parlia- 
ment that bank notes represented so 
much bullion. The cause of the 
bank restriction appeared to him to 
be chiefly reducible to the prevalent 
alarm of invasion; and the directors 
were anxious to return to payments 
in specie, as soon as it could be done 
with safety to the country: but he 
was clearly of opinion, that it ought 
to be continued during the war, and 
he should enter his pratest against its 
being sooner taken off.—-Mr. Baring 
agreed, that there was a depreciation 
of our paper currency, but he did 
not attribute it-solely to the excess in 
the circulation of paper, but to the 


State of the balance of exchange be- 


ing against us; and if the system 
continued, we: might expect to see 
mutton sold for 8d. a pound, if paid 
in gold, and Od. if in paper. It had 
been said that Mr. Pitt never intend- 
ed an alterajion in the value of paper, 
compared with gold; but restriction 
implied a difference, and the only 
question was to what extent should 
this difference go. The first grand 
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system of finance: suppose it to go 
on, and that instead of ninety milli- 
ons, a hundred and eighty, and then 
three hundred and sixty are raised, 
Would it be said that this was right? 
yet we must come te this, unless a 
change of system takes place. Some 
say it is the bank to which all the evil 
is owing: he would say, that it all 
arose from our system of finance. To 
this parliament should direct its at- 
tention, and till that was done, the 
country could not be safe—Mr. 
Sharpe gave a proof of the deprecia- 
tion in a fact, that a gentleman pur- 
chased, for guineas, stock at sixty, 
which for paper he could not get 
under sixty-four pounds for a hun- 
dred three per cents.—Mr. Perceval 
would not allow the depreciation, nor 
that the issues were more than the 
state of the country required: he 
thought the propesition of the com- 
mittee not only impracticable, but 
ruinous; and if agreed in, would 
make us the voluntary instruments of 
bad policy and national calamity.— 
Mr. Canning agreed with the com- 
mittee in its principles, though he 
was not prepared to go the length of 
its conclusion. The fact of deprecia- 
tion was, in his opinion, clearly esta- 
blished: for though bank notes passed 
on equal terms with gold, it was not 
because they retained their relative 
values, but coin was artificially tied 
down to the value of the note. The 
coin must go out of the kingdom, in 
spite of law, under the present 
system, and the only effect of the 
law, by confining our coin to the 
standard of paper, was to send it to 
our enemies at five shillings the 
guinea cheaper than they would other- 
wise receive it. The French assem- 
bly said, that their assignats had not 
fallen, but that prices had risen, 
using the same arguments as those 
who opposed the report. However, 
as the prospect had been held out to 
the bank of continuing the restric- 
tion till six months after the peace, 
he did not think it right to alter that 
determination; and except in this, 
he agreed in all other points with 
the mover of the question—Mr, 
Giddy thought it an alarming thing, 
that any mercantile body shauld have 
the liberty of increasing ar decreas- 
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cording to their pleasure, caprice, or 
judgment; and to place implicit re- 
lanes on any company, was fertile 
with the most mischievous conse- 
quences to the public. He was sur- 

rised, that scarcely any notice had 
one taken of country banks; yet the 
greater part of the paper circulation 
was issued by them, and generally 
without that judgment, by which the 
directors of the bank were actuated. 
The limitation of their issues was 
therefore as necessary as that of the 
bank: and he thought a mode might 
be devised for this purpose. A de- 
preciation was certainly now esta- 
blished, ruinous to all the property of 
the country; and if we did not re- 
trace our steps, the remedy might at 
last be out of our power.—Sir Francis 
Burdett was astonished that so little 
progress had been made in arriving to 
some fixed principle, and he would 
not allow that the power and safety of 
the country could be indentified with 
our paper system. Ministers had 
formerly urged, that France by such 
a system must perish, that its finances 
were gone, and that its strength must 
gowiththem. She is, however, still 
a nation, and England will not perish 
though the fabric of the bank should 
disappear. Its notes are now certainly 
depreciated, and there are two prices, 
one in paper, another in money: but 
the reflection on the country banks is 
unjust, the whole fault lay in the 
original sinner, the bank of England. 
This bank deserved no favour;—it 
had been the uniform. toojpf the 
minister of the day. He approved 
of the principles of the report, but 
could nét reconcile himself to the 
remedy, as the evil of the paper 
system had gone beyond it, and he 
frankly confessed that he saw no mode 
of saving the patient from a disease, 
which appeared to be incurable. The 
creditor of the public, the annuitant, 
is not, however, to be defrauded. The 
bank had profited by the system, and 
they ought io be made to refund. 
The di ectors of the South-sea com- 
pany were made liable in their estates 
to the deinands of the creditors, and 
he saw no reason why the ban’, who 
had raised a similar bubble, should 
not be subjected to a similar punish- 
ment.—Mr. Wilberforce thought that 
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some steps should be taken to prevent 

the ruinous consequences of the pre. 

sent system; but he could not fix a 

day for the resumption of cash pay- 

ments. The committee bad done its 

duty in making the report; and the 

House ought now to perform its duty, 

He did not think, that the eyes of the 

directors had been open to the mag- 

nitude of the duty they had to per- 

form, or to the danger of the system, 

It was for the House to consider, whe- 

ther if they went on in this system, 

they, were not sinking into a gulph, 

every day deeper and deeper, till the 

depreciation might amount to five 

hundred per cent. The country may 
be iv the situation of a man appa- 
rently in good health, but falling 
down the next moment into a fit of 
apoplexy: the evil ought to be pre- 
vented whilst it is in our power, and 
the bank directors ought to be pre- 
pared for the resumption of their pay- 
ments in specie.—Mr. Thornton as- 
sured the House, that this latter mea- 
sure was under the anxious considera- 
tion of the directors, who would most 
truly rejoice when it could be effect- 
ed, but at present the attempt was 
impracticable—Mr. Whitbread de- 
plored the situation of the country, 
declared by‘one bank director to be 
ruined, if the report . was, and by 
another, if it was not adopted. If 
the system continued, it would, in 
time, crumble into dust, and the rags 
of notes become as worthless as the 
rags of which they were made.—Mr. 
Marryatt contended, that not only 
bank notes, but government securities 
were depreciated. Several other gen- 
tlemen spoke, and Mr. Horner made 
a most brilliant reply, and two divi- 
sions then took place; first, on the 
first resolution, for which there ap- 
peared 75, and against it151; and then 
the last, for which there were 45, and 
against it 135. Thus the very able 
report of-the bullion committee has 
produced nothing in the House but a 
four days debate, in which the most 
opposite opinions were entertained; 
but the public is now completely satis- 
fied as to the great question. They 
are fully convinced that bank notes 
ate depreciated, and that there is a 
great difference between promises and 
performances. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED, MAY 1811. 


AGRICULTURE. HISTORY. 
EATISE on Rural Affairs, be- | A new historical and descriptive 
ing the substance of the article -View of Derbyshire, from the re- 
Agriculture, originally published in motest periods to the present time. 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, with By the Rey. D. P. Davies. 8syo. 
improvements and additions. By R. 19s. 6d. 
Brown. 2 vols. 8vo,. 25s. LAW. 

ARTS, FINE, _ TheTrials of the Rev. R. Bingham, 
Antiquarian and Topographical Ca- C¥Fate of Maresfield, Sussex, on a 
binet, containing a series of elegant charge of sending an incendiaty 
views of the mest interesting objects letter, and setting fire to his dwelling- 
of curiosity in Great Britain, accom- bouse; taken in short-hand by Mr, 
panied with letter-press descriptions. Adains, by order of the directors of 

Vol. 9. small paper 15s. or large 24s. the Union Fire-office. 8vo, 5s. 


A series of progressive Lessons, in- me Or 
tended to elucidate the Art of painting A Letter to Sir J. Sinclair, Bart.on 
io Water-colagyw. 21s: the Report of the Bullion Committee, 


The Thames; or graphic illustra- including a Letter to Sir’ C. Price, 
tions of Seats, Villas, &c. &c. on the Bart. M. P. on the same subject. By 
banks of that noble river. Engraved J. M. Siordet, merchant. 2s.6d. 
by Cooke, from drawings by Owen. Defence of abstract Currencies, .in 


os ah Me. reply to the Bullion Report and Mr. 
Sud Gon, Huskisson. By G. Wilson, Esq, 
ASTRONOMY. F.R.S. 4s. 6d. 


Ferguson's Astronomy explained Naval Economy exemplified, in 
upon Sir Isaac Newton’s principles, Conversations between a Member of 
with notes and supplementary chap- Parliament and the Officers of a Man 
ters. By Dr. Brewster. 2 vols. 8vo. of War, during a Winter's Cruise. 3s. 
and a 4to. vol. of plates. 11. 16s. Essays on Man, delineating his ine 

BIOGRAPHY. tellectual_and moral Qualities. By 


The Life of William Waynflete, T. Finch, 1@mo. 6s. 


Bishop of Winchester. ByR.Chand- _ Juvenile Correspondence ; or Let- 
ler, D.D. royal 8vo. 18s. ters designed as examples of the 


Memoirs of the principal Events in ¢Pistolary style for Children of both 
the Life of H. Taylor, of North S©X& By Lucy Aikin. Qs. 6d. 
Shields. 8vo. 5. La Prise de Jéricho, ou la pecher- 

esse gonvertie. -Par Mad. Cottin. 
DRAMA. 


< , 12mo. Qs. 6d. 
The Gazette Extraordinary, a co- ‘The readiest Ready Reckoner ever 
medy, in five acts, as now performing 


invented, for assisting the Tradesman, 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. > , 
By J. G. Holman, Esq. 2s. 6d. the Merchant, the Gentleman, &c. 


: in finding the amount at any given 
‘The Dramatic Works of John Ford, price, of oan number, from ons to ten 
with an introduction and eaplanatory tp ou<and By S. Simpson and E. 
notes. By H. Weber, Esq. 2 vols. 8v0. Wise, ss, ; 
II, 10s. or large paper, 2l. 2s. Salmagundi; or the Whim Whams 
_ Three Plays, with a preface, includ- ayq Opinions of Launcelot Langstaff. 
ing dramatic observations of the late 2 vols. 12mo. 19s. 
rage = Gen. Burgoyne. By W.Hay- An Account of the Measures adopt- 
ey, Esq. Svo. 9s. ed for suppressing the practice of the 
EDUCATION. systematic Murder, by their Parents, 
On National Education. By G. of Female Infants. Edited with notes 
Ensor, Esq. 8vo. 9s. and illustrations, by E. Moor, F,L.S. 
Xenophontis que existunt opera, 4to. Sis. 6d. 
Greca et Latina, ex editionibus A Vindication of Mr. Fox's History 
Schneideri et Zeunii, accedit index of the early part of the reign of James 
Latinus. 10 vols. fc. 41. 10s. or 10 the Second, By S. Heywood. 4to 
vols. cr. 8yo. 71. 36s. 
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Case of the Rector of Doddington, present State of Medicine in G 


Is. 
A short Account of the late Inun- 
dation in the neighbourhood of Bos- 
ton, with a statement of the loss and 
damage occasioned thereby. Is. 

University of Cambridge Polls for 
the Election of Chancellor and Re- 
Presentative. 2s. 

Anecdotes, Sentimentales. By 
Madame de Montolieus. t2mo. 5s. 

Letters written between the years 
1784 and 1807. By Anna Seward. 
6 vols. cr. 8vo. Sl. Ss. 

Bibliomania; or Book Madness. 
A biographical Romance, in six parts, 
illustrated with cuts. By the Rev. 
T.F. Dibdin. Svo. 27s. 

Farther Observations on the subject 
of the supposed Depreciation of our 
Currency, and the Causes of the Di- 
minution in the Value of Money. 
By R. Wilson, Esq. 2s. 

Sketches of the present Manners, 
Customs, and Scenery of Scotland ; 
with incidental Remarks on Scottish 
Character. By Elizabeth J. Spence. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Notices respecting Jamaica in 1808, 
9, and 10. By G. Mathison, Esq. 

A short Investigation into the sub- 
ject of the alledged superfluous issue 
of Bank Notes, the high price of Bul- 
lion, and the unfavourable state of the 
Foreign Exchanges, in2 Letters. 1s. 

Sur la Banque de France. 3s. 

Popular Essays on Wright and 
Wrong. An Attempt at a rational 
series of inquiry intothe circumstance 
of our present existence, in order to 
establish the object and end of our 
Creation. S8vo. 6s. 

A Letter to J.T. Koster, Esq. In 
which the Arguments used by that 
Gentleman to demonstrate that Bank 
Notes are not depreciated, are eonsi- 
dered and refuted. 9s. 6d. 

Observations on the present State 
of the Currency of England. By the 
Karl of Rosse. $s. Gd. 

The Theory of Money, ora Practi- 
cal [Inquiry into the present State of 
the circulating Medium. 8vo. 9s. Gd. 

MINERALOGY. 

Observations on Mineralogical Sys- 
tems, By R.Chenevix, Esq. F.R.S. 
Translated from the French. Svo. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Letters addressed to Michael G. 

Prendergast, Esq. M.P. &c. on the 


New Publications. 


(May 


r 
Britain. By R. Reece, M.D. 9, 1 


Surgical Observations on Tumours 
and on Lumbar Abscesses, By J, 
Abernethy, '.R.S. 8vyo. 6s, 

Communications relative to the 
Datura Stramonium, or Thorn Apple, 
as a Cure or Relief of Asthma. 9s. 6d, 

Disquisitions of the History of Me- 
dicine. Part I. By R. Millar, M.D, 
8vo. 8s. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


Memoirs of the Wernerian Natyral 
History Society, for 1808, 9, 10. Vol. I. 
8vo. 2s, 

NOVELS. 
Thinks-I-to-Myself: a serio-ludicro- 
tragico-comico Tale. Written’ by 
Thinks-I-to-Myself-Who? 2 vols, 
j2mo. 10s. 6d. 

Fatherless Fanny, or the Memoirs 
of a little Mendicant and her Bene- 
factors, 4 vols, 12mo0, 0s. 

Mortimer Hall, or the Labourers 
Hire. By Mrs. Bridget Bluemanitle, 
4 vols, Is. 

The British Soldier and Sailor, their 
Families and Friends. 2 vols, 12s. 

Montalva, or Annals of Guilt. By 
A. Hamilton. 2 vols, 10s. 6d. 

The Empire of the Naics, or the 
Rights of Women: an Utopian Ro- 
mance. By J. Lawrance. 4 vols. 
228. 

POETRY. 


Retrospection: a Poem, in familiar 
Verse. By R. Cumberland. | 4to, 
10s. 6d. 

The Campaign in Egypt: a Poem, 
intended to celebrate the Valour of 
the British Military and Naval Forces 
employed in the Expedition to Egypt, 
&c. &c. By Constantine Williams. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Prince Dorus, or Flattery put out 
of Countenance: a poetical Version 
of an ancient Tale. plain, 2s. 6d.— 
coloured, 5s. 

Beauty and the Beast, or a Rough 
Outside with a Gentle [leart: a poe- 
tical Version of an ancient Tale. 
plain, 2s. 6d. coloured, 5s. 

Poems of Eugenio. cr.8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Commerce: a Poem. cr. 8vo. 5s, 

Avon: a Poem, in Three Parts. By 
the Rev. J. Huckel, A.B. 2s. Gd. 

Glenochel: a descriptive Poem, 
By J. Kennedy. Vol. Il. fc. 6s. 6d. 
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Psyche, with other Poems. By Mrs. 
Henry Tighe. 4to. Sis. Gd. 
The Beauties of Carlo-Maria Maggi 
araphrased. To which are added, 
Sonnets.) By Maria Starke. cr. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 
POLITICAL. : 

An Inquiry into the supposed In- 
crease of the Influence of the Crown, 
the present State of that Influence, 
and the Expediency of a Parliamen- 
tary Reform. By J.Ranby. 2s. 6d._ 

Speech of the Right Hon. W. W. 
Pole, March 8, 1$11, upon a Motion 
of the Right Hon. G. Ponsonby rela- 
tive to the Conduct of.the Irish Go- 
vernment, s. 6d. 

Speech of the Earl of Harrowby 
upon a Clause in the Appropriation 
Act for granting the Sum of One 
Hundred Thousand Pounds to the 
Relief of the Poor Clergy. 1s. 

RELIGION. 

A brief Narrative of the Rise and 
Progress of the Independent Caurch 
at Newport Pagnell, now under the 
astoral Care of the Rev. W. Bull and 

.P. Bull. 2s. 

An Admonitory Address to a Re- 
viewer of the Eclectic Class. By 
the Author of a Critique on Dr. Col- 
lyer’s Lectures on Scripture Prophe- 
cy. Is. 

‘A Christian's Survey of all the pri- 
mary Events and Periods of the 
World, from the Commencement of 
History to the Conclusion of Prophe- 
cy. fe. 7s.6d. 

Certain Principles in Evanson's 
Dissonance of,the Four generally re- 
ceived Evangelists, &c. examined. 
In Eight Discourses; delivered before 
the University of Oxford at the Bamp- 
ton Lectures, 1810. By 'T. Falconer, 
A.M. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons, by the Rev. T. Jervis. 
8yo.' 10s. 6d, 

Sermons, by the Rey. T. Laurie, 
D.D. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

_ Missionary Anecdotes ; exhibiting, 
in humerous Instances, the Efficacy 


of the Gospel in the Conversion of 
the Heathen. By G. Burder. 13mo. 
5S. 

An Address to the Members of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. J. 
Nance, M.A. 

A plain Statement of some of the 
most impertant Principles of Religion. 
By the Rev. T. Watson. S8vo. 6s. 

A Sermon, preached at Berkley 
Chapel, March 20, 1811. By J. A. 
Busfield. 2s. 

A Sermon, preached on the Death 
of the Rev. M. Atkinson, A.B. in the 
Parish Church, Leeds. By the Rev. 
T. Dike, LL.B. -6d. 

Bishop Horne on preaching the 
Gospel. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Descriptive Travels in the Southern 
and Eastern Parts of Spain, and the 
Balearie Isles. By Sir J. Carr, K.C. 
4to. 42s. Sherwood and Co. 





A Life of the late Richard Cumber- 
land, Esq. is in preparation. The 
“* Memoirs,” published by the author 
himself, will be used as an authentic 
record for every thing respecting facts: 
but there will still remain an impor- 
tant portion to supply. The reason- 
ings deducible from those facts: the 
estimate of Mr. Cumberland’s literary 
character: a detailed inquiry into the 
merits of his several productions: the 
continuation of his life, literary and 
personal, since the publication of the 
** Memoirs:” the introduction of col- 
lateral matter, which it had been folly 
to suppose the author would endea- 
vour to perpetuate: together with that 
general mass of critical and miscella- 
neous literature, which the contem- 
plation of the period in which he 
lived must naturally elicit; are among 
those topics that remain to be dis- 
cussed, and which it is intended to 
comprise in the projected publication, 
There will be novelty enough to excite 
notice; and it is hoped there will be 
merit enough to preserve it. 
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Gazetre INTELLIGENCE. 
DISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 
Downtnc-Strert, April 29. 

wn Marmoleiro, April 2. 
THE allied army was collected im the 
neighbourhood, and in front of Celorico, 


on the 28th of March, with a view to dis- 
lodge the enemy from the position which 
they had taken upon Guarda, which they 
still occupied in force, and of which they 
apparently intended to retain. possession. 
On that day a patrole of light infantry 
from Major General Campbell’s division, 
commanded by the Hon. Colonel Ramsey, 
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had some success against a detachment 
of the enemy at Avelans; and a patrole 
of light cavalry, with a detachment of the 
95th, with which was Major Gen. Slade, 
obliged the enemy to retire from Fraxedas ; 
both took many prisoners ; and I am con- 
eerned to add, that Brigade-Major Stewart 
of the 95th, was killed with the last. On 
the moriing of the 29th, the 3d, 6th, and 
light divisions, and the 16th light divi- 
sions, and the 16th light dragoons and 
hussars, under the command of Maj.-Gen. 
Picton, Major-Gen. Campbell and Major- 
Gen. Sir W. Erskine, moved upon Guarda 
with five columns, which were supported 
by the 5th division in the valley of the 

ondego, and by the Ist and 7th from 
Celorico. And the militia, under Gene- 
ral Trant and Colonel Wilson, covered 
the movement at Alverca against any 
’ attempt that might have been made on 
that side to disturb it. The enemy aban- 
doned the position of Guarda without fir- 
ing a shot, and retired upon Sabugal, on 
the Coa. They were followed by our ca- 
valry, who took some prisoners from 
them. » On the 30th, Sir William Erskine, 
‘with the cavalry and horse artillery, fell 
upon the rear guard of the 2d corps, 
which had been near Belmonte, and had 
marched for the Coa during the night, 
and he killed and wounded several, and 
tdok some prisoners. The enemy have 
since taken a position mpon the Coa, hav- 
ing an advanced guard on this side ; and 
the allied troops have this day been col- 
lected on the left of that river. I have 
received a letter from Marshal Beresford, 
containing the terms of the capitulation of 
Campo Mayor; and I have likewise the 
honour of enclosing his report of his ope- 
vations against the enemy, from which 
your lordship will observe, that he has 
got possession of that place again, and 
has had considerable success against the 
enemy’s cavalry. (Signed) WELLINGTON, 


d 


{Marshal Beresford reports, under date 
of Campo Mayor, 26th March, that he 
had moved on the preceding morning 
from Arronches, and upon approaching 
Campo Mayor, had found the enemy’s 
corps drawn up on the outside of the 
town. Brigadier, General Long being. 
sent with the allied cavalry to turn the 
enemy’s sight, found an opportugity of 
ordering a charge to be made by two 
squadrons of the 13th light dragoons un- 
der "Lieut-Col. Head, and two squadrons 
of Portuguese dragoons under Colonel 
Otway, supported by the remainder of the 
cavalry. By this charge the enemy’s 
horse were completely routed and chased, 
by the four squadrons above-mentioned 
into the town of Badajos. The pursuit of 
the enemy’s cavalry having led a great 
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proportion of the allied dragoons . 
stance of several miles before the hel “ 
of Marshal Beresford’s army could ro.| 
up, the French infantry availed them. 
selves of the opportunity to retreat in solid 
column, and thus effected their esea 
The enemy abandoned the town of Cam. 
po Mayor without resistance, leayj 
there a considerable supply of corn and 
provisions, and 800 rations of biscuit.) 


GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 
DowninG-StREET, April 25, 
_ Villa Fermosa, Aprit 9, 
My Lorp,—When I last addressed your 
Lordship, the enemy occupied the Upper 
Coa, having his right at Rovina, and guard- 
ing the Ford of Rapojila da Coa with a de- 
tachment at the bridge of Ferrerias, and 
his left at Sabugal, and the 8th corps was 
at Alfayates. The right of the British ar- 
my was opposite Sabugal, and the left at 
the bridge of Ferrerias. The militia un- 
der Gen. Trant and Col. Wilson, crossed 
the Coa below Almeida, in order to threaten 
the communication of that place with Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo and the enemy’s army. ‘The 
river Coa is difficult of access throughout 
its course, and the position which the ene- 
my had taken was very strong, and could 
be approached only by its left. The troops 
were therefore put in motion on the morn- 
ing of the 3d, to turn the enemy’s left above ° 
Sabugal, and to force the passage of that 
town; with the exception of the 6th divi- 
sion, which remained opposite the 6th 
corps, which was at Rovina, and one bat- 
talion of the 7th division, which observed 
the enemy’s detachment at the bridge of 
Ferrerias. The 2d corps were in a strong 
position, with their right upon a height 
immediately above the bridge and town of 
Sabugal, and their left extending along 
the road to Alfayates, to a height which 
commanded all the approaches to Sabugal 
from the fords of the Coa, above the town. 
The 2d corps communicated by Rendowith 
the 6th corps at Rovina. It was intended 
to turn the left of this corps, and with this 
view the light division and the cavalry, 
under Major Gen. Sir W. Erskine, and 
Major Gen. Slade, were to cross the Coa by 
' two separate fords on the right, the caval- 
ty upon the right of the light divition; the 
2d division, under Major Gen, Picton, at a 
«ford on the left about a mile above Sabu- 
gal; and the 5th division, under Major 
Gen. Dunlop, and the artillery, at the 
bridge of Sabugal. (Col. Beckwith’s bri- 
gade of the light division were the first 
that crossed the Coa, with two squadrons 
of cavalry upon their right. Four com- 
panies of the 95th, and three companics 
of Col. Elder’s Cacadores, drove in the ene- 
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of Col. Elder’s Cacadores, drove in the ene- 
my’s picquet’s, and were supported by the 
43d regiinent. At this moment a rain- 
sto#m came ort, which rendered it irmpos- 
sible to see any thing; and these troops 
having pushed on in pursuit of the enemy's 
picpuets, came upon the left of their main 
body, which it had been intended they 
should turn. The light troops were driven 
back upon the 43d regiment, and as soon 
as the atmosphere became clear, the ene- 
my having perceived that the body which 
had advanced were not strong, attacked 
them in a solid column, supported by ca- 
valry and artillery. These troops repulsed 
this attack, and advanced in pursuit upon 
the enemy’s position, where they were at- 
tacked by a fresh column on their left,and 
were charged by the Ist Hussars on their 
right. They retired and took post behind 
a wall, from which post they again repulsed 
the enemy, and advanced a second time 
in pursuit of them, and took from them a 
howitzer. They were, however, again at- 
tacked by a fresh columa with cavalry, 
and retired again to their post, where they 
were joined by the other brigade of the 
light division, consisting of the two bat- 
talions of the 52d regiment, and the Ist 
These, troops repulsed the 
enemy, and Col. Beckwith’s brigade, and 
the ist battalion of the 52d regt. again ad- 
vanced upon them. They were attacked 
again by a fresh column, supported by ca- 


~valry, which charged their right, and they 


took post in an inclosure upon the top of 
the height, from whence they could protect 
the howitzer which the 43d had taken, 
and again they drove back the enemy.— 
The enemy were making arrangements to 
attack them again in this post, and had 
moved a column on their left, when the 
light infantry cf Major Gen. Picton’s divi- 
sion, under Lieut.Col. Williams, supported 
by the Hon. Major Gen. Colville’s brigade, 
opened a fire upon them. At the same 
moment the head 6f Major Gen. Dunlop’s 
column crossed the bridge of the Coa, and 
ascended the heights on the right flank of 
the enemy; and the cavalry appeared on 
the high ground in the rear of the enemy's 
left, and the enemy retired across the hills 
towards Rendo, leaving the howitzer in 
the possession of those who had so gal- 
lantly gained and preserved it, and about 
200 killed on the ground, and six officers 
and 300 prisoners in our hands. 

Although the operations of this day were, 
BY unavoidable Accidents, not performed 
in the manner in which I intended they 
should be, I consider the action that was 
fought by the light division, by €ol. Beck- 
with’s brigade principally, with the whole 
af the 2d corps, to be one of the most 
glorious that British troops were ever en- 
Universa, Mac. Vou. XV. 
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gaged in.—[Here follows a commendation 
of the officers-and troops engaged. ]-—-The 
action was commenced by an unavoidable 
accident, to which all operations are liable; 
but, having been commenced, it would 
have been impossible to withdraw from thé 
ground without risking the loss of the ob- 


ject of our movements; and it was de- 


sirable to obtain possession, if possible, of 
the top of the hill, from which the enemy 
had made so many attacks with advantage, 
on the first position taken by the 43d regt. 
When the firing commenced, the 6th corps 
broke up from their position at Rovina, 
and marched towards Rendo. The two 
corps joined at that place, and continued 
their retreat to Alfayates, followed by our 
cavalry, part of which was that night at 
Soito, The enemy continued their retreat 
that night and the next morning ; and en- 
tered the Spanish’ frontier on the 4th. 
They have since continued their retreat, 
and yesterday the last of them crossed the 
Agueda. 

The alljed army have taken up the po- 
sition upon the Duas Casas, which Brig. 
Gen. Craufurd occupied with his advanced 
guard in the latter part of the siege of 
Ciudad ®odrigo; having our advanced 
posts upon Gallegos and upon the Agueda. 
The militia are at Ciuco Villas and Mal- 
partida. The enemy have no communi- 
cation with the garrison of Almeida, from 
whence they have lately withdrawn the 
heavy artillery employed in the summer 
in the siege of that place. 


(Signed) WELLINGTON. 
Fore1Gn Orrice, April 25. 
Lisbon, April 13. 


Marshal Beresford, having completed 
the bridges over the Guardiana, crossed 
that river on the 5th inst. On the 7th the 
French attacked his advanted posts in the 
neighbourhood of Olivenca, but were re- 
pulsed with loss. The French withdrew 
the garrisons, excepting 300 men from 
Olivenca, and three battalions from Bada- 
joz, on the same day. The whole corps of 
Mortier, consisting of 6000 men, took up 
a position between Albeira and St.Martha 
on the 8th. Telegraphic accounts, dated 
the 12th, mention that the French have 
since retired by the road to Seville, and 
that Marshal Beresford’s head-quarters 
were on the 11th in Albeira, and on the 
12th in St. Martha. The division of Gen. 
Cole besieges Olivenca. The accounts from 
the frontier of Algrave,dated the 4th,state, 
that until the Ist of this month, Marshal 
Soult had not quitted Seville. 
DowninG-StTReET, April 29. 
Nissa, April 18. 
Having made arrangements for the 
blockade of Almeida, and having reason 
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had some success against a detachment 
of the enemy at Avelans; and a patrole 
of light cavalry, with a detachment of the 
95th, with which was Major Gen. Slade, 
oblized the enemy to retire from Fraxedas ; 
both took many prisoners ; and I am con- 
cerned to add, that Brigade-Major Stewart 
of the 95th, was killed with the last. On 
the morning of the 29th, the 3d, 6th, and 
light divisions, and the 16th light divi- 
sions, and the 16th light dragoons and 
hussars, under the command of Maj.-Gen. 
Picton, Major-Gen. Campbell and Major- 
Gen. Sir W. Erskine, moved upon Guarda 
with five columns; which were supported 
by the 5th division in the valley of the 
ondego, and by the Ist and 7th from 
Celorico. And the militia, under Gene- 
ral Trant and Colonel Wilson, covered 
the movement at Alverca against any 
‘ attempt that might have been made on 
that side to disturb it. The enemy aban- 
doned the position of Guarda without fir- 
ing a shot, and retired upon Sabugal, on 
the Coa. They were followed by our ca- 
valry, who took some prisoners from 
them. » On the 30th, Sir William Erskine, 
‘with the cavalry and horse artillery, fell 
upon the rear guard of the 2d corps, 
which had been near Belmonte, and had 
marched for the Coa during the night, 
and he killed and wounded several, and 
téok some prisoners. The enemy have 
since taken a position mpon the Coa, hav- 
ing an advanced guard on this side ; and 
the allied troops have this day been col- 
lected on the left of that rivers I have 
received a letter from Marshal Beresford, 
containing the terms of the capitulation of 
Campo Mayor; and [ have likewise the 
honour of enclosing his report of his ope- 
vations against the enemy, from which 
your lordship will observe, that he has 
got possession of that place again, and 
has had considerable success against the 
enemy’s cavalry. (Signed) WELLINGTON, 
{Marshal Beresford reports, under date 
of Campo Mayor, 26th March, that he 
had moved on the preceding morning 
from Arronches, and upon approaching 
Campo Mayor, had found the enemy’s 
corps drawn up on the outside of the 
town. Brigadier. General Long being. 


sent with the allied cavalry to turn the’ 


enemy’s sight, found an opportugity of 
ordering a~charge to be made by two 
squadrons of the 13th light dragoons un- 
der ‘Lieut-Col. Head, and two squadrons 
of Portuguese dragoons under Colonel 
Otway, supported by the remainder of the 
cavalry. By this charge the enemy’s 
horse were completely routed and chased, 
by the four squadrons above-mentioned 
into the town of Badajos. The pursuit of 
the enemy’s cavalry having leda great 
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proportion of the allied dragoons to a dis. 
stance of several miles before the infant 
of Marshal Beresford’s army could come 
up, the French infantry availed them. 
selves of the opportunity to retreat in solid 
column, and thus effected their escape 
The enemy abandoned the town of Cam. 
po Mayor without resistance, leayj 
there a considerable supply of corn and 
provisions, and 800 rations of biscuit,] 


GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 
DowninG-StReet, April 25. 

Villa Fermosa, April 9, 

My Lorp,—When I last addressed your 
Lordship, the enemy occupied the Upper 
Coa, having his right at Rovina, and guard- 
ing the Ford of Rapoidla da Coa with a de- 
tachment at the bridge of Ferrerias, and 
his left at Sabugal, and the 8th corps was 
at Alfayates. The right of the British ar- 
my was opposite Sabugal, and the left at 
the bridge of Ferrerias. The militia un- 
der Gen. Trant and Col. Wilson, crossed 
the Coa below Almeida, in order to threaten 
the communication of that place with Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo and the enemy's army. ‘The 
river Coa is difficult of access throughout 
its course, and the position which the ene- 
my had taken was very strong, and could 
be approached only by its left. The troops 
were therefore put in motion on the morn- 
ing of the 3d, to turn the enemy’s left above 
Sabugal, and to force the passage of that 
town; with the exception of the 6th divi- 
sion, which remained opposite the 6th 
corps, which was at Rovina, and one bat- 
talion of the 7th division, which observed 
the enemy’s detachment at the bridge of 
Ferrerias. The 2d corps were in a strong 
position, with their right upon a height 
immediately above the bridge and town of 
Sabugal, and their left extending along 
the road to Alfayates, to a height which 
commanded all the approaches to Sabugal 
from the fords of the Coa, above the town. 
The 2d corps communicated by Rendowith 
the 6th corps at Rovina. It was intended 
to turn the left of this corps, and with this 
view the light division and the cavalry, 
under Major Gen. Sir W. Erskine, and 
Major Gen. Slade, were to cross the Coa by 
two separate fords on the right, the caval- 
ty upon the right of the light divition; the 
2d division, under Major Gen, Picton, at a 


-ford on the left about a mile above Sabu- 


gal; and the 5th division, under Major 
Gen. Dunlop, and the artillery, at the 
bridge of Sabugal. Col. Beckwith’s bri- 
gade of the light division were the first 
that crossed the Coa, with two squadrons 
of cavalry upon their right. Four com- 
panies of the 95th, and three companies 
of Col. Elder’s Cacadores, drove in the ene- 
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of Col. Elder’s Cacadores, drove inthe ene- gaged in.—[Here follows a commendation 
my’s picquet’s, and were supported by the of the officers-and troops engaged. }—-The 
43d regiinent. At this moment a rain- action was commenced by an unavoidable 
stofm came or, which rendered it impos- accident, to which all operations are liable; 
sible to see any thing; and these troops but, having been commenced, it would 
having pushed on in pursuit of the enemy's have been impossible to withdraw from thé 
picpuets, came upon the left of their main ground without risking the loss of the ob- 
body, which it had been intended they ject of our movements; and it was de- 
should turn. The light troops were driven sirable to obtain possession, if possible, of 
back upon the 43d regiment, and as soon the top of the hill, from which the enemy 
as the atmosphere became clear, the ene- had made so many attacks with advantage, 
my having perceived that the body which on the first position taken by the 43d regt. 
had advanced were not strong, attacked When the firing commenced, the 6th corps 
them in a solid coluinn, supported by ca- broke up from their position at Rovina, 
valry and artillery. These troops repulsed and marched towards Rendo. The two 
this attack, and advanced in pursuit upon’ corps joined at that place, and continued 
the enemy’s position, where they were at- their retreat to Alfayates, followed by our 
tacked by a fresh column on their left,and cavalry, part of which was that night at 
were charged by the Ist Hussars on their Soito. The enemy continued their retreat 
right. They retired and took post behind that night and the next morning ; and en- 
a wall, from which post they again repulsed tered the Spanish” frontier on the 4th. 
the enemy, and advanced a second time They have since continued their retreat, 
in pursuit of them, and took from them a and yesterday the last of them crossed the 
howitzer. They were, however, again at- Agueda. 


-Cacadores. 
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tacked by a fresh column with cavalry, 
and retired again to their post, where they 
were joined by the other brigade of the 
light division, consisting of the two bat- 
talions of the 52d regiment, and the Ist 
These, troops repulsed the 
enemy, and Col. Beckwith’s brigade, and 
the Ist battalion of the 52d regt. again ad- 
vanced upon them. They were attacked 
again by a fresh column, supported by ca- 


~valry, which charged their right, and they 


took post im an inclosure upon the top of 
the height, from whence they could protect 
the howitzer which the 43d had taken, 
and again they drove back the enemy.— 
The enemy were making arrangements to 
attack them again in this post, and had 
moved a column on their left, when the 
light infantry cf Major Gen. Picton’s divi- 
sion, under Lieut.Col. Williams, supported 
by the Hon. Major Gen. Colville’s brigade, 
opened a fire upon them. At the same 
moment the head 6f Major Gen. Dunlop’s 
column crossed the bridge of the Coa, and 


The ay army have taken up the po- 
sition updn the Duas Casas, which Brig. 
Gen. Craufurd occupied with his advanced 
guard in the latter part of the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo; having our advanced 
posts upon Gallegos and upon the Agueda. 
The militia are at Ciuco Villas and Mal- 
partida. The enemy have no communi- 
cation with the garrison of Almeida, from 
whence they have lately withdrawn the 
heavy artillery employed in the summer 
in the siege of that place. 


(Signed) WELLINGTON. 
ForEIGN OFFICE, 4pru 25. 
Lisbon, April 13. 


Marshal Beresford, having completed 
the bridges over the Guardiana, crossed 
that river on the 5th inst. On the 7th the 
French attacked his advanved posts in the 
neighbourhood of Olivenca, but were re- 
pulsed with loss. The French withdrew 
the garrisons, excepting 300 men from 
Olivenca, and three battalions from Bada- 
joz, on the same day. The whole corps of 





ascended the heights on the right flank of Mortier, consisting of 6000 men, took up 
the enemy; and the cavalry appeared on a position between Albeira and St.Martha 
the high ground in the rear of theenemy’s on the 8th. Telegraphic accounts, dated 
left, and the enemy retired across the hills the 12th, mention ‘that ithe French have 
towards Rendo, leaving the howitzer in since retired by the road to Sevitle, and 
the possession of those who had so gal- that Marshal Beresford’s head-quarters 
lantly gained and preserved it, and about were on the 11th in Albeira, and on the 
200 killed on the ground, and six officers 12th in St. Martha. The division of Gen. 
and 300 prisoners in our hands. Cole besieges Olivenca. The accounts from 
Although the operations of this day were, the frontier of Algrave,dated the 4th,state, 
BY unavoidable accidents, not performed that until the ist of this month, Marshal 
in the manner in which I intended they Soult had not quitted Seville. 
should be, I consider the action that was 
fought by the light division, by €ol. Beck- 
with’s brigade principally, with the whole Nissa, April 18. 
af the 2d corps, tobe one of the most Having made arrangements for the 
glorious that British troops were ever en- blockade of Almeida, aud having reason 
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DowninG-STREET, April 29. 
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to believe that the enemy’s will not be in Lord Wellington and Marshal Beresford 
a situation for some time to attempt to re- by the Government, for their exalted 
lieve that place, if they should be so in- achievements. ‘ 
clined; I have taken advantage of the ase 
momentary discontinuance of active ope- Downinc-St 

“ * : NING-STREE 
rations in that quarter to go into Estre- P. raven 4 7. f 
madura to the corps under Marshal Beres- oréavepre, April 2%, 

: I have the honour to inform you, that 


ford, and I have got thus faro# my way.— ince | addressed you, I have been j 
Lieut. Gen. Sir S. Spencer remainsin com- 4, © been in Es- 
meand of the corps on the frontiers of ‘emedure, trom whenes Lem newenm 
Castile. Nothing of importance has oc- Aj gyedg pe stationed between the 
E 5 cpg ak ag amos gueda and the Coa. I have the honour 
curred in that quarter since my dispatch ¢ enclose the report of Marshal Sir W 
of the 9th instant. The enemy retired en- BPoresford on the surprise of nenuads ma. 
tirely from the Agueda; and it is reported the 13th Light Dragoons, on the night - 
= some of their troops had gone back a3 the th inst. together with a return of ted 
ar as Zamora and Toro, upon = ee loss upon that occasion. 
esford was not able to effec : : 
sicamatpanentatendan 80 soon be an Oe ae ae = a. 
he expected ; and the enemy have intro- Maior Get Cole in the attack . Oli _— 
ductd some provisions into Badajoz and which eet pao laa ‘te bvenca, 
Olivenca. Sir Wm. Beresford’s advanced the seb ote we aes hae 
> 2s wes , instant. I enclose the report of 
guard crossed the Guadiana on the 4th in- Major Gen. Cole to Sir Wm. Beresford, and 
stant ; and I am concerned to report that returns of ordnance, arms, &c dnd : 
a squadron of the 13th light dragoons, goners taken in the place. ei th 
which were on picquet under Maj. Morres, As Sir Wm. Beresford deemed it desir- 
were surprised, on the night of the 6th, able to oblige the enemy to retire from the 
ie ache the samy PND province, of Extremadura ctl, bbe 
: — he should commence his operations against 
turn of the loss upon this occasion, but I Badajoz, he moved forward with this view 
am informed that the whole squadron, whije Major Gen. Cole was engaged in the 
with the exception of 20 men, were taken gttack upon Olivenca, as well as to give 
prisoners. Theenemy have since retired, support and protection to Gen.Ballasteros’ 
as T am informed, entitely from Estrema- giyicion of Spanish troops, which had been 
dura, leaving small garrisons in Badajoz objiced to retire from Frevenal successively 
and Olivenca.. Marshal - Beresford has upon Nores de les Cabalioves end Seles. 
taken a position to invest both Badajoz tierra on the 13th and 14th inst. bv a di- 
and Olivenca. (Signed) WELLINGTON. yicion of French troops under the com- 
mand of Gen. Marausin, 
The Marshal marched on the 15th to 
Lisboy, April 20. Santa Martha, and on the 16th to Los San- 
The garrison of Olivenca, consisting of tos, where the British and Portuguese ca- 
310 men, surrendered at discretion to the yalry fell upon a body of the enemy's ca- 
allied army on the 4th instant, and was cajry, and took 160 prisoners, and killed 
marched to Elvas.—Marshal Mortier, with and wounded a great many. The cavalry 
4000 men, was in the neighbourhood of conducted themselves with the utmost 
Llerena; having detached a moveable steadiness and good order. The enemy 
column, under Gen. Martinére, by the way having retired to Guadatcanal, and the 
of Almaraz, towards Toledo. Gen. Beres- corps under Gen. Marausin having retired 
ford, with that part of the allied army through the Sierra, the troops were put in 
which does not form the siege of Badajoz, motion to return to the northward, and to 
was in the neighbourhood of Sta. Martha. take their stations for the operations of the 
The corps of Gen. Ballasteros had its head- siege of Badajoz, and the Marshal met me 
quarters in Segura di Leone on the 12th; at Elvas on the 2Ist. We reconnoitred 
his cavalry was at Zafra on the 13th, on Badajoz on the 22d, escorted by the two 
which day Lord Wellington left Villa For- light battalions of the King’s German Le- 
mosa, to join the army in Estremadura. gion and two squadrons of Portuguese ca- 
The brilliant successes of the allied army valry. They brought three battalions out 
have been celebrated by every demonsta- of the town, which skirmished with our. 
tion of joy which can mark the gratitude treops; but I have not yet received the 
of the Portuguese for-the exertions of the returns of our loss upon this occasion. 
British in their behalf, and the satis- As the preparations for the siege are 
faction inspired by the salvation of their nearly completed, the place would by this 
country. Te Deam has been sung inthe time have been regularly invested, only 
churches ; the city has been illuminated; that on the night of the 23d, the floods in 
and letters of thanks were addressed to the Guadiana carried away the bridge 
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which Sir Wm. Beresford had with great 
difficulty constructed under Juramenha ; 
and the river was no longer fordable any 
where. Under these circumstances, I yes- 
terday desired him to delay the operatians 
of the siege, till the Guadiana should 
should again become fordable, still keep- 
ing Badajoz blockaded as closely as might 
be in his power. 
(Signed) 
{Here follows General Cole's report of 
the surrender of Olivenca.—The garrison, 
including the Colonel Commandant and 
other officers, amounted to 481 men.— 


WELLINGTON, 


The Allies had only four killed and tea 
wounded.—General Beresford’s report on 
the surprise of the 13th Light Dragoons, 
alluded to above, is not given.] 


Return of wounded, made prisoners, and 
missing, of the Allied Army under Mar- 
shal Beresford, on the 7thof April. 


Total.—Seven rank and file wounded ; 
1 Major, 1 Lieutenant, 1 Serjt.-Major, 
2 Trumpeters, 49 rank and file, 65 
horses, 2 mules, prisoners: 3 rank and 
file missing. 


=i 
ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
APRIL 24, to May 21, 1811, inclusive. 
[Extracted from.the London Gazette.]|—Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


NSINCK T. Turnham Green, mer- 

chant, (Walton, Girdler’s Hall, Ba- 
singhall-street), Austin R. J. Great Saf- 
fron-hill, brass-founder, (Barrow, Thread- 
needle-street). Anstead J. and Prickett 
W. Old South Sea House, merchants, 
Palmer and Co. Copthall-court). Aber- 
nethie J. and B. College-hill, merchants, 
(Annesley and Co. Angel-court, Throg- 
morton-street). Ayres W. jun. Flcet-str. 
hatter, (Bleasdale and Co. Hatton-court). 
Ault J. Lovye-lane, East Cheap, broker, 
(Chapman and Co. Mildred’s Court). 
Allen B. Bedford, fellmonger, (Forbes 
and Co. Ely-place). Airs J. Timbers- 
combe, mealman, (Scotts, Upper Guild- 
ford-street). Allen R. St.Mary, Bedford, 
wool buyer, (Forbes and Co. Ely-place). 
Amick J. Old Bond-street, perfumer, 
(Newcomb, Vine-street). 

Brown J. and J. Kingston-upon-Hull, 
merchants, (Edwards, Symond’s inn). 
Brown T. Steep, Southampton, fellmon- 
ger, (Rhodes and Co. St. James’s-walk). 
Boss T. Richards J. and Jones R. Liver- 
pool, tailors, (Blackstock, Paper-huild- 
ings). Blackburn J. and Cook J. Lan- 
easter, spirit-merchants, (Blakelock and 
Co. Elm-court.) Blanchard W. Seven 
Dials, dealer in paper and rags, (Kenrich 
Hatfield-street), Bowker R. Bedford, 
Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer, (Win- 
dle, John-street). Bennett R. Hounds- 
ditch, mercer, (Hughes and Co. King’s 
Bench Walk). Lonsdale G. B. Lettuce- 
lane, insurance-broker, (Blupt and Co. 
Old Bethlem). Buchanan W. Oxendon- 
street, merchant, (Martelli, Norfolk-str.) 
Bardwell J. Manchester, general agent, 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane). ‘Bowdery G. Pop- 
lar, melter, (Collins and Co. Spital-squ.) 
Bainton R. Lombard-street, provision- 
dealer, (Walker, Old Jewry). Beckwith 
C. Huddersfield, (Beetham, Bouverie-st.) 
Berry M, Barnsley, grocer, (Wilson, Gre- 


f 


ville-street, Hatton-garden). Bunson J. 
Chard, Somerset, jobber, (Heelis, Staple- 
Inn). Barrows W. Manchester, horse- 
dealer, (Edge, Manchester). Brown T.L, 
Whitecross-street, fire bucket-maker, 
(Warne, St. Helen’s-place).. Bennett P. 
Seymour-court, Bucks, lace-merchant, 
(Ellison, Whi:e Hart-court). Bouch J. 
and Tolson S. Maryport, Cymberland, 
check-manufacturers, (Pearson, Staple 
Inn). Blackmore R. Tottenham-court- 
road, painter, (Hall, Coleman-street). 
Baily S. Blagdon, Somersetshire, victu- 
aller, (Dyne, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields). Beck 
T. Upton, Chester, brewer, (Ellis, Chan- 
cery-lane). Boraman J. Brighton-place, 
Hackney, flour-factor, (Nind, Throgmor- 
ton-street). Bowring J.J. New Bond-str. 
hatter, (Noy and Co. Mincing-lane). 
Batson J. Ryder-strect, St. James’s, tailor, 
(Hannum, Piazza-chambers). Burchell 
F. Warwick-place, sadler, (Jones and Ce. 
Sise-lane. Brine E. W. Chichester, bra- 
zier and iron-founder, (Ledwich, Bald 
win’s-court, Cloak-lane). Beck P. Sal- 
ford, common-brewer, (Ellis, Chancery- 
lane). ‘ 

Crumack A. Castleton Moor, Lanca- 
shire, corn-dealer, (Nettlefold, Norfolk- 
street). Carpenter W. Westuratting, 
Cambrigeshire, horse-dealer, (Kinderley 
and Co. Gray’s-Inn). Capstack J. Lan- 
caster, cabinet-maker, (Blakelock and 
Co. Elm-court). Cootes H. New Sarum, 
Wilts, apothecary, (Warry, New Inn). 
Cotching T. Southcout, Bucks, cow-dea- 
ler, (Howell, Bartlett’s-buildings). Car- 
son A. jun. Malta, merchant, (Barrow, 
Threadneedle-street). Chamberlain W. 
Horsley, Gloucestershire, yarn-mtaker, 
(Shephard and Co. Bedford-row) Cleeve 
T. Lincoln, mercer, (Macdougall and Co. 
Lincoln’s-Inn). Campart I. G. Spread 
Eagle-court, broker, (Syms, Parliament- 
street). Croden W. St. Philip and Jacob, 
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Gloucestershire, maltster, (James, Gray’s 
Inn-square). Cook J. Plaistow, Essex, 
gardener, (Ballachey and. Co, Angel- 
court). Charlton H. Oxford, dealer in 
corn, (Sherwin, Great James-street). 
Cooper J. N. Beckfoot, Cumberland, and 
Cooper J. Broughton, Lancashire, tan- 
ners, (Wiglesworth, Gray’s Inn-court), 
Gollins T. Harvey’s-buildings, Strand, 
printer, (Pullen, Fore-street). Coombe 
W. Scot’s-yard, Cannon-street, merchant, 
(Annesley and Co. Angel-court). Chettle 
S. Blackman-street, oil and colourman, 
(Minshull and Co. Abingdon-street). 
Corf B. Liverpool, butcher, (Windle, 
John-sireet). Casey S. Plaistow, gar- 
dener, (Clare and Co. St. Katharine’s 
cloisters). CooperT. Dudley, Worcester- 
shire, grocer, (Lowless and Co. Mildred’s 
Court). Cabburn W. Lower Thames- 
street, victualler, (Wybourn and Co. 
Craig’s-court). Cousins W. Great Alie- 
street, Goodman’s-fields, broker, (Low- 
less and Co. St. Mildred’s Court). 
Cooper W, Minories, silk-mercer, (Tho- 
mas, Fenecourt). Carter I. Manchester, 
corn and flour dealer, (Cooper and Co. 
Chancery-lane). 

Diestrichsen F, Bennett-treet, andRath- 
bone-place, mercer, (Lowless and Co. St, 
Mildred’s-court). Dewar R. C. Great 
Winchester-street, merchant, (Dawes, 
Angel-court). Dear J. Homington, 
Wilts, carpenter, (Lowten, Temple) 
Drake T. Carr-Hall-Mill, Lancashire, 
miller, (Caton and Co. Alderagate-street). 
Duke E. and F. Eltham, linen-drapers, 
(Beckett and Co. Broad-street). Drake- 
ford W. Great Peter-street, baker, (Tur- 
ner, Edward-street). Dicker G. North- 
tawion, Devonshire, serge-maker, (Col- 
lett and Co. Chancery-lane). Duck- 
worth H. Liverpool, merchant, (Black- 
stock, Paper-buildings), Dodd E. Dock 
Head, Bermondsey, tallow-chandler, 
(Jennings and Co. Carey-street). Dob- 
son J. Liverpool, merchant, (Vandercom 
and Co. BuSh-lane). Driver J. Skipton, 
Yorkshire, oil-merchant, (Exley and Co, 
Fornivai’s Inn). 

Edwards W. Bruton, Somersetshire, 
blacksmith, (Shephard and Co. Bedford- 
row). Ellery J. Orange-row, Kenning- 
ton-road, chymist, (Hannam, Piazza 
Chambers). Ellis J. Swinton-street, sca- 
venger, (Coleman, Furnival’s-Inn). 

Field J. St. Alban’s, Hertford, butcher, 
(Alexander; Lincoln’s Inn-square). Ford 
R. Bristol, rope-manufacturer, (Rosser 
‘ and Son, Bartictt’s-buildings). Fother- 
ingham J. Liverpool, merchant, (Biack~- 
stock, Paper-buildiags). Fawson T. 
Great Piazza, Covent Garden, hotel- 
keeper, (Hannam, Piazza-chambers). 


Flaxman J, Dean-stzcet, Red Lion-square, 





Bankruptcies. 


[May 


cheesemonger, (Darke, Princes-street), 
Fitch W. Surrey-stréet, tailor, (Smith, 


Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury). Fonesca 
A. Prescott-street, merchant, (Isaacs 
Bevis-marks, St. Mary Ake). Fisk R. 
Wickhain Market, Suffolk, shopkeeper 
(Dyne, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields). Ford J. 
Minories, trunk-maker, (Noy and Co, 
Mincing-lane). 

Guest, J. W. D. Kingston-upon- 
Thames, Surrey, grocer, (Chipperdall, 
Great Queen-street). Grimwood — D, 
Kennington-lane, factor, (Shérwood, 
Cushion-court). . Gordon R. and A. Man. 
chester, travelliug chapmen, (Eilis,Chan. 
cery-lane). Gilchrist, G, Liverpool, mer- 
chant, (Blackstock, Tempie). Gibson E, 
and Whitaker, C. P. Great St. Helen's, 
London,merchants, (Dawes,Angel-court). 
Gerrard J.G, Businghall-street, merchant, 
(Pitches and Co. St. Swithin’s-lane), 
Garrett J. jun. Harting, Sussex, meal- 
man, (Platt, Panfield-court). Griffin R, 
Birmingham, draper, (Egerton, Gray’s- 
Inn-square). Griffiths J. Knighton, Rad- 
norshire, draper, (Cardell and Co. Gray’s. 
Inn). Gokdney F. B. Seymour-court, 
Bucks, lace-merchant, (Ellison, White- 
Hart-court). a 

Halil G. Holywell-street, Shoreditch, 
victualler, (Stratton and Go. Shoreditch), 
Haddock U. Bristol, colour-manufacturer, 
(Heelis, Staple-Inn). Hodgson J. R, 
Liverpool, merchant, (Atkinson and Co. 
Chancery-lane), Haley A. Horton, York, 
cotton-manufacturer,(Nettlefold, Norfolk- 
street), Harre W, Bow Common-lzne, 
merchant, (Vincent, Bedford). Hockey 
R. jun. South Cheriton, cheese-deualer, 
(Pearson and Son, Pump-court). Huf- 
fam C. and W. H. Limehouse, ship-chand- 
lers, (Teasdale, Merchant Taylors’-hall). 
Hunt R. King’s Lynn, Norfolk, tailor, 
(Anstice and Co. Inner-Temple). Holmes 
H. Liverpool, merchant, (Willis and Co. 
Warnford-court), Hill R. Frome Sel- 
wood, Somersetshire, cutéer, (Davis, 
Lothbury). Hankinson M. Pendleton, 
Eccles, Lancashire, dealer and chapman, 
(Hurd, Temple). Hall R. W. Clement’s- 
lane, merchant, (Jones and Co. Size-lane). 
Henson S. Fetter-lane, tailor, (Swann, 
New Basinghall-street). Hayward J. 
Suffolk-street, carpenter, (Chippendall, 
\Great Queen-street). Hardman J. Black- 
heath-hill, victualler, (Hill, Rood-lane). 
Hurrell I. Henny, Essex, miller, (Meggi- 
son and Co. Hatton-Guarden). 

Jones S. Duke-street, draper, (Jopson, 
Castle-sireet). Jacobs J. Walcot, So- 
mersetshire, plasterer, (Shephard and Co. 
Bedford-row), Jones J. Edmonton, 
wheelwright, (Warne, Broad-street). 
Jones J. Davies-street, St. George, up- 
holder, (Richardson and Co. Bury-str.) 
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Kirke J. Little Tower-hill, wine-mer- spinster, shopkeeper, (Drewe and Co. 
chant, (Tucker, Bartlett’s-buildings). New-Inn). Petty H. Bucklersbury, mer- 
Knowlton C.W. Fleet-st.hatter,(Meymott, chant, (Tarn, Warnford-court). Paul- 
Burrow’s-buildings). Keyes R. Skinner- son J. Manchester, manufacturer, (Ellis, 
street, vietualler, (Hall and Uo, Salters’- Chancery-lane). Pettit R. College Hill, 
hall Cannon-street). London, merchant, (Annesley and Co. 

Larandon G. Margate, Kent, wine- Angel-court). Porter W. and J. York, 
merchant, (Barhes,  Clifford’s-inn). skinners, (Eyre, Gray’s-Inn-square). 
Lowe R. Haymarket, linen-draper, Pratten C. Bristol, shoe-maker, (Bur- 
(Post, Staple’s Inn). Lawton T. avd Da- roughs, Castie-street). Paice A. Bridge- 
vison J. Riding-house-lane, St. Mary-le-. street, Lambeth, tea-dealer, (Holland, 
Bone, painters, (Lee,Castle-st.). Lemay J. Lambeth-rcad). 

Penny-fields, Poplar, victualler, (Mitchell, Quinelet C. Liverpool, broker, (Willis 
Unise-court). Luxton J. and Hillier J, and Co, Warnford-court). 

Poole, Dorsetshire, linen-drapers, (Oak- Rickton+ T. Hillingdon, Middlesex, 
Jey, Martin’s-lane). Levy H. Bristol, soap-manufacturer, (Harding, Primrose- 
shopkeeper, (Harris, Castle-street). Lit- street). Rigg W. Liverpool, merchant, 
tle C, H. and T. Carlisle, cotton-manufac- (Wintile John-street). Rugeley H. St. 
turers, (Birket, Bond-court), Lowe A. Ives, Huntingdon, draper, (Lyon, Gray’s 
Croydon, eutler, (Guy, Croydon). Inn-square). Robson, J. Manchester, inu- 

Morgan E. jun. Knighton, Radnorshire, keeper, (Milne and Co. Temple). Reid 
woolstapler, (Jenkins and Co. New-Inn). W. Bristol; insurance-broker, (Tarrant 
Morris W. Gracechurch-street, victualler, aud Co. Chancery-lane). Rose W. Strat- 
(Cocker, Nassan-street). Mills J. Back ford, Essex, dealer and chapman, (Curtis, 
Chureh-lane, Whitechapel, victualler, Assembly-row, Mile-end). Routh J. 
(Templer, Burr-street). Moorhouse A. Le Mesurier T. and Routh H. L. Austin 
Stockport, flour-dealer, (Milne and Parry, Friars, merchants, (Crowder ‘and Co. 
Temple). Morris J. Gracechurch-street, Frederick-place). Ryde J. & Bully C.C. 
cheesemonger, (Bicknell, Southampton- Pope’s-Head-alley, brokers, (Lane, Law- 
buildings). Mair R. Liverpool, linen- rence Pountney-hill). Rowthan W. 
draper, (Shephard and Co. Bedford-row). Moulton, Lincolushire, grocer, (Harvey, 
Martin T. and Edwards J. High Holborn, Lamb’s Conduit-place). Robinson T. 
blacking-manufacturers, (Lowless and Romford, printer. (Jones, Martin’s-lane). 
Co. St. Mildred’s-court). . Morrison J. Rippon R. Lees W. and Wilkinson T.jun. 
Church-eourt, Clement’s-lane, merchant, Liverpool, merchants, (Tilson & Co. 
(Allison, Freeman’s-court). Merrifield Chathamaplace). Robinson I. Whiteha- 
J. Plymouth, grocer, (Anstice and Co. ven, mercer, (Pearson, Staple-Inn). Ro- 
Inner-Temple). binson T. Liverpocl, merchant, (Black- 

Nutt T. Spalding, Lincolnshire, dra- stock, Paper-buildings). 
per, (Tilson and Co. Chatham-place). Stratton H. Blackfriar’s-road, Surrey, 

Oxley S. Pontefract, druggist, (Blake- stove-grate-manufacturer, (Birket, Bond- 
luck and Co. Temple). Owen A. Bell- court, Walbrook). Salter W. Brixton, 
yard, stationer, (Castle, Furnival’s-Inn). Surrey, merchant, (Clutton, St. Thomas's 
Oram J. Cricklade, Wilts, cheese-factor, street, Southwark). Smith S. New Caven- 
(Meredith, and Co. Lincoly’s Inn). dish-street, milliner, (Leggatt and Co, 

Pitman J. North Barrow, Somerset- Craven-street). Seear S. St. James’s-st. 
shire, cheese-merchant, (Warry, New- confectioner, (Dalson,Todk’s-ct.). Saffery 
Inn). Park T. New North-street, Red J. Canterbury, bookseller and stationer, 
Lion-square, ageut, (Hannam, Piazza- (Dyne, Lincoln’s-Inn-fields). Scholfield 
chambers, (Pasley H. St. Martin’s-court, J. Rochdale, Lancashire, shopkeeper, 


jeweller, (Turner and Co. Gray's Inn). (Welchon, Tokenhouse-yard). Shaw Z. 


Prebble J. jun. St. Mary, Stratford Bow, Dudley, Worsestershire, mercer and dra- 
miller, (Robins, Bouverie-strect). Phil- per, (Anstice and Co. Inner Temple). 
lips M. Brighton, vintner, (Berridge, Sowerby P. Liverpool, provision dealer, 
Hatton-garden). Page J. Swaffham, (Windle, John-str.). Smithson J. Black- 
Norfolk, common beer-brewer, (Geldard, friars-road, grocer, (Boswell, St. Michael’s 
Gray’s-Inn-square). Page 8. St.Martin’s Church-yard). Shirvey W. Charlotte- 
Church-yard, dealer & chapman, {Young street, Whitechapel, (Williams, Staple- 
and Co. Essex-street}. Pridham W. St. inn). Smith W. mariner, (Dawes, 
Martin's Church-yard, cabhinet-maker, Angel-court): Stanley J. and Fleming T. 
(Lemage, Clerk’s Office, Castle-street), Deal, ship-azents, (Dyne, Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Pell T. jun. Maidstone, cooper, (Jones, fields). Smith R. Kingston-upon-Hyll, 
Millman-place). Pa..y J. St. Martin, publican, (Edmunds & Son, Exchequer 
Worcester, hosier, (Platt, Tanfield-court). Qitice of Pleas). Socket T. Holt, other- 
Pousford M. Drewsteington, Devonshire, wise Lyons, Denbigh, butcher, (Hualey, 
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Temple). Stewart D. Greek-street, Soho 
Square, jeweller, (Primrose, Southamp- 
ton-buildings). Stanley J. Deal, iron- 
monger, (Farlow, Bouverie-str). Southall 
R.S. and B. Dudley, nail-ironmongers, 
(Mayhew, Symond’s-Ina.) Storie W. 
Warwick-street, Charing-cross, tailor, 
(Taylor, Fore-street). Swaiton G. Cum- 
berland-sireet, liquor-merchani, (Lee, 
Castle-street). Summers, W. Frome Sel- 
wood, Somerseishire, currier, (James, 
Red Lion-square). Scott T. and Jordan 
W.St. Pancras, builders, (Edwards & Son, 
Great Russell-street). Sidebotham D. 
Stockport, Cheshire, iron-merebant,) 
(Edge, Inner-Temple). Slade P. Charles- 
street, Hampstead-road, St. Paucras, 
coach-smith, (Brown, Rathbone-place). 

Thompson W. Manchester Buildings, 
merchart, Aspinall, Quality-court). Tay- 
lor W. Beccles, Suffolk, Hatter, (Sudlow, 
Monument-yard). Thomas D. Pickett- 
street, linen draper, (Tilson & Co. Chat- 
ham-place).  Trevitt J. Little Bolton, 
Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer, (Win- 
die, John-strset). Tolley W. Richmond, 
sadler, (Ciark, Thavies-Inn). 

Vandrant J. Bristol, dealer and chap- 
man, (Heelis, Staple’s-Inn). 

Wildman C. Great Newport-street, sil- 
versmith, (Smart, Clement’s-Inn). Ward 
W. Gloucester, money-scrivener, (James, 
Gray’s-Inn-square). Wilson T. St. Cle- 
ment, Cornwall, ironmaster, (Cardale & 
Co. Gray’s-Inn). Withers H. Bath, ha- 
berdasher, (Highmore & Co. Bush-lane). 
Whittle J. Liverpool, tailor, (Windle, 
John-street). Wigmore W. Narrow-str. 
Limehouse, biscuit-baker, (Tarn, Warn- 
ford-court). Whitaker C, P. Great St. 


Price of Canal, Dock, Fire-Office, Shares, (c, 


[May 


Helen’s, merchant, ‘(Blunt & 
Bethlem, New eckteeee Went 
George-street, Manchester-square, coal. 
merchant, (Kibblewhite & Co, Gray’s Inn. 
place). Wood R. Market-street, §¢, 
James’s-street, wine-merchant, (Field & 
Co. Clifford’s-Inn). Wood J. E. As 
Kent, wine-merchant, (Aleock & Co, St 
Thomas’s-sfreet). WillshawS. City-road, 
tailor, (Chapman & Co. St. Mildred’s. 
court). Welford J.Old South Sea House 
Broad-street, insurance-broker, (Allan, 
Frederick’s-place). _ Widnell J. Holborn, 
potter, (Dixon & Co. Paternoster-row), 
Watson J. Fish-street-hill, merchant 
(Bryant, Copthall-court). WellsG. Had. 
leigh,Suffolk, draper,(Noy & Co.Mincing 
lane). Waring J. Alton, Southampton, 
woolstapler, (Dyne, Lincoln’s-Inn-fields), 
Walker R. sen. and Walker J. & J. Arm- 
ley, Leeds, cloth-merchants, (Battye, 
Chancery-lane). WainrightR. Manches- 
ter, manufacturer, (Milne & Co. Temple), 
Williams S. B. Austin Friars, merchant, 
(Tarn, Warnford-court). Wilkinson E, 
Charles-street, St. James’s-square, milli- 
ner, (Williams, Red Lyon-sq.). Wright 
J. Drury-iane, Coach-spring-maker, (Tay- 
lor, Fore-street). Whately W. Lawrence 
Pountney-hill, merchant, (Lane, Law-' 
rence Pountney-hill). Whinfield J, 
Gateshead, Durham, iron-founder, (Rim- 
ington & Sheffield). ‘ 

Young J. Strand, apothecary, (Briggs, 
Essex-street). Young J. White Coppice, 
near Chorley, Lancaster, bleacher, (Caton 
& Co: Aldersgate-street). Young F. and 
Handcock F. South Shields, Durham, 
slopsellers, (Bell & Co. Bow-lane, Cheap- 
side). 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


CANALS, 

Grand Junction, 230/. per share. 

Grand Surrey, 99/. ditto 

Kennet and Avon, 401. ditto 

Rochdale, 52/. ditto 

Wilts and Berks, 30/. ditto 
DOCKS. 

London, 1282. per cent. 

Scrip, 25/. per cent prem. 

West-India, 165/. per cent 

Commercial Road, 136/. ditto 


L. Wo re and 





April 22, 1815 
WATER-WORKS. 
East London, (exclusive of the approprt 
ation) 165/. per share 
Grand Junction, 9/. per share prem, 
Kent, 10/. ditto 
South London, 112/. per share 
West Middlesex, 100/. ditto 


INSURANCE-OFFICES. 


‘Albion, 57/. per share 


Globe, 1202. ditto 
Imperial, 941. ditto 


Co, Canal, Dock, § Stock Brokers, 
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1811), 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE late dry weather has had a very visible effect upon the young wheats; many 
T are already eared. Other grain is proportionably promising, and seems to indi- 
cate a most abundant season.—Potatoes are a very early and promising crop, as are 
young peas. These considerations still favour the expectation of a depression of the 

rices. Cattle of all kinds still look upward. Hay also continues dear, but the new 
crops promise to be heavy.—With respect to fruit, the blossoms never wore a better 


appearance. . 
Prices of meat at Smithfield market :—Beef, 5s. Od. to 6s. 4d.; mutton, 5s. 4d. w 


fs. 6d.; veal, 6s. Gd. to 7s. 4d.; pork, 5s. 8d. to 6s. 8d.; lamb, 7s. Od. to 8s. 8d. 
Middlesex, May 25. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended May 18, 1811. 


















































































































INLAND COUNTIES, MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat| Rye |Barley; Oats Wheat! Rye |Barley| Oats 
e dls. dla dis & s. djs. dis. djs. d. 
Middsx.| 92 3] 38 10] 37 4] 27 11]|Essex ........} 89 8) 34 6) 34 4/29 8 
Surrey | 98 4; 40 0} 37 6) 30 8 Kent ......../ 89 31/53 0 34 6/28 9 
Hertford) 85 2) 49 0} 37 10] 27 4}}Sussex........] 88 8 | 27 6128 2 
Bedford | 78 9} 43 2) 32 2) 25 8iiSuffolk ......| 85 4 32 26. 1 
Huntin. | 78 10 32 4! 23 2j|Cambridge....| 78 3 30. 1)20 10 
Northa.| 80 2] 44 6|:31 6] 23 Norfolk ......] 82 3} 37 31 1/26 5 
Rutland] 83 0 32 9) 25 6)Lincoln ......| 77 8] 39 0} 31 0/20 11 
Léeicest. | 79 2 34 1) 22 11 York ........] 79 4] 44 11} 31 8/22 4 
Notting.| 86 1/43 0} 37 7]/ 25 8) Durham.,..,.,] 81 8|———-| 45 11/26 1 
Derby | 87 4 39 | 23 10}|Northumberlan.| 71 9) 48 0} 32 8/23 0 
Stafford | 89 6 40 0] 27 8 /Cumberland .,} 81 06) 47 5) 36 6/25, 6 
Salop 94 3] 60 6] 40 7| 32 11]}Westmorland..}| 85 10) 44 0; 41 7\29 6 
Herefor.| 85 9{ 51 2) 38 3] 29 8}iLancaster ....] 84 4 39 9/27 11 
Wor'’st..| 96 © 41 9] 34 oOf/Chester ......] 83 11 48 4/33 9 
Warwic 91 8 44 3) 32 4 Flint haseeece, Oa Ss 50 lt— 
Wilts 94 8 37 8} 28 4j|/Denbigh......| 93 7 49 1129 4 
Berks 98 8 35 6] 28 6}| Anglesea...... 36 0/20 0 
Oxford | 91 3 35 4] 26 9 Carnarvon ....| 86 ¢ —j 42 #22 4 
Bucks | 91 4|————| 33 4] 26 Merioneth ....| 86 6|-———j 45 0/26 10 
Brecon {102 4 49 7| 24 Cardigan..,...] 98 6 19 4 
Montgo.| 91 2 36 9] 33 Pembroke ..../ 80 8 39 618 O 
Radnor.| 92 Ol————=_ 39. 4]-29 Carmarthen ..| 96 @ 44 e@i7 10 
‘ alamorgan....J10L 5 48 O0]26 8 
— Gloucester .,..j}100 6 400 (— 
Somerset ....... 96 Q2—"| 41 11/22 4 
Average of England and Wales. }|Monmouth....| 97 © 41 7]— 
Wheat 84s. 9d.; Rye 44s. 10d.; ‘Barley|| Devon........ 99 7 41 233— 
38s. 5d.; | Oats 26s. 4d.; Beans}} Cornwall......} 93. 8|————-} 43 9}28 10 
43s. 5d.; Pease 45s, 9d.; Oatmeal!| Dorset....00..| 91 O|-——} 36 #124 0 
47s. Od. jj Hants .....0.-| 89 @ 3% 528 3 




















BILL of MORTALITY, from APRIL 24, to MAY 21, 1811. 
BURIED. 2and 5 - 107760 and 70 86 








CHRISTENED, 
Males 669 3 Males 591 ; 5 and 10 - 49] 70 and 80 - 97 
Females es 67 Females 587 R 1178 *f 10 and 20 - 421] 20 and 90 - 37 
Whereof have died under two years old 341< = >20 and 30 - 88{ 90 andl00- @ 
‘ + ( 30 and 40 - 114 
Peck Loaf, 43.8d. 45.8d. 46.8d. 48.8d. =) 40 and 50 - 116 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44d. per lb. 50 and 60 - 101 
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